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CHAPTER  L 

1805. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1805  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  overture  for  peace,  comprised 
in  a  letter  from  the  newly  appointed  emperor  of 
France,  dB.ted  2d  January,  addressed  personally 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain*  Some  little  elation 
arising  from  his  recent  exaltation  was  obvious  in 
his  present,  as  it  had  also  been  in  his  former  epis- 
tle, announcing  his  advancement  to  the  consular 
dignity :  yet  it  contained  sentiments  of  which 
the  greatest  monarch  would  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  "  My  first  wish,**  said  he,  "  is  for 
Peace.  I  consider  it  as  no  disgrace  to  make  the 
first  step ;  and  certainly  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment more  favourable  to  silence  all  the  passions, 
and  listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
reason.  The  world  is  suflSciently  large  for  our 
two  nations  to  live  in  it  j  and  reason  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  discover  means  of  reconciling,  when 
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the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides. 
I  have  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  trust  your  Ma- 
jesty will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments, 
and  my  wish  to  give  you  every  proof  of  it." 

The  reply  of  the  English  government,  dated 
January  14th,  was  decorous  in  its  language,  but 
wholly  evasive ;  and  not  the  slightest  wish  was 
expressed  of  farther  explanation.  Lord  Mulgrave, 
who  had  now  succeeded  lord  Harrowby  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  replied  to  the 
emperor's  communication,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, to  the  following  effect :  "  His  Majesty 
Jias  received  the  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Head  of  the  French  government,  dated  the  2d 
of  the  present  month.  There  is  no  object  that 
his  Majesty  has  more  at  heart,  than  to  avail  him-* 
self  of  the  first  c^portunity  to  procure  again  for 
his  subjects  the  advsmtages  of  a  peace,  which  may 
not  be  inccHnpatible  with  the  permanent  security 
and  esseoftial  interests  of  his  dominions.  His  Ma^ 
jesty  is  persuaded  that  this  end  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  arrangements^  which  may  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  and  ptevent  the  recuirence  of  the 
dangers  and  calamities  in  whi^h  it  is  involved. 
Conformably  to  this  sentiment,  his  Majesty  feels 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  overture  that  has  been  made  hxtKU  till 
he  has  had  time  to  communicate  with  the  powers 
on  the  continent  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in 
confidential  connexions  i^nd  relations,  aad  parti* 
cularly  the  emperor  of  Russia." 
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In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  the  overture  and  the  answer,  Mr  Pitt  was  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  his  administration,  by 
means  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  minister  whom 
he  had  so  lately  superseded.  On  the  ISth  of 
January  Mr  Addington  was  created  viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, oa  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Portland  ; 
lord  Mulgrave,  foreign  secretary;  the  earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  chimcellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;  Bsxd  Mr  Vansittart,  with  other  friends  of 
lord  Sidmouthi  were  sworn  of  the  privy^council. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  January,  by  a  speech  from  ^g^^ 

the  throne,  informing  the  two  houses 
of  the  rupture  with  Spain*  The  speech  then  went 
on  to  say^  that  **  notwithstanding  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  French  government,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  utmost  vio- 
lence and  outrage,  repugnant  to  every  sentiment 
of  moderation  and  justice^  he  had  recently  re- 
cdved  a  communication  fVom  that  government, 
containing  professions  of  a  pacific  dii^)osition,  re- 
specting which  he  had  not  thought  it  right  to 
enter  into  any  particular  explanation,  without 
previous  communication  with  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  especially  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia^'' 

Mr  Fox  observed,  that  the  speech  1^  them 
entirdy  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's refusal  to  negpciate  v  and,  after  the  cen- 
sures thus  passed  on  the  violent  and  unjust  con- 
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duct  of  France,  he  hoped  that  no  imputation  of  a 
similar  nature  would  be  found  chargeable  on  our 
Own  government.  After  some  discussions,  the 
addresses  passed  without  a  division. 

On  the  11th  February  the  important  question 
relative  to  the  war  with  Spain  came  under  par- 
liamentary investigation.  The  address  of  appro- 
bation moved  by  the  minister  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Grey,  who  proposed  an  amendment,  amounting 
in  fact  to  another  address,  affirming,  *'  that  minis- 
ters had  never  made  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  Great  Britain  would  consent  to 
recognize  the  neutrality  of  Spain ;  and  that  while 
the  dispositions  of  Spain  still  appeared  friendly, 
concealed  orders  were  given  for  the  attack  on  the 
Spanish  ships,  not  justifiable  on  any  ground  of 
public  law,  and  much  less  on  those  principles  of 
moderation  and  liberality  which  belong  to  the 
British  character.**  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
this  attack  was  compared  with  that  so  generally 
reprobated,  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  On  the  division  the  votes  were, 
for  the  amendment  106,  against  it  313. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Grenville,  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  reprobated  the  proceed- 
ings of  ministers  as  barbarous  and  unjust.  "  The 
laws  of  civilized  war,**  said  his  lordship,  "  allowed 
no  such  act  of  violence  as  that  which  had  been 
committed  in  assaulting  the  Spanish  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  This  had  been  assimilated  to  an  em- 
bargo ;  but  was  there  no  difference  between  de- 
laying merchant  vessels,  which  might  be  delivered 
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back,  and  destroying  ships  navigating  the  ocean  in 
supposed  security  ?  Who  can  restore  the  innocent 
blood  that'has  been  spilt  ?  No  capture  of  treasure 
could  wash  away  the  stain  thus  brought  upon  our 
arms/'  An  amendment  to  the  address,  moved 
by  earl  Spenser,  was  negatived  by  114  to  36 
voices ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  through  the  medium 
of  his  proxy  given  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  voting  in 
the  minority. 

The  supplies  for  the  year  amounted  to  about 
forty-four  millions,  of  which  twenty  millions 
were  raised  by  a  loan,  the  subscribers  to  which 
received  for  L.lOO  in  money,  L.172  in  three  per 
cent  stock.  Another  loan  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  was  negociated  for  Ireland.  A  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  war  taxes,  and  the  pro- 
perty tax  was  raised  to  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 
The  new  taxes  imposed  in  perpetuity  were  esti- 
mated at  L.  1,600,000;  and  the  minister,  while 
in  the  act  of  thus  heavily  adding  to  the  weight  of 
the  public  burdens,  concluded  an  eloquent  speech 
by  congratulating  the  house  on  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  a  member  of  administration, 
which  for  a  long  time  very  strongly  engaged  the 
public  attention.  In  the  month  of  April  a  charge 
was  exhibited  against  lord  Melville,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  founded  on  the  tenth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry.  It  was 
brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr 
Whitbread,  who,  after  referring  to  the  act  in  1785 
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for  regulating  the  department  of  the  tfeasurfer  of 
the  navy,  of  which  lord  Melville,  then  occupying 
that  post,  was  himself  the  supporter,*  and  which 
advanced  the  salary  of  the  place  from  L.gOOO 
to  L.4000,  ill  lieu  of  all  emoluments  which  ipight 
previously  have  been  derived  from  the  public 
money  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  stated  three  heads 
of  charge  bearing  upon  him.  These  were :  His 
applying  the  mon^y  of  the  public  to  other  uses 
than  those  of  the  naval  department ;  his  conniv- 
ing at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  individual 
(Mr  Trotter)  for  whose  conduct  he  was  respon- 
sible ;  and  his  having  been  a  participator  in  that 
peculation.  He  concluded  a  speech,  in  which  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid 
open,  by  moving  a  number  of  resolutions  founded 
upon  it. 

Mr  Pitt,  after  observing  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  report  of  the  commlBsion^rs  ii^hlch  implied 
that  any  mischief  had  arisen  to  the  public  from 
the  circumstances  complained  of,  objected  to  the 
method  of  proceeding  now  proposed,  and  thought 
the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued  would  be, 
to  refer  the  report  to  a  select  committee;  He 
therefore  nnoved  an  amendment  to  that  purpose, 
which  he  afterwards  changed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Fox,  for  a  motion  for  the  previous  question. 
The  debate  was  now  continued,  and  oh  a  division 
of  the  house,  there  aj)peared  for  Mr  Whitbread'fc 
motion  216,  against  it  216,  when  the  speaker  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  its  favour.  Mr  Whitibread  then 
moved  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to 
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remove  lord  Mehdlle  from  his  councils  and  person 
for  ever ;  but,  at  the  desire  of  Mr  Pitt,  he  agreed 
to  postpone  the  motion  to  a  future  day.  When 
that  day  arrived,  the  house  was  informed  that 
lord  Melville  had  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  also  that  Mr  Trotter  had  been 
dismissed  from  that  of  pajrmaster  to  the  tiavy.  It 
^>^g  suggested  that  there  was  at  least  a  possi- 
biliiy  of  lord  Melville's  restoration,  Mr  Pitt  said 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that^all 
idea  of  the  noble  lord's  return  to  power  was  com- 
pletely annihilated.  The  debate  at  that  time  ter- 
minated in  an  unanimous  vote  that  the  resolutions 
be  laid  before  his  Majesty  by  the  whole  house.  It 
was  afterwards  announced,  that  lord  Melville's 
name  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of  the  privy- 
council. 

After  various  proceedings  had  taken  place,  his 
loidship  requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  respecting  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  On  this 
occasion  he  acknowledged  having  appropriated 
ihe  public  money  intrusted  to  him  to  other  public 
purposes,  but  solemnly  denied  having  derived  any 
b^efit  therefrom,  or  that  he  had  participated 
in  the  profits  made  by  Mr  Trotter.  He  con- 
fessed, however,  that  he  had  applied  the  sum  of 
L.  10,000  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  reveal, 
consistently  with  private  honour  and  public  duty. 
When  his  lordship  bad  withdrawn,  Mr  Whitbread 
iQOved  for  his  impeachment,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  272  to  19^  j  and  an  amendment 
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moved  by  Mr  Bond,  for  a  criminal  prosecution,' 
passed  by  the  small  majority  of  238  to  229.  His 
lordship's  friends,  however,  soon  after  finding 
reason  to  prefer  an  impeachment,  a  motion  for  that 
purpose  was  made  by  Mr  Leycester,  which,  aflter 
Mr  Fox's  motion  for  the  previous  question  had 
been  negatived,  was  carried  without  a  division.  Mr 
Whitbread,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  members,  on  the  26th  of  June  impeach- 
ed lord  Melville,  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. 

A  bill  of  a  very  problematical  nature  subse- 
quently passed,  to  indemnify  Alexander  Trotter, 
and  all  others  called  upon  to  give  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  lord  Melville,  from  civil  actions.  The  trial 
itself,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
was  postponed  to  the  following  year.  Lord  Mel- 
ville was  succeeded  in  the  admiralty  by  sir  Charles 
Middleton,  an  officer  long  experienced  in  the  de- 
partment, upon  whom  was  conferred  the  title  of 
lord  Barham.  But  the  loss  of  so  able  a*  col- 
league as  lord  Melville,  from  a  cause  so  unex- 
pected, caused  deep  and  lasting  chagrin  to  Mr 
Pitt^  upon  whopi  almost  the  whole  weight  of 
business  now  devolved  ;  and  his  health,  previously 
infirm,  sufiered  a  manifest  depression. 

A  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
to  be  relieved  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured,  was,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  by  lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  into  the  commons  by  Mr  Fox.  The 
principal  speakers  on  each  side  took  a  part  in  the 
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debate,  but  tbe  result  was  a  rejection  of  the  peti- 
tion, in  the  upper  house,  by  a  majority  of  178 
against  49  ;  and  in  the  commons,  of  336  against 
124.  Mr  Pitt  had  professedly  quitted  the  ministry 
in  1801,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  carry  this 
measure.  On  the  present  occasion,  having  as- 
serted his  opinion,  that,  since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  he  saw  none  of  those  dangers  from 
granting  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  which  many 
seemed  to  apprehend,  and  that  circumstances  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  forward 
the  measure  at  the  time  he  thought  most  favour- 
able for  it;  he  added,  that  what  those  circum- 
stances were,  it  was  neither  now  nor  then  neces- 
sary for  him  to  explain ;  but  as  long  as  they 
should  continue  to  operate,  he  should  feel  it  a 
duty,  not  only  not  to  bring  forward,  but  not  to  be 
a  party  in  bringing  forward,  or  in  agitating  this 
very  important  question.  At  present,  he  must 
say,  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  totally 
against  it ;  and  being  convinced  that  this  was  not 
the  time  when  it  was  most  prudent  to  agitate  the 
subject,  for  these  reasons  he  should  give  a  decided 
negative  to  the  motion. 

On  the  19th  June  a  message  from  the  throne 
was  brought  to  parliament,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  acquaint  the  houses,  that  the  communi- 
cations which  had  taken  place  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  some  of  the  continental  powers,  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  him 
to  lay  the  result  before  parliament ;  but  that,  con- 
ceiving it  might  be  of  essential  importance  that 
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he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  conjuncture  for  forming  such  a 
concert  with  other  powers,  as  might  afford  the 
best  means  of  resisting  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
France,  his  Majesty  recommended  to  parliament 
to  consider  of  making  provision  for  entering  into 
such  engagements  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might 
require.  The  result  of  this  message  was  the  grant 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  millions  and  a  half, 
for  that  specific  purpose.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

The  public  events  of  the  year,  political  and 
mUitafy,  place  it  among  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  In  France,  the  greatest 
activity  was  exerted  in  preparations  for  the  me- 
naced invasion  of  England.  The  flotilla  of  Bou- 
logne was  continually  augmenting,  and  the  troops 
encamped  in  its  vicinity  were  accumulated  to  up- 
wards of  100,000  men,  perfectly  disciplined,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  some  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  French' service.  Squadrons  of 
French  ships,  which  had  hitherto  been  cautiously 
kept  in  port,  were  now  hazarded  out  to  sea,  in 
order  to  divide  the  British  naval  force ;  while 
greater  enterprises  were  projected  by  the  junction 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets.  On  the  other 
hand,  adequate  means  of  resistance  were  provided 
on  this  side  the  Channel.  The  coast  on  the  south 
of  England  was  fortified  on  the  most  exposed 
parts  by  a  range  of  martello  towers,  and  every 
effort  was  made  for  increasing  the  forces  by  sea 
and  land. 
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One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  French  was 
an  attempt  on  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  an 
armament  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
having  on  board  4000  troops,  A  landing  was 
effected  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  the  com- 
mander  proceeded  to  Prince  Ruperfs,  where  the 
governor  of  the  island,  general  Prevost,  had  posted 
himsdf  vdth  all  the  force  he  could  muster.  Hav« 
ing  been  summoned  without  efifect,  the  French, 
who  had  levied  a  contribution  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Roseau,  in  the  attack  upon  it  set  the  town  on 
fire,  and  then  reimbarked  on  the  27th.  The 
armament  then  proceeded  to  St  Christopher^s, 
where  a  landing  was  made  and  a  contribution 
exacted.  The  same  was  done  at  tb^  island  of 
Nevis;  after  which  the  squadron  returned  to 
France  from  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which 
was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  equipment. 

Napoleon,  who  with  the  Gallic  empire  seems 
to  have  regarded  himself  as  invested  with  the 
pretensions  of  a  successor  to  Chariemagne,  now 
determined  to  place  on  his  head  the  iron  crown 
of  Italy  in  conjunction  with  the  imperial  diadem. 
With  this  yiew  he  procured  addresses  to  be  pre^- 
sented  to  him  from  the  various  constituted  author 
rities  of  the  Italian,  or  late  Cisalpine  republic, 
entreating  him  to  remedy,  in  person,  the  defects 
of  their  constitution.  When  this  had  prepared 
the  way  for  it,  be  set  out*  early  in  the  month  of 
May  for  Milan,  accompanied  by  his  empress, 
and  was  received  wherever  he  passed  with  the 
highest  honours.    On  the  26th  of  that  month  he 
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announced  bis  compliance  with  the  humble  re- 
quest of  the  States,  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  title  and  authority  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  bis 
coronation  was  performed  at  Milan  with  the  great- 
est pomp  and  solemnity.  At  the  ceremony  he 
took  from  the  altar  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  with 
his  own  hands,  and  placed  it  upon  his  bead.  By 
the  terms  of  a  new  constitutional  code  framed  for 
the  country,  the  privilege  was  conferred  upon  him 
of  nominating  a  successor  to  the  crown,  which, 
however,  was  afterwards  to  be  hereditary,  under 
certain  limitations,  and  was  not  again  to  be  united 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  France.  He  might  also 
govern  by  a  viceroy  j  and  before  his  departure 
he  nominated  to  that  post  his  step-son,  Eugene 
Beauharnois. 

During  the  visit  to  Italy,  Napoleon  accom- 
plished another  important  political  object,  namely, 
the  annexation  of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the 
French  empire.  The  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  was 
present  at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  having  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  the  republic  to  become  a 
subject  of  the  great  Napoleon,  a  gracious  answer 
was  returned,  in  which  was  explicitly  declared 
his  purpose  respecting  a  maritime  code.  "  You 
will  find,^*  said  he,  "  a  flag  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  pretensions  of  my  enemies,  I  wiU  main- 
tain, on  all  the  seas  of  the  universe,  constantly 
free  from  insult  and  from  search,  and  exempt 
from  the  right  of  blockade,  which  I  will  never 
recognize  but  for  places  really  blockaded  as  well 
by  sea  as  by  land.     You  will  find  yourselves 
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sheltered  under  it  from  this  shameful  slavery,  the 
existence  of  which  I  reluctantly  suffer  with  re- 
spect to  weaker  nations,  but  from  which  I  will 
always  guarantee  my  subjects/' 

A  plan  for  a  new  constitution  was,  in  the  month 
of  March,  presented  to  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Batavian  republic  by  the  state  directory,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  people ;  and  M.  Schiramel- 
popninck  being  elected  first  pensionary,  he  opened 
the  session  of  the  States-general  on  the  15th  May. 
All  the  forms  of  an  independent  government  were 
preserved ;  but  the  influence  of  France  was  ap- 
parent in  a  proclamation  soon  after  issued,  by 
which  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  the  admission,  direct  or  indirect,  of  all 
articles  of  British  manufacture,  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

The  negociations  between  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Petersburg,  which  were  alluded  to  in 
the  king's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
terminated  in  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  11th  of 
April,  by  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
king  of  England  reciprocally,  bound  themselves 
to  use  the  most  efficacious  means  ,for  forming  a 
general  league  of  the  states  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  government,  and  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  different  states.  Sweden  and 
Austria  had  entered  into  the  same  views;  but 
they  declined  proceeding  to  hostilities,  till  an  at- 
tempt to  attain  the  objects  of  the  alliance  by  nego- 
dation  should  have  proved  abortive.    A  Russian 
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envoy  was  in  consequence  deputed  to  Frailce, 
who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Berlin  on  his  way, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  France  produced  his  immediate  recalh  This 
event  determined  Austria  to  become  a  member 
of  the  league  i  and  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  was 
signed  by  her  plenipotentiary  at  Petersburg  on 
the  9th  of  August  At  the  same  time  a  note  was 
addressed  by  the  Austrian  ambassiulor  at  Paris 
to  the  French  minister  for  foreign  aflkirs,  express- 
ing the  desire  of  his  court  to  concur  with  those 
of  London  and  Petersburg  in  their  endeavours 
to  promote  a  general  pacification.  A  correspon- 
dence followed,  of  reciprocal  professions  and  ac- 
cusations, which  terminated  in  having  recourse 
to  arms  as  the  only  arbiter. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  whose  warlike  plans 
promptitude  was  always  the  leading  feature,  de- 
termined to  strike  a  home  blow  at  his  Austrian 
antagonist  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Renouncing  his  project,  therefore,  of  the 
invasion  of  England,  he  dismantled  his  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  broke  up  the  greater  part  of  his  camp 
in  that  quarter,  and  having  augmented  his  army 
in  Italy,  he  drew  the  bulk  of  his  force  from 
Holland  and  Hanover^  which  proceeded  by  rapid 
marches  to  meet  the  Austrians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  armies  of  the  latter  had  passed 
the  Inn  into  Bavaria  early  in  September,  the 
elector  of  which  had  been  summoned  to  join  his 
forces  to  tiiat  of  Austria.  He  withdrew,  however, 
from  Munich,  to  Wurtzburg,  whilst  his  troops 
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retreated  into  Franconia ;  and,  for  this  defection, 
bis  cotpitry  was  subjected  to  severe  exactions. 

The  French  armies,  estimated  at  150,000  men, 
advanced  in  six  divisions,  under  the  command  of 
marshals  Bernadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust,  Sonlt, 
Ney,  and  Lannes ;  and  having  all  crossed  the 
Bhine,  were  joined  at  the  end  of  the  month  by 
Napoleon,  who  passed  the  border  with  his  guards 
at  KehL  On  joining  the  army,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  proclamation  drawn  up  in  his  usual 
vapntiDg  style^ .  in  which  he  told  them—**  You 
are  but  the  van-guard  of  the  great  nation  ;  if  it 
be  necessary,  it  will  in  a  moment  rise  at  my  voice, 
to  dissolve  this  new  league,  which  British  gold 
and  hatred  Imth  woven  ^''  and  unfortunately  these 
were  not  vain  words. 

The  Bavarians  having  fwrned  a  junction  with 
two  French  divisions  at  Wurtzbnrg,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Danube  on  the  north,  while 
the  other  divisions  were  proceeding  in  difierent 
directions,  the  m^n  object  being  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  Austrian  army  under 
general  Macdc,  consisting  of  80,000  or  90,000  men^ 
which  bad  advanced  to  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  territories  of  Austria.  By  a  series 
of  bold  manoaivres  add  successful  actionS)  this  was 
so  completely  ^ected  by  the  middle  of  October, 
that  Mack  was  entirdy  surrounded  in  Ulm  with 
30,000  men,  who  remained  to  him  after  the  lossj 
of  several  detached  portions  of  his  army,  and  the 
retreat  of  a  part  to  Bohemia  under  the  archduke 
Ferdinstnd.    Preparations  were  immediately  made 
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for  storming  Ulm,  but  a  summons  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Mack  to  capitulate,  with  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  comply.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  that 
city  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  French  em^ 
peror,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  with  all  their  artillery  and  magazines. — 
Thus  was  almost  Annihilated  the  force  with  which 
the  Austrians  commenced  the  campaign,  nearly 
60,000  of  them  having  been  taken  prisoners,  with 
comparatively  a  small  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

Vienna  was  now  the  object  in  the  view  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  it. 
Proceeding  to  Munich,  he  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the  main  body,  having  before  him  a  corps  of 
Austrians  which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  first 
column  of  the  Russians.  The  French  crossed  the 
Inn  in  the  face  of  these  allies,  who,  not  being  strong 
enough  to  resist  them,  retreated  step  by  step  on 
the  road  to  Vienna.  In  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber Napoleon  had  his  quarters  at  Lintz,  where 
he  received  proposals  from  the  allies  for  an  armis- 
tice^ to  which  he  replied  by  such  conditions  as  a 
conqueror  alone  could  dictate  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  continued  his  iterations.  The  alarm  at 
Vienna  was  now  extreme :  the  emperor  Francis 
retired  with  all  his  court  to  Brunn  in  Moravia, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  took  refuge 
in  Hungary.  The  inhabitants  in  general  patient- 
ly awaited  the  conqueror,  and  only  appointed  a 
guard  to  aid  the  police  in  keeping  the  city  tran- 
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quiL  On  the  11th  the  main  bbdy  of  the  French 
army  arrived,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
suburbs.  They  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th,  the 
advanced  guard  passing  through  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube  without  halting.  On  the  15th 
Napoleon  joined  the  ^my  which  was  advancing 
into  Moravia  tp  meet  the  Russians. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Germany, 
active  operations  were  pursued  in  Italy,  where 
marshal  Massena  was  opposed  to  the  archduke 
Charles.  The  archduke  John  occupied  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  the  forces  in  Germany  and  those  in 
the  Venetian  territory.  On  the  18th  of  October 
the  French  forced  the  passage  of  th^  Adige,  and 
took  a  position  near  Caldero,  where  the  archduke 
Charles  was  strongly  posted.  Massena  having 
there  received  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Mack,  and  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  archduke's  lines,  which, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  he  entirely  broke  with 
great  loss.  After  this  disaster,  the  archduke 
began  his  retreat,  pursued  by  the  French,  who 
on  December  3d  obtained  possession  of  Vicenza. 
Both  armies  passed  the  Brenta,  and  the  Taglia- 
mento  j  and  the  Austrians  continued,  their  retro- 
grade motion,  perpetually  harassed  by  the  pur- 
suers, till  they  reached  Laybach  in  Carniola. 
Massena  then  halted  to  learn  what  was  passing 
in  the  Tyrol.  In  that  country  the  archduke  John 
was  closely  pressed  by  different  French  divisions ; 
and  at  length  Ney  having  forced  his   way  to 
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Inspruck^  and  pushed  hid  heftd^quarters  t<^BolzaiK>, 
the  archduke^  finding  himd^lf  unable  to  dttfetid 
the  Tyrol,  formed  a  junctidn  with  his  bit)th^r  at 
Laybach.  They  then  hadtett«i  thdr  March  t<^ 
•wards  Vienna,  while  the  Freneh,  who  had  reduced 
the  Tyrol,  proceeded  to  join  the  tnain  army, 
Massena  holding  the  ardhdukei^  iti  check. 

The  main  army  of  the  allies  ttow  consbted  of 
about  50,000  Russians,  with  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der at  their  head,  and  »5,000  AUstrians^  chiefly 
of  new  levies*  The  French,  when  joined  by  the 
divisions  of  Bernadotte  and  Davoust,  amounted  to 
between  70,000  and  80,000  men^  in  tbe  highest 
state  of  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence  ftom 
past  successes*  Near  Austerlltz^  on  the  diwct 
road  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  was  fijught^  on  the 
€d  of  December,  the  memorable  battle  of  that 
name*  It  was  distinguished  also  as  the  battle  of 
the  three  emperors,  from  the  presence  of  those  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Austria.  Napoleon  was  his 
own  general-in-chief }  the  Russians  were  com- 
'  manded  by  general  KutusoiF;  and  the  Austrians 
by  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein. 

The  action,  which  commenced  at  the  dawn  of 
day  and  continued  till  evening,  was  fUU  of  va- 
riety and  extremely  sanguinary*  It  terminated 
with  the  retreat  of  the  allies  in  good  order,  but 
with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  French 
advanced  on  the  next  day,  and  an  armistice  pro- 
posed by  the  emperor  Francis  took  place  on  the 
4th.    By  its  terms  the  French  army  was  to  remain 
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in  fKKsettidfi  of  all  its  ^ronquests  till  H^  con- 
dusion  of  a  deflbitive  pewie,  or  till  thi^  rupture 
<rf*tte  ni^ooiatiotis  for  it:  in  the  lattet  on^e^  hos- 
tilities Hot  to  Tecommeao^  till  fourt^^n  dnys  after 
notice  formally  gived^  It  wad  ftirther  istipulated, 
that  the  Russkil  army  was  to  bvacuatie  Moraviia 
and  Bohemia  within  fifteen  days,  and  Hungary 
within  a  mm^thj  aiid  to  retke  by  prescribed  routes ; 
abo^  thbt  there  ahould  be  no  eii^traordinary  levy 
of  tt^ops  in  the  Austrian  dotftinions  during  thi^ 
period.  To  thete  hnmiUating  conditions  the 
aaperor  Alexantter  itefti^ed  to  beeottie  a  party> 
and  he  commi^^ed  a  netreat  in  his  ovfn  Manner 
on  the  6th  of  December.  The  affehduke  Ghi^Hes, 
hkbWise^  who  was  advancing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Danube  Stmi  Huugary  With  a  powerftd  fOTte, 
was  greatly  mortified,  on  his  arrival  at  Vieftftfli  to 
find  thM  he  was  redUded  to  a  ]^«ite  of  inattion. 

WhiU  Austria  and  S^ussia  were  thus  60fi&0Ut« 
ing  the  power  of  FrkUce^  Prussia  ifiaiUtaiUed  a 
imutious  neutrality.  A  violation  bf  h^t  tei'ritory 
by  a  march  of  Napoleon  through  a  part  of  it^ 
without  asking  permissions  did  indeed  etidl  sotne 
»arks  of  resentment,  whieh  tb^  Engli^  ministry 
endeavoured  to  kindle  into  a  flame  j  but  tile  cap* 
ture  of  Mack^s  army  caused  the  affiant  to  be 
passed  over  in  an  adeommodation.  A  scheme  for 
the  I'eeovery  of  Handver  by  Swe^^  troops  in 
Irtish  pay,  and  commanded  by  their  sovereign, 
in  ^onjnndtion  with  English  and  Russian  troops^ 
was  also  frustmted  by  the  dOnsequ^lices  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 
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About  this  time  a  convention  was  signed  be- 
tween Frapce  and  Prussia,  by  which  Hanover  was 
ceded  to  the  latter,  according  to  Napoleon's  own 
confession,  for  the  express  ^purpose  of  embroiling 
that  pcTwer  in  a  war  with  England,  and  thereby 
shutting  the  latter  out  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  A  definitive  treaty  between  France  iand 
Austria  was  concluded^on  the  26th  December,  at 
Presburg,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Venetian 
territory  west  of  the  Adriatic  was  united  to  the 
kipgdom  of  Italy.  The  Greek  provinces  east  of 
the  Gulf,  were  ceded  to  France.  The  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  were  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  kings.  The  Tyrol  and  Burghausen, 
with  the  principality  of  Eichstadt,  were  ceded  to 
Bavaria ;  and  the  Brisgau  and  Ortenau  to  Wir- 
temberg and  Baden.  In  return,  the  new  elec- 
torate of  Salzburg  was  incorporated  with  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  Wurtzburg  assigned  in  com- 
pensation to  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

A  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  concluded  in 
September  between  France  and  Naples ;  and  the 
French  force  under  general  St  Cyr,  previously 
stationed  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  joined  the 
army  in  Lombardy.  A  combined  armament  of 
English  and  Russians,  said  to  have  on  board 
10,(X)0  British  and  14,000  Russian  troops,  disem- 
barked soon  afterwards  in  that  kingdom,  not  only 
without  opposition,  but  apparently  with  every 
d^ree  of  encouragement  from  the  monarch,  who 
was  prevented  from  openly  declaring  himself 
only  by  the  speedy  termination  of  the  contest. 
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The  emperor  Alexander  then  recalled  his  forces 
to  Corfu,  and  the  British  general,  sir  James  Craig, 
withdrew  into  Sicily.  The  perfidy  of  the  king  of 
Naples  so  moved  the  indignation  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  that,  on  the  very  next  day  succeeding 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  issued 
a  declaration,  that  "  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had 
ceased  to  reign.'^— But  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  naval  operations  of  the  year. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  indi- 
cated a  determination  to  realize  the  haughty  me- 
nace of  Napoleon,  that  the  ocean  was  no  longer  to 
belong  to  England.  Early  in  the  year  a  squa- 
dron of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which 
had  been  blockaded  for  more  than  two  years  in 
Rochefort,  had  found  means  to  elude  the  British 
force  stationed  off  that  port,  and  put  to  sea.  Soon 
after  the  sailing  of  that  squadron,  an  armament 
of  far  greater  magnitude  sailed  from  the  harbour 
of  Toulon.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral 
Villeneuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  number  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  on  board 
of  which  about  10,000  land  forces  were  em- 
barked. On  the  15th  of  March  they  quitted 
the  harbour,  without  being  perceived  by  lord 
Nelson's  squadron,  who,  preferring  active  warfare 
to  a  rigorous  blockade,  was  then  cruising  at  some 
distance,  in  the  hope  of  inviting  the  enemy  to  an 
open  engagement.  After  touching  at  Cartha- 
gena,  where  there  was  six  Spanish  skips  of  the 
line,  but  not  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  sea,  the 
French  admiral  proceeded  to  Cadiz.    That  port 
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was  bloekaded  by  m  John  Orde,  witii  fi  Biitiah 
aquadron  of  only  &ve  snil  of  the  liae^  whioh  hsmg 
too  weak  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  oimny^ 
the  Toulon  fleet  was  reinforeed  by  that  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  Gravina  on  the  9Ah  of  April, 
eansisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  nuinher 
of  frigates.  The  combined  fleeta  immediately 
atood  out  to  sea,  and  Hefbre  night,  a  strong  east- 
erly wind  carried  them  out  of  sight  of  Cadia. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  vmA  then  cruising  in  the 
Mediteffanean,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
Erench  fleet  having  sailed,  than  he  wmmenced 
Ins  memorable  pursuit.  From  the  recomipence- 
ment  of  the  war,  the  ruler  of  France  had  been 
supposed  to  have  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  ike 
conquest  of  £g}rpt,  and  that  country  was  aupposk 
ed  to  be  the  destination  of  the  Toulon  atenament 
Under  this  impression  the  British  admiral  directed 
his  coui*se  towards  the  coast  of  Egypt  Having 
touched  at  Sidiy  and  Malta,  he  arrived  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile,  the  celebrated  scene  of  his 
ibirmer  gloiy.  Here  he  was  surprised  at  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  intell^nce  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  As  his  mind  was  still  impressed  widi  th^ 
idea  of  its  being  on  the  way  towards  £^rpt,  he 
formed  the  design  of  intercepting  it  in  some  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  view  he  retraced 
his  course  towarc^  Sicily,  and  continued,  cruising 
off  that  island,  in  the  most  anxiooa  expectation, 
till  the  middle  of  April,  when,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification and  astoniahm^it,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  totally  deceived  in  his  conjectures.    The 
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Bikiifa  admiral  nov  beoame  satMcxl  that  tbe 
eMfliy  had  proceeded  for  the  Weit  Indies,  and 
therefore  resolved  te  direct  hk  pursuit  towards 
that  quarter. 

Leavii^  the  SiciU^n  aeaa,  and  having  passed 
tiie  Straits  of  GibcaHar»  he  repaired  to  the  Bay  of 
Lagos.  Here  he  received  certain  information  of 
the  course  which  the  enemy  had  taken.  His  doubts 
were  now^  removed,  and  his  hopes  reanimated. 
Inq>iied  with  fresh  ardour,  he  weighed  firom  the 
Bay  of  Lagos  with  tos  ships  of  the  Une  and  three 
frigates,  and  steered  wilii  a  crowded  sail  &r 
BarbadocB.  In  his  passage  he  spoke  two  vessels 
bound  for  England,  irom  which  he  learned  thai 
tiM  eoQtfained  fleets  had,  ten  days  before,  passed 
Barbadoes;  and  on  his  arrival  at  tbat  island,  he 
received  information  that  the^  were  gone  to  attack 
Trtnidad.  On  the  following  day  his  lordship 
satfed  for  that  island,  where  be  fouad  himsdf 
once  more  disappointed*  No  probabiUty  of  meetr 
Hig  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  now  left, 
eic^t  in  steering  to  the  northward^  and  8aceeft« 
^iveiy  visiting  all  the  islands. 

Ihe  British  admiral  having  edited  this  mm^ 
sure^  first  proceeded  to  Grenada^  where  be  re* 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  onfy  the 
preceding  morning  left  Martinique,  and  was  steer- 
ii^  a  northerly  course.  Afi:^  so  long  and  so 
tedious  a  dnase^  to  find  hims^  within  three  days^ 
sail  of  the  hostile  fleets,  was  a  circumstance  which 
flattered  his  views  and  inspired  him  with  Ireeh 
hopes,  being  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
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making  an  attack  on  Aatigua,  or  any  other  island/ 
he  could  not  foil  of  coming  up  with  them,  and 
frustrating  their  deigns.  But  the  French  admi- 
ral, having  received  intelligence  of  the  Arrival  of 
the  British  fleet  in  those  seas,  put  into  Martinique^ 
and  having  watered  his  ships  and  refreshed  his 
men,  on  the  7th  of  June  he  set  sail,  and  bent  his 
course  towards  Europe. 

Lord  Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to 
Antigua,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the 
combined  fleets  had  a  few  days  before  passed  that 
island  to  the  northward.  Being  now  persuaded 
that  they  were  on  their  return  to  Europe,  he 
steered  with  a  full  press  of  sail  in  that  direction, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they  could 
reach  any  of  .their  ports.  But  this  expectation, 
like  the  rest,  proved  fallacious.  His  lordship, 
however,  had  too  much  experience  of  the  unceiv 
tainty  of  naval  operations,  to  calculate  fully  on 
the  probability  of  coming  up  with  the  enemy. 
He  no  sooner  found  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
combined  fleets  had  shaped  their  course  back  to 
Europe,  than  he  instantly  dispatched  a  fast-sailing 
Aressel  to  communicate  advice  to  government,  in 
order  that  proper  measures  might  be  taken  to 
intercept  them  on  their  return. 

In  consequence  of  this  information  the  fleets 
were  met  with  off*  Ferrol  by  sir  Robert  Calder, 
who  was  cruising  for  that  purpose  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line.  The  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of 
not  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  their  force,  the  British 
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commander  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  bringing 
tbem  to  action.  On  the  22d  of  July  the  encoun- 
ter took  place,  three  days  afler  lord  Nelson  had 
reached  Gibraltar  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  unequal  contest  terminated  with  the 
capture  of  two  Spankh  ships  of  the  line,  the  San 
Raphael  and  the  Firma,  the  former  of  eighty-four, 
and  the  latter  seventy-four  guns.  But  the  enemy 
being  a  great  way  to  the  windward,  and  the  wea- 
ther foggy  and  unfavourable,  the  admiral  found  it 
impossible  to  renew  the  action,  without  separating 
the  fleet  from  the  prizes  and  from  his  own  crippled 
ships,  as  well  as  risking  the  masts  and  yards  of 
several  others,  which  were  in  so  disabled  a  state 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  such  a  press  of  sail 
as  would  have  been  required  in  chasing  an  enemy 
so  far  to  the  windward.  Had  these  obstacles  not 
intervened,  the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  complete. 

From  the  havoc  made  on  board  the  captured 
ships,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  have 
been  considerable ;  that  of  the  English  was  only 
11  men  killed,  and  158  wounded.  The  admiral's 
dispatches  held  out  some  expectation  of  a  second 
engagement,  and  a  more  decisive  victory ;  but  his 
hopes  and  those  of  the  public  were  in  this  respect 
disappointed.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  action 
the  enemy's  fleet  disappeared,  and  got  into  Vigo. 

This  result  greatly  disappointed  the  public 
mind,  and  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation  were  so 
loud  and  general,  that  the  British  admiral  return- 
ed to  England   and  demanded  a  court-martial. 
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Tb0  ^iQ«se^nww  of  this  ipv^tigi^Qn  nftfc  ih^k 
he  WW  reprirowd©^,  nQt  far  havieg  betr^yod 
^ihet  fe^  or  oQwardice*  bitf  fw  >n  ^ror  Hijudg*- 
m^t,  i»  not  bavipg  i9ii4e  the  moit  of  the  oiq^r-^ 
tunity  iiffi>rdQd  him  of  de^troyii^gr  or  caplHufng 
every  ship  of  tbe  ^wmy  wbiiAi  it  wa$  hit  dttty  te 
e«gage.  The  hostile  ieets  h*viag  re^^eh^  J^r, 
rol  in  ^^fety,  apd  the/e  augmfttted  Aeir  fiwree  tot 
twwtyt$eYen  m\  of  tb«  line,  nwt  proe^od  t^ 
Caidi:?,  and  entered  that  f/^t  ott  thfe  S?7^_  of  Au-. 
gustt  the  am^U  squ^dros  u«kder  Admir^  CoUiAg^ 
wood  not  offeripg  any  opposiHo^  vfhwb  indeed 
would  have  been  eqmdly  r^b  and  ineffeetwal 
$^insit  so  overwhelmipg  a  fojece^ 

IjQfd  Nelson,  after  }m  letnm  from  ^  Wert 
iB^ms  prooeeded  to  I^ondon,  wbero  on  bin  am^ 
val  be  WW  feeeived  with  tbow  honours  whicit  be 
hfd  ao  justly  merited  by  bia  intr^p^  eKerttom« 
He  now  received  an  appointment  to  tho  eoi9iiiand 
of  A  fleet  of  ?uffiei€»t  for^  to  oof^  with  tib^e  ene- 
Hty^  in  any  quarter  of  the  woifld  te>  which  they 
might  be  destined*  Qn  the  lltb  e^  Septewbw 
be  b^Mfited  his  fl^  on  board  ^e  Victory  at  Porta- 
moul^  and  put  to  se^  on  ^  following  day,  with^ 
Ottt  w^itjng  f^  five  ^bips  of  the  line,  whieb  were 
pr^ring  to  sail  with  hw.  Having  taken  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  nnder  lofd  Colhngwood  oet  the 
coaist  of  Spain,  he  resumed  Im  format  tactics,  and 
instead  ^  blodkading  the  port  of  Ca(&,  he  sta- 
tioned  hift  vmi^  fo?oe  near  Cape  St  Mary*s„  este- 
bli^hing  ^  line  of  frigates  to  obsen^e  and  ooimmuf- 
nicaite  the  ntioYements  of  the  enemy.     In  the 
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Huddle  qS  CM:(*«ar,  m  Wng  ^priwd  tb»t  *  rw>- 
forcemeot  erf*  sQyee  9»U  of  th^  Un«  wwl4  f^pofdily 
j<Ha  bun  frcnn  {^n^m^  he  d*t*DhQ4  ^mir^  Lww 
with  nix  rfiipj  of  th*  toft  w  ft  particHl^r  8Qrvic3i9 1 
aiid  titts  bold  mAimavfQ  ^^s  perfornRfcji  ffi  ^  open 
a  maBQef,  tb^t  it  b^id  tbQ  d^9if«d  Qff^Qt  of  ii)4iieT 
iog  the  eoemy  to  put  tQ  »$a. 

0»  the  latb  of  October  wJmif^J  ViJlonQ^vet 
with  titifalyrtwQ  wU  qf  the  Unfei  se\fen  frigftt«c[»  an4 
eight  corvette  got  und*r  weigbs  «pd  wUe4  with 
a  l^bt  breeee  t»  the  vwtwwdf  InteAKg^nee  of 
this  moyement  ww  conveyed  to  lord  Nelson  by 
the  frigates  wfaieb  we^^  ^ppoipt^4  tp  Mfatcsb  th^JT 
mationa.  His  lor^^hip^i  cofiQliidwg  tb?ir  degtinar 
tioa  to  be  fcf'  th^  Medlterf aiwan,  b«w  bwe  away 
\jith  ^  crowded  sail  for  the  eiitrafflw  pf  the  ^tm% 
where^  on  his  arrival,  h^  waa  iitfpra^^  by  ^pt|ii» 
BUekwood  that  the  hostile  fleet  bad  Pot  yet  pwde 
its  appearance.  At  length*  bqwever^  the  glqrwwp 
but  fatal  day  arriwdf  ¥jbi«b  w*?  to  completQ  the 
triumphs  and  close  the  career  of  t))e  hero.  Oiii 
the  morning  of  Monday,  Oetobe?  ^81  st,  about  day- 
break. Cape  Traftjgai'  bearing  ewt  by  ^uth  d^ 
tant  abo^t  aeven  leagues,  wind,  nearly  we^t*  tbe 
cQfnhined  fleets  were  hoovered  Wk  or  ^ven  wUeP 
to  the  eastwai!d« 

Lord  Nelson  now  beheld  within  bi^  reaeb  the 
enemy  of  whom  he  bad  so  long  been  in  J^earcb. 
The  fleet  undw  his  comniandi  which  bad  now 
received  the  expected  reinforceinent,  consi^ed  of 
twenty^seven  sail  of  the  line*  and  bore  up  in  two 
columns  as  they  foiled  in  the  order  of  saitiag. 
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conformably  to  instructions  issued  by  the  admi- 
ral in  prospect  of  an  engagement  In  these  in- 
structions he  directed  the  captains  to  look  to  their 
particular  line  as  their  rallying  point ;  but  if  the 
signals  should  not  be  clearly  understood,  no  cap- 
tain could  do  amiss  in  placing  his  ship  alongside 
one  of  the  enemy.  TTie  admiral  himself,  who 
headed  the  weather  column,  was  to  attack  the 
hostile  line  near  the  centre,  while  lord  Colling- 
wood,  who  conducted  the  leeward  column,  was 
to  break  it,  if  possible,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  extreme  rear ;  and  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
the  victory  would  be  decided  ere  the  van  could  be 
brought  to  succour  the  ships  engaged.  The  last 
telegraphic  signal  issued  by  this  great  comiman- 
der,  at  the  moment  of  going  into  action,  was, 
**  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
Admiral  Villeneuve  supposed  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  consisted  of  only  twenty^ne  sail,  and 
he  originally  intended  to  attack  them  with  an 
equal  number  of  vessels,  while  twelve  of  his 
select  ships,  acting  as  a  body  of  reserve,  were 
to  bear  down  and  double  upon  the  British  line 
after  the  action  had  commenced.  On  perceivings 
however,  the  real  force  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, he  arranged  his  ships  in  one  line,  forming  a 
crescent  convexing  to  leeward.  The  conflict 
began  about  noon,  when  admiral  CoUingwood,  in 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  gallatntly  entered  into  action 
abont  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  enemy's  rear, 
leaving  his  van  unoccupied.  The  succeeding 
ships  broke  through  in  all  parts,  astern  of  their 
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Wader,    and  engaged  their   antagonists  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  board  the  Victory,  directed 
his  attack  on  the  enemy's  line,  between  the  tenth 
.  and  eleventh  ships  in  the  van  ;  but  finding  it  so 
dose  that  there  was  hot  room  to  pass,  he  ordered 
bis  ship  to  be  run  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  op- 
posed to  him ;  his  second,  the  Temeraire,  engaged 
the  next  ship  in  the  enemy's  line ;  and  the  others 
singled  out  their  adversaries  in  succession,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  battle.  For  the  space  of 
four  hours  the  conflict  was  tremendous  ;  particu- 
larly in  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  comman- 
der-in-chief had  commenced  the  onset.  The  guns 
of  his  ship  repeatedly  set  fire  to  the  Redoubtable, 
and  the  British  seamen  were  employed  at  inter- 
vals during  the  heat  of  the  battle  in  throwing 
buckets  of  water  on  the  spreading  flames,  which 
might  otherwise  have  involved  both  ships  in  de- 
struction. 

Both  the  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  a 
degree  of  bravery  and  skill  highly,  honourable  to 
their  officers  and  men ;  but  the  attack  was  irre- 
sistible. About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Spa- 
.nisb  admiral,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  joining  the 
frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  for  Cadiz.  Ten 
.  minutes  afterwards,  five  of  the  headmost  ships  of 
die  enemy's  van,  under  admiral  Dumanoir,  tacked, 
and  stood  to  the  windward  of  the  British  line; 
the  stemmost  was  taken,  but  the  others  escaped. 
The  heroic  exertions  of  the  British  were  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with 
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the  coiiimatidel*-in-chief,  Villencuve,  and  two 
Spanish  admirals.  The  tetnpieBtiibus  vtmihuv 
which  came  on  after  the  ftctioni  render^  it  ne- 
tessliry  to  destroy  most  of  these  prizes^  of  which 
only  four  rtetB  carried  into  GM>raltar.  The  fur- 
tive ships,  under  Dutnahoir^  were  Captured  off 
Ferrol  pti  the  4th  Ndvember^  by  a  equadroa  tmdUr 
the  comaiand  of  sir  Richard  Straclia». 

The  losfc  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Trafelgttr 
was  estimated  at  1587  tneti)  killed  And  wounded ; 
but  great  as  the  victory  Was^  and  in  iihpcnriMOe 
and  brilliancy  it  yields  to  Hone  io  the  antlals  df 
naval  warfkte^  it  was  (Purchased  at  an  immense 
expense  to  the  country^  About  the  middle  of 
the  ^tton,  as  lord  Nels6ti  was  Walking  the  qiite- 
tei'^deek,  attentive  to  it^  progr^ss^  and  apn^ously 
expectiiig  its  issud,  he  received  stehot  in  the  left 
breast  from  a  musket  ball,  which  wounded  hiOi 
mortally/ and  he  instantly  fell*  He  was  itAttiedi- 
ately  carried  to  the  cockpit^  where  he  lived  about 
an  hour^  and  employed  the  short  space  of  lime 
tlow  allotted  hirti  iii  giving  orders,  receiving  re- 
ports^ and  making  iilquiries  ^ncerning  the  state 
of  the  action.  The  doling  sceiie  of  his  glorious 
career  was  not  unwtothy  of  his  foriher  ^Kplmts. 
In  the  hour  of  death  he  displayed  the  same  mag- 
nmiimity  that  had  iDa^ked  his  ehaiiE^er  and  ^oti- 
duct  through  life.  C^scious  of  his  approaching 
dinolution^  he  sent  for  admiral  Colliiigwood,  the 
second  in  commadd^  to  whom  be  eommtihicated 
the  particulars  of  bis  situation,  and  then  gav6  the 
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ite6«8Mry  orders  16  the  c>fllcers  by  whOrti  he  Wtts 
suitounded. 

Oki  being  told  tbit  the  British  flag  wad  trium- 
phai^t,  abd  that  fifteen  sail  of*th6  lid6  had  Btliick, 
h6  aj^ared  much  cotiMled.  A  few  tnomettfa 
before  his  death,  he  said  to  eat)taih  Hai^dy,  «  I 
€cH]]d  have  Wished  tb  live  to  efajoy  this  day ;  but 
Gdd's  wiil  be  dtttte/'  «  My  lord,^*  replied  the 
cajrtftifi,  **  you  die  in  the  midst  of  triumph  !** 
NeiSttti  fej>lied,  «  God  be  praised  V*  and  almost 
it^tatttly  ei^pited.  Thus  fell  the  hero  of  the  Nile, 
of  Copenhagen,  and  of  Trafalgar,  after  a  victory 
which  utt^riy  blasted  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  for 
the  subjugation  and  ruin  of  England.  His  con- 
tempomri^  moutu  his  loss ;  postfeiity  will  reVere 
Ws  talents  and  courage ;  the  pages  6f  history  will 
record  his  fame  and  immortalize  his  name^  while 
his  example  will  bttg  be  held  up  to  th6  imitation 
of  future  tommadders.  The  mortal  remains  of 
the  British  admiral  wttt  conveyed  to  England, 
and  interred  with  the  highest  public  honours. 
Having  left  no  son,  the  titld  of  Bad  Ndson^  witii 
a  permanent  revenue  annexed,  was,  by  an  act  of 
national  and  enthusiastic  gratitude,  conferred 
upon  his  brother^  a  private  clergyman,  all  parties 
on  this  dcCasion  vying  in  their  oppressions  of  grief 
ind  admiration. 

In  dOnsequence  of  tho  diath  of  lord  Nelson, 
admiral  CoUingwood  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  fl*et,  and  complied  the  victory.  In  clear- 
ing th^  ships  of  prisoners,  however,  he  found  such 
anumber  of  wounded,  that,  in  order  to  alleviate 
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as  much  as  possible  this  scene  of  human  misefy^ 
he  transmitted  to  the  marquis*  de  So)an&,  gover- 
nor-general of  Andalusia,  a  proposal,  offering  to 
commit  the  wounded  to  the  care  of  their  country ; 
the  officers  to  be  liberated  on  their  parole^  and 
the  privates  on  receipts  being  given  that  they 
should  not  serve  by  sea  or  land  till  regularly  ex^ 
changed*  This  proposal  was  embraced  with  avi- 
dity, not  only  by  the  governor,  but  by  the  whole 
country,  wMch  resounded  with  expressions  of 
s^plause  and  gratitude.  The  S^nish  governor, 
in  return  for  this  trait  of  British  generosity,  de- 
livered up  the  English  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
board  several  of  the  ships,  and  made  an  offer  c^ 
the  hospitals  to  the  wounded  on  board  the  fleet, 
pledging  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation  for 
their  good  treatment. 

On  the  news  of  this  important  victory^  one 
general  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
nation.  The  munificence  of  the  country  was 
lavished  on  the  family;  and  his  companions  in 
arms,  the  partners  of  his  dangers  and  his  tri- 
umphs, shared  also  in  the  tokens  of  national  gra- 
titude. Admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  a  pension  of  L.SOOO  per  annum. 
The  earl  of  Northesk  was  honoured  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  pension.  A  liberal  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  their  countr}' ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  readily 
and  cheerfully  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  who  were  wounded,  and 
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tii^  nidowsy  (Hpimns,  and  relatives  of  such  as  were 
killed  to  this  m£anorat)le  action* 

Is  thp  East  Indies^  the  wa:r  was  continued  be- 
tween the  East  India  Company  and  the  rajah  of 
JQburtpdfC^  ^ed  by  Hgikar.  Eariy  in  the  year, 
lord  Lake  made  several  successive  attacks  on  the 
town  oi  Bhurtpote,  in  all  of  whkh  he  was  re« 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss.  At  length  Hol« 
kar's  general,  Ameer  Khan,  hitving  been  entirely 
routed  by  gi^eral  Smith,  and  himself  po  much 
reduced  that  he  could  give  no  asststsmce  to  his 
silly,  whilst  lord  Lake  was  preparing  for  a  new 
attack  on  Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  offered  proposals 
for  peace,  which  were  acceded  to  on  the  10th 
ApriU  on  the  cbnditioii  of  his  yielding  to  the 
Compiaqy  the  fbrtmss  of  D^eg,  and  restoring  the; 
districts  which  had  been  copfen^d  upon  him  af))er 
tbe  peace  with  Seindiah^  tc^ether  with  the  pay- 
ment <^  a  sum  qf  money*  In  July,  lord  Cortiwallis 
gitiyed  at  Madras  to  take  upon  hhn  the  o|ice  of 
govemco'-geneEral,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
^  suwessor  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesl^y.  His 
lordshqfi,  however,  was  in  sudi  a  reduced  stete  of 
health,  that  he  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  at 
GaEepoor,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  in  the  67th 
year  of  Ms  a^.  The  records  of  the  British  em- 
^re  in  Ama  will  be^r  ample  testimony  to  hif( 
splendid  apd  inq^ortant  services.  To  the  £ast 
India  Company  his  memory  is  peculiarly  endear^. 
British  IndBa  will  always  be  proud  to  associate 
wit^  its  h^piness,  its  prosperity,  and  renown, 
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the  grateful  rememlinmce  of  its  highly  venmted' 
benefactor  ;  and  the  native  powers  will  long  and- 
sincerely  iregret  a  nwui  who  so  deservedly  possess- 
ed their,  unbounded  confidence  and  high  esteem.' 
As  a  patriot,  a  statesman^  a  warrior,  and  i^  tnan^ 
the  character  of  the  marquis  Comwallis  shme& 
with  distinguished  lustre.  Peace  was  signed  witk 
Hdkar  on  ihe  24tli  December  on  favourable  con- 
ditions, by  which  he  ,was  received  a^  a  friend  of 
the  Compainy ;  and  thus  a  temporary  calm  was 
restored  to  that  part  of  India* 

Since  the  return  of  Mr  Pitt  to  office,  scarcely 
any  thing  had  occurred,  the  great  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar excepted,  but  disaster  and  disappoiotmeat. 
The  total  fedlurc  of  the  continental  (x>alition 
greatly  augmented  the  gloom  and  disquietude 
which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  England,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr  Pitt.  At 
the  close  of  the  former  session  of  parliament,  this 
distinguished  statesman  had  been  compelled,  by 
the  decline  of  a  constitudon  originally  ^lelicatCt 
to  relinquish  all  active  share  in  public  business^ 
and  retire  to  Bath ;  from  whence  he  returned  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of 
debility  and  exhaustion,  no  doubt  augmented  by 
anxiety  and  disappointment.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  battle  o£ 
Austenlitz  produced  an  agitation  of  spirits  which 
^werfiiUy  increased  his  disorder;  for  on  return- 
ing to  his  villa  at  Putney,  near  London^  he 
jbireathed.bia  l^st  on  the  28d  of  January  1806^  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age,  having  directed  vthe 
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aiffiurs  of  his  country  for  a  Ibnger  period  than  any 
t>tber  minister. 

Under  his  auspices  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  most  splen-- 
did  victories ;  her  ccdonial  acquisitions  were  great- 
ly ext^ided ;  but  her  public  burdens  were  also 
enormously  augmented*  He  labour^  success-^ 
fttUy  to  presetre  his  country  frmn  the  contagion 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  that  deadbtted. 
France;  and  exerted  Imnself  with  equal  zeal, 
but  with  less  success,  in  resisting  the  miUtary 
despotism  by  which  thiat  power  thrmtened  to 
suligugate  the  continent.  As  a  financier,  he  dis«^. 
played  great  ability  in  the  accumulation  of  piiblic> 
Besoun^s ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whcr 
Iher  he  displayed  equal  political  wisdom  in  tho; 
distribution  of  them.  In  forming  continentair 
alliances,  he  relied  too  implkitly  cm  the  influeni^e 
of  money  for  ensuring  to  Great  Britain  thatr 
ascendency  in  fordgn  ccHirts,  to  winch,  by  her^ 
generous  aid,  she  was  entitled*  His  character^ 
has  beea  pourtfayed  in  very  dififerent  cdours,; 
and  exhibited  in  very  different  pt^nts  ctf  view,  by 
those  who  condemn  and  those  who  approve  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted.  ^ 
.  Tbose  who  considered  the  revolutionary  war> 
as  unnecessary,  regarded  him  as  one  ^  the  prin- 
c^al  authors  of  the  tremendous  e^  which  thatf 
contest  brought  upon  Europe.  While'^'others,  re-: 
fleeting  on  the  extensive  spread  and  dangecousk 
t^utency  of  thd  principles  of  the  French  revolu^ 
tioD,  aod  on  the  extreme  hazard  to  which  Great; 
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Biifam  was  exposed,  by  srtondihg  an  mdAffemnt 
spectator  till  France  had  subdued  the  dontinen^ 
and  kici^eased  her  marine  in  prpportion  ta  her 
miGt^py  strength^  regard  him  as  the  saviour  of 
his  cQUntiy.  Ev^ery  kiq>artial  per^on^  indeed, 
iftUst  od&fes^  that  Mr  Rtt  stood  in  a  .situation 
whdiy  unpreoedented,  and  dsffituh^  beyond  ez^ 
afmple^-*^  situation  in  which  he^  could  derive  no 
information  from  the  meafures  of  pvecedii^  mu 
nistersy  or  the  policy  of  £&rtOGv  times.  The  gomd 
question  which  presented  itself  to  Ins  considera* 
tion,  was  of  a  nature  entirely  new.  History  ftir- 
nished  no  fkdts  that  oould  serre  as  a  guide  to  his 
ck)nduct  ^  in  £ln  un^^lored  path  he  seemato  hi^re 
taken  the  surei^  direction*  By  the  meaBures: 
adopted;  his  country  i^»  sayed ;  by  pwsaiing  a: 
di^rentt^ourse,  the  result  might  hat^e  been  other., 
wie^.  The  conseqiienqss  of  these  mdisuces  are 
Vii^ble  in  all  their  extent :  ikoso^  aidsing  from  aa 
opposite  system  ei  politics,  luiwever  briUiant  the 
colours  in  which  imagination  iriay  paim  them» 
are  wholly  theoretic,  and  not  having  b^n  vei ifiedi 
by  experiment,  thpy  a»  merely  speculative* 

The  uitpi^judiced  hdstomn  wlU  not  deny  to 
Mr  Pitt  the  praise  of  being  a  man  of  firm  pucpos^ 
of  hotlourabWpride,  and  of  dinnteyested  pvindple* 
Ambition  id  vniversj^ly  allowed  to  have  been  a 
prominent  trait  in'  his^  character ;  but  iiwas  tho 
ambition  ^f  a  ^reat  mind.  His  political  ymw^ 
Were  gl'and  and  extensive :  but  it  must  be  con^^ 
jfessed,  that  his  most  favbqrtte  plans  proved' unw 
wccessfiil ;  and  his  most  promising  sehe«e,  the 
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last  continental  co^ilioti,  eontributed  only  to  the 
gtgatitie  power  and  prodigious  aggraa^zeinent 
of  iFrance.  The  ftilare,  however,  i$  not  to  be 
ascdbed  to  the  plan,  but  to  the  miktakeift  in  the 
execution,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  either 
to  prevent' or  to  rectify.  Subsequent  events  have 
afforded  proof,  that  he  had  made  a  just  estimate 
oi  the  effects  which  the  union  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  actidg  in  perfect  concert,  might  be 
able  to  produce.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
witness  the  justness  of  his  calculations,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

Dittntenestedaess  in  r^ard  lb  pecutiiar}&mai. 
tere,  was  <me  of*  his  distihguisiiing  cbaracteristitl;. 
In  tbs  respect,  to  his  memory  might  be  ju8% 
applied  the  motto,  *^  non  sibi  $ed  pa^iie  wiaiA'* 
After  ah  adtiinistfadon  of  two-a!nd4wenty  yekrs 
iie  w^B  so  fkr  from  ha\ang  em^iehed  hini^lf,  that 
tee  left  fo^ind  him  very  considerable  ddbts,  vthkh 
be  umi  ttnttbl6  td  liqtiidate.*^Whatei^w  errors  his 
oppou^sti^  might  discover,  or  &ncy  they  disco- 
vered^ in  bi^  politicai  views,  he  Was  certainly  a 
great  miaii.    Oh  the  pi^lic  theatre  of  like  world 
he  Idi^  acfted  a  v^  ([conspicuous  part.    As  a 
ffBaifesmM,  his  name  will  be  celebrated  tn  the 
anbab  of  Earopev  etnd  his  itondact  will  Idng  be 
the  t&eni^  t^  h4Ah  ceilsure  ahd  applause^    As  a^ 
orat(^,  he  stethds  ainliost  uhrivalled :  he  was  the 
TuHy  of  BHtain,  and  the  ^lory  of  her  seD«te^ 
Hi*  counfry  difowed  its  respect  for  his  memory 
by  taking  on  itself  the  paytoent  of  hiq  debts; 
and  ah  rnds^n^s  t6  the  king  was  presented  by 
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piyrliament,  praying  his  Majesty  to  dirwt  that  thfc 
remains  of  the  minister  should  be  interred  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,   ; 


CHAPTER  IL 

1806.  '  . 

Thi;  parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on 
the  21st  of  January  1806.  In  the  sqpeech  from 
the  throne,  the  recent  victory  of  Trafalgar  was 
prominently  alluded  to,  and  described  as  an  ex- 
ploit "  beyond  all  precedent."  Tlie  king  de- 
plored the  necessity  which  the  emperor  of  Get- 
many  had  felt  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest, 
but  was  consoled  in  the  prospect  of  the  un^ken 
adherence  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and^expressed 
his  full  confidence  in  the  unexhausted  resources 
of  his  dominions.  In  the  debate  which  ensued 
upon  this  address,  lord  Grenville  remarked,  that 
the  state  of  the  country  imperioudy.  called  &tr 
investigation,  but  that  circumstances  painful  to 
his  feeling  induced  him  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  coouitons,  lord  Henry  Petty  ac- 
.knowledged  his  intentk)n  of  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address ;  but  as  circumstances,  which 
be  deeply  lamented,  prevented  the  attendance  of 
the  individual  most  interested  to  defend  the  mea- 
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Hfires  of  government,  he  sbotild  make  it  the  mb< 
ject  of  a  fulure  motion.    The  addresses  were  pre* 
sented  on  the  23d,  the  day  of  Mr  Pitt's  decease. 
.  After  a  short  interval  Mr  Lascelies  moved,  that 
the  late  minister  be  interred  at  the  public  expense, 
and  a  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  that  exceUent  statesman^. 
Objections  were  instantly  started  to  the  motion 
thus  worded,  and  it  was  opposed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished members,  who  avowed  their  conviction; 
of  his  integrity  and  thdr  admiration  of  his  talents. 
Among  these  was  Mr  Windham,  who  declared^, 
that  he  could  not  concur  in  styling  Mr  Pitt  an  ex- 
cellent statesman,  and  that  the  motion  did  not  rest 
on  the  basis  of  historical  truth.    Mr  Fox  said,  that 
BO  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pri-^ 
vate,  and  even  in  ifiany.respects  the  public,  virtues^ 
pf  Mr  Pitt.     His  great  eloquence  and  splendid 
talents  cast  a  veil  over  the  system  upon  which  he 
acted,  an4  concealed  its  deformity.     And  how-* 
0  9ver  desirous  he  might  be  to  bury  in  oblivioa 
former  contests,  he  could  not  consent  to  confer 
public  honours  on  his  memory,  upon  the  ground 
of  his  \mng  an  excellent  statesman. 

Lord  Castlereagh  pronounced  this  to  be  a  ques^ 
tion  of  feeling  rather  than  of  argument  ^  and*  he 
urged  that  tl>e  house  would  act  inconsistently 
with  its  own  opinion,  repeatedly  expressed,  if  it 
hesitated  to  recognize  the  merits  of  Mr  Pitt.  He 
at  the  same  time  confessed,  that  had  he  framed  the 
motion,  it  would  have  been  couched  in  nnich 
stronger  terms.     On  a  division  of  the  house,  thd 
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niimber^  were  258  to  89.  The  sum  of  L.40,000' 
was  subsequently  voted  for  the  paytdetit  of  his 
debts.  Thii^  was  approve  by  Mt  ibic,  who  al^ 
lowed  that  Mr  Pitt  \^as  entitled  to  fbi'm  a  distin* 
guished  patt  of  dby  ^ministration  framed  on 
generd  princi|)led^  and  t^irith  a  view  to  geneml 
advantage ;  and  he  delicately  adverted  to  the  Uw 
eflfoirt  of  Mr  Pittj  previous  to  his  acceptance  of 
office,  as  eviiidng  the  absence  of  all  fbelitigs  of 
political  animosity  on  his  pAtti 
.  The  death  of  Mr  Pitt  caused  a  total  chsltige  in 
the  ministry.  liord  Eldon  resigned  the  seald,  and 
the  honourable  Thotnas  Erskine  ^^  appointed 
lord  diancellor,  and  constituted  a  peer  of  th^ 
realta  by  the  title  of  Lord  Erskine*  L(jrd  Gren-. 
ville,  li^hom  the  king  had  sent  fof,  and  etnpotKr^ 
ered  to  forth  a  new  administration,  itwludihg  Mi^ 
Fbx,  who  had  now  beeh  estranged  frorii  the  royal 
councils  more  than  twenty  years,  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  lord  Henry  l^etty 
chancellor  of  the  e^chfequen  Earl  FitX^^rilUiara 
president  of  the  council,  Viscoiint  SSdmouth  lord 
privy  seal.  Mr  Fox  was  mide  secretary  of  st^tS 
for  foreign  affairs ;  lord  Spencer  seCretaty  for  the 
home  department;  and  Mr  Wittdhanl  decret&ry 
at  war*  Mr  Grey  first  lord  of  th6  admiralty,  and 
Mr  Sheridan  treasuirer  of  the  navy.  Earl  Moiral 
mailter^eqeral  of  the  ordnance,  and  general  Fitz^^ 
patrick  secretary  for  the  colonies.  His  grace  the 
diike  of  Bedford  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Mr  Elliott  principal  secretary. 
Jiord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief-justice  of  the  cour| 
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of  King's  Bendi,  was  also  appoiiited  to  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  Sir  Arthur  Pigot  and  sir  Sahmel 
fiomilly  were  nominated  attorney  and  soIiciix)r^ 
generals. 

The  new  ministry  were  not  slow  in  entering, 
iipon  the  duties  of  their  office.  On  the  il6th  of 
March  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought 
forward  the  budget  for  the  year.  The  amouni; 
of  the  ways  and  means  Wds  L. 43,618,472,  ahd 
of  the  supplies  L*43,660,d00.  The  war  taxes, 
amounting  to  h.  14,500,000,  were  to  be  increased 
to  L.  19,500,000,  dnd  a  new  loan  of  L.  18,000,000 
was  proposed*  Mr  Windham  brought  in  a  bill 
fbr  iniisting  the  regular  artny  for  a  term  of  years 
instead  of  for  life,  as  herfetofbre.  This  regular 
tion,  which  forms  ah  epoch  in  the  military  history 
of  England,  miet  with  general  approbation.  The 
infantry  were  to  be  inlisted  for  seven  years,  and 
the  cavalry  for  ten.  The  plan,  however,  did  not 
jjass  without  miidh  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
lord  C&stlereagh  affirmed  the  state  of  the  country 
to  be  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  that  the 
j>resent  ministers  reposed  on  a  bed  of  roses  / 

The  country,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
the  liumber  of  its  enemies  increase.  The  politics 
of  ftrufesia,  which  had  long  been  vacillating,  noN^ 
assanoed  an  aspect  decidedly  hostile  to  Great  Bri-. 
tain.  On  the  80th  of  January  his  Prussian  majeisrty 
issued  a  proelamaiion^  in  Which  he  signified  his 
intention  of  taking  possessiidn  df  HanbVer,  agri^e- 
ably  to  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  empid- 
roT  of  Eratice.    This  Was  followed  by  a  sec6t>d 
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proclamation,  dated  the  ^th  of  Marcib,  6rdeiing 
the  Prtisfflau  ports  to  be  shut  against  the  vessels 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence 
of  these  hostile  proceedings,  Mr  Fox,  ontheSlst 
April,  brought  down  a  messs^e  from  his  Majesty, 
informing  the  house  of  commons  that  he  had 
thought  it  proper  to  adopt  meiasures  of  just  reta- 
liation, by  issuing  orders  for  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  jmd  for  the  ca;p? 
ture  of  Prussism  vessels,  of  which  official  notice 
.was  given  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  powers. 
After  this  commencement  of  hostilities,  a  great 
dumber  of  Prussian  merchant  ships  were  brought 
into  British  ports.  But,  from  the  relative  ciroum* 
stances  of  Ehgland  and  Pru^a,  the  foritner  having 
no  army  on  the  continent,  and  the  latter  lio  ships 
of  war  on  the  seas,  the  war  between  the  two 
powers  c^uld  not  he  productive  of  any  great  or 
important  events.  It  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  suspension  of  political  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  circumstances  rendered  it  of  short 
duration. :  •  v  ; 

The  British  arms,  indfeed,  at  this  time  hadlittl^ 
^  employment.  The  number  of  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  in  commission  was  truly  enormous !  No 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty— of  which 
126  were  of  the  line,  14  from  fifty  to  fOrty-four 
guns,  and  157  frigates.  The  rest  were  sloops, 
guo-brigs,  &c.  But  the  marine  of  France  was 
almo3t  annihilated,  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  fleets  were  shut  up  in  their  harbours,  not 
daring  to  venture  beyond  the  protection  of  their 
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Jiatteries.  The  British  navy  was  employed  ia 
blockading  the  hostile  ports,  and  nothing  of  isx^ 
portance  took  place  on  the  ocean. 

This  season  of  inactivity,  however,  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  philanthropist  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  periods  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 
History  will  record  an  act  of  humanity  and  jus- 
.tice  passed  by  her  legislature,  which  redounds  as 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character  as 
her  most  brilliant  victories.    The  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  carried  on  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  long 
been  regarded  by  the  enlightened  and  humane 
„as  the  opprobrium  of  Englishmen.    Yet,  infamous 
as  the  slave  trade  is,  it  had  not,  until  towards  the 
^end  of  the  last  century^  been  considered  with  that 
attention  which  a  practice  so  abhorrent  to  the 
benevolent  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  re- 
finement of  modern  manners,  might  have  been 
.  expected  to  excite.  . 

The  names  of  illustrious  writers  in  our  coun- 
try, who  had  taken  every  opportunity  to  repro- 
bate the  traffic  in  man,,  are  too- many  to  enume- 
rate.  In  France  they  had  been  seconded  by 
Necker  and  Raynal,  besides  a  multitude  of  othei^ 
who  stood  in  the  first  ranks  of  genius  ^  and  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  persons  distii^- 
guished  for  tibteir  talents  and  philanthropy  hafl 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  injured  Africans.  Y^t 
no  person  who  stood  high  in  rank  and  power  ha^ 
vigorously  exerted  his  influence  to  wipe  off  thi^ 
stain,  by  extirpating  an  evil  of  so  horrible  a  na- 
ture.     It  had  grown   by  almost  imperceptible 
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dcj^tees  to  a  gigantic  size,  until  it  became  idter- 
wbven  With  thi  system  of  Europfelirt  cfothtaerce^, 
sanctioned  by  pfescriptioh  and  public  authbrtty  ia 
all  to^titiie  nations,  attd  fettd^r^d  ^miliat  to  the 
ittiBds  of  men  by  cbnstattt  and  univertal  praetlfce. 
The  finest  (feelings  6f  the  humin  heait  Werfe  ex- 
tinguished by  a  ccHitinual  repetition  of  ettotmitiesj 
m^n  was  conisidered  a^  the  |>ropeH;y  of  mail ;  tia- 
tuml  ffeeling  was  outraged,  and  the  God  of  na- 
ture indulted.  Europeans  had  imbibed  the  false 
philosophy,  that  a  difference  of  complexidh  implied 
a  dispatity  of  intellect,  and  that  tlie  unfortunate 
Nsg^des  were  destined  by  the  gfiat  Creator  for  a 
slate  of  perpetuAl  sliVery. 

Mr  iSrattVille  Sha^p  was  the  first  individual  Wh6 
Ih  England  Stood  fOrWat'd  as  the  avowed  advocate 
of  th^  Aftfcans.  With  this  benevolent  individtiial 
the  bi^ttiibvemehts  towards  the  abolitidn  of  negto 
slavery  originated ;  and  history  will  record  hJs 
riartie  as  the  foundation-stone  on  which  was  erect- 
ed this  noble  monument  to  the  honour  Of  liberty 
and  humanity.  Ftbm  thb  year  17^5  to  177^  he 
labdured  by  all  possible  means  to  enlighten  thfe 
ptkblib  mittd  on  ttie  subject,  and  draW  the  public 
attfetitioh  to  this  horrid  traffic.  In  process  of  time 
oth'ei:  philanthropists,  inspired  with  the  same 
Christian  spirit,  came  forward  to  advocate  the 
^causey  and  a  small  select  society  of  private  indi- 
viduals was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  ttf 
overturning  this  monstrous  cdloSsUs  of  evil,  the 
African  slave  trade. 
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Mr  Clarksfon, ;  a  gentlemaQ  of  spirit  and  talents, 
BBiieirtQQk  the  tedious  and  irksome  task  of  iosti-. 
tuting  inquiries,  and  i^oUectipg  evidence  on  the. 
wbject,  in  c(ms€[queBC^  afwHo^Q  investigations  a 
scene  of  eiKMtmities  wfts  developed  jsnfficient  to^ 
uiake  humanity  ishudder.  Tbe  magnitude  of  thet 
evil  raquired  oidy  to  be  known  to  render  it. gene- 
rally  detested ;  and  from  this  period  the  society, 
found  numctfroua  coadjutors.  Men  in  all  rank$t. 
and  of  .all  religious  denominations,  united  to; 
attempt  the  removal  of  this  national  disgrace.. 
Among  these  the  Quakers,  liiath  in  £r\gland  and 
America,  wha  had  uniformly  expressed  their  di^. 
approbation  of  davery,  distinguished  themselves 
among  tbe  moat  strenuous  advocates  for  it^  aboi 
Ution ;  and  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Afric^HB  was  presented  from  that  benevol^^ 
body  to  the  British  parliament.  The.  cause  now; 
bi^n  to  become  popular.  Numerous  pamphlets 
and  tracts  on  the  subject  were  published,  aiM) 
generally  cii^culated*  Sermons  were  preached 
and  published;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
legislature  from  the  two  univei;sities,  and  from^ 
several  of  the  most  considerable  towns  >and  icor-) 
porati(H)s  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  whole  British 
nation  at  length  came  to  interest  itsdf  in  the  afito«i 
But  the  slave  tride  had  been  too  long  es(tafalishedy 
and  was  regarded  as  th&  basis  of  colonial  oultiya- 
tion  i  the  sublet  invohreda  gr^t  variety  of  inte-i 
rests,  which  con^teijuently  gave  rise  to  numerous 
obstadea  and  much  opposition^ 
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In  these  circumstances  his  Majesty's  ministers 
thought  proper  to  institute^  before  a  comtnittee 
of  the  privy-counci],  an  inquiry  into  the  &cts  anct 
allegations  contained  in  the  representations  of 
both  parties.  The  iirst  puUic  notice  that  was' 
taken  of  the  subject  was.  in  the  year  I788,  when 
Mr  Wilberfbrce,  who  since  that  lime  has  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  benevol^t 
business,  communicated  to  parliament  his  iiaten- 
tion  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  respectmg  the 
slave  trade.  And  from  that  period  to  the  desAh 
of  Mr  Pitt  the  subject  was  never  lost  sight  of, 
but  from  time  to  time. brought  under  the  notice 
of  parliament,  with  various  measures  of  success.  ^ 
It,  however,  gradually  ^ned  ground ;  and  on  the 
«8th  of  February  1805  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
was  lost  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  majority 
of  only  seren  voices. 

The  attainment  of  this^great  object  was  reserved* 
f<Mr  Mr  Fox  and  his  colleagues  in  c^ce,  supported 
by  Mr  Wilberforce  and  others.  With  a  steady  ad-, 
herence  to  the  principles  which  he  had  constantly^ 
avowed,  Mr  Fox,  on  ^e  11th  of  June  1806,  had 
the  honour  to  carry  a  resolution  in  the  house  o£ 
commons  for  the  entire  abdttion  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  motion,  so  interesting  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  was  coliched  in  the  following  teritis : 
♦*  That  this  house,  conceiving  the  African  slave 
trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  atid  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practi- 
cal expedition,  take  effectual  measures  for  abo^ 
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lisbing  the  said  irade,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
period  as  may  be  deemed  most  desirable." 

The  bill  met  with  only  a  &eble  opposition.  .It 
was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr  Wilberforce 
and  all  the  members  of  administration,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  1 15  against  only  15  dissenting 
^voices.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  solicitor-^ 
general  stated,  from  documents  before  the  house, 
that  ^nce  the  year  1796,  that  is,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  upwards  of  360,000  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  torn  from  their  country  by  Europeans^ 
iiad  either  been  sold  in^to  slavery,  or  had  miser- 
ably perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indiesi 
The  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  traffic  had  equalledi 
if  they  had  not  exceed^  in  horror  and  enormityv 
those  c^  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been 
constimtly  repeated  during  the  space  of  three 
•centuries.  An  age  that  could  tolerate  such  barba>- 
rities,  scarcely  deserves  to  be.  called  enUghtened, 
The  British  ministry  resolved  to  wipe  off  this  stain 
iiom  the  national  character;  and  their  pbilan- 
tbropic  determination  will  ever  hold  a  place  in  the 
hearts  and  memory  of  all  who  revere  the  princ^ 
pies  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  The  abcf- 
lition  of  African  slavery  forms  a  glorious  epoch 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  millions  yet 
unborn  will  commemorate  that  happy  period  in 
which  the  rights  of  human  nature  were  restored, 
in  i^ite  of  interest,  pi^cription,  and  prejudice. 

The  trial  of  lord  Melville,  on  his  impeachment 
by  the  commons^  was  a  circumstance  of  consider- 
able interest  in  the  transactions  of  this  year.    It 
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oommenced  in  Westminster^ballf  on  the  9gth 
April,  before  the  lords,  the  membara  of  the  house 
of  .commoos  heiog  present  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  The  articles  of  the  chai^  were 
ten  in  num]^,  but  in  substmice  were  reikicible 
\Q  three*  h  That,  as  treasurer  of  the  BaAy^  he 
had  i^ptpliad  divers  sums  of  public  money  to  bis 
private  use  and  profit  ^.  Tlmt  he  had  permitted 
bi^  payinaster,  Trotter,  to  take  large  sums  g£ 
money  from  the  bank  of  England,  issued  to  it  on 
acccH^ut  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  place  it 
in  his  own  nao^e  with  his  private  banker.  3.  That 
be  bad  permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  moqey  so 
abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  emolument,  and 
I^d  himself  derived  profit  therefrom.-m-Tbe  trial 
was  cQuduQted  with  unusual  dispatch  for  a  proceed^ 
ing  f>f  tliat  nature,  the  evidence  and  arguments  on 
bff^  sides  being  closed  on  the  17th  May,  and  setjh 
tence  pronounced  June  12tb.  The  result  was, 
that,  by  a  miajority,  his  lordship  was  pronounced 
1^  guilty  v^oa  ea(;h  of  the  ten  articles ;  but  on 
four  of  them  the  majority  for  his  acquittal  was 
considerably  less  than  double  the  number  of  those 
who  gave  a  contrary  judgment  The  whole  nun^- 
.ber  of  peers  who  voted  was  135. 

An  important  commercial  law  .was  passed  dur- 
ing this  session  of  parliament,  namely,  for  per- 
mitting the  free  interchange  of  grain  of  every 
kind  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without 
either  bounty  or  duty  >  the  good  effects  of  which 
to  both  countries  have  since  been  a»|dy  experi- 
enced.    An  act  also  passed,  under  the  title  of  the 
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AEOericaxi  Intercourse  bOl,  though  not  "d^ifhout 
violent  opposition,  for  legalizing  the  trade  for 
lumber  and  provisions  carried  on  by  neutrals  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  which  in  time  of  war  had 
generally  been  found  indispensably  necessary, 
Uiough  violating  the  navigation  laws.  It  em« 
powered  the  king  in  council,  when  such  necessity 
i^ould  arise  during  the  present  war,  to  authorize 
his  governors,  under  such  restrictions  as  should 
seem  fit,  to  permit  this  traffic,  with  the  proviso^ 
that  neutrals  should  not  import  any  commodities^ 
staves  and  lumber  excepted,  which  were  not  the 
produce  of  their  own  countries,  and  should  not 
e;cport  sugar  and  other  products  of  the  islands. 

Of  the  foreign  military  and  political  events  of 
the  year,  those  relating  to  Naples  occupy  the 
firet  place*  On  the  9th  February,  a  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assist- 
ed by  Massena  and  other  generals,  marched  for 
Naples,  and  on  the  15th  entered  the  capital,  the 
garrison  in  the  city  and  the  forts  having  capitula- 
ted. The  king  and  queen  had  retired  to  Palermo 
in  January,  with  a  part  of  the  Neapolitan  army, 
and  accompanied  by  several  of  the  nobility.  The 
heir  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  re- 
mained in  Naples  till  the  ^proach  of  the  Frenchj^ 
when  he  retired  with  some  troops  to  Calabria, 
where  general  Dumas,  a  French  emigrant,  was 
endeavouring  to  organize  a  levy  en  masses  Gene- 
ral Eegnier  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives^ 
and  ^er  some  actions,  in  which  the  Neapolitans 
displayed  very  liti^e  martial  spirit,  the  war  in 
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Calabria  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples  submitted  to  the  French,  ex- 
cept Gaeta  and  another  fortress.  Most  of  the 
principal  families  in  the  country,  having  lost  all 
esteem  for  their  lawful  monarch,  attached  them- 
selyes  to  the  French  interest ;  so  that  Napoleon 
ventured  to  issue  a  decree  conferring  the  crown 
of  Naples  upon  his  brother  Joseph,  and  bis  heirs- 
male,  with  the  proviso,  that  the  crowns  of  that 
country  and  of  France  should  never  be  united  in 
the  same  individual.  Accordingly  Joseph  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  80th  March, 
and  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  the  nobles  testifying  ihe  great- 
est satisfaction  at  the  change. 

The  queen  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
however,  for  the  king  himself  was  a  mere  cypher, 
resolved  to  make  some  attempts  to  recover  the 
crown.  They,  accordingly,  by  the  means  of  their 
emissaries,  excited  an  insurrection  against  the 
French  in  Abruzzo  and  Calabria,  which  for  a 
time  freed  these  provinces  from  French  influence. 
While  these  disturbances  were  still  subsisting,  sir 
Sidney  Smith  arrived  at  Palermo  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  took  the  command  of  the  English 
squadron  lying  there,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  tiie 
line,  with  some  fHgates  and  smaller  vessels. 

He  began  his  operations  by  throwing  succours 
into  Gaeto  and ;  afterwards,  taking  possesion  of 
the  isle  of  Capri,  he  proceeded  along  the  coast,  ex« 
citing  a  general  alarm,  and  keeping  up  a  connexion 
with  the  discontented  Calabrians.    At  length,  at 
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the  urgent  requests  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  sir 
John  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  British  troops 
in  Sicily,  embarked  a  body  of  about  4800  effec- 
tive men,  with  which,  on  the  1st  of  July,  he 
effected  a  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia,  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calalma.  Gene^ 
ral  R^gnier  with  his  troops  being  encamped  some 
miles  distance  at  Maida,  sar  John  determined 
upon  attacking  him  before  he  should  be  joined 
by  his  expected  reinforcements,  and  accordingly 
advanced  to  the  place  on  the  4th. 

The  junction,  however,  had  been  made  on  the 
night  l^ore,  and  the  enemy,  to  the  number  q£ 
about  700^  descended  from  the  heights,  and 
marched  into  the  plam  to  meet  the  assailants. 
After  firing  for  some  time,  both  armies  rushed  on 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  superior  firmness  of 
the  British  soldiers  soon  decided  the  contest* 
As  soon  as  the  weapons  crossed,  the  Frmu^h  gave 
way,  and  were  pursued  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
An  attempt  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  day 
proved  ineffectual,  and  a  complete  victory  ws» 
left  to  the  British,  whose  loss  was  inconsiderable 
compared  with  that  of  their  oppcments*  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  brilliant  action 
was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  CalalM*ian  pea-^ 
santry,  and  the  expukion  of  the  French  from  the 
prc»rince. 

£fiS)rts  of  this  kind,  however,  were  inadequate 
to  tbe  promoting  of  any  permanent  change  in  the 
state  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  sir  John 
Stuart,  sensible  that  he  could  not  long  maintain 
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Im  ground  in  Calabria^  prepared  for  returning  td 
Sicily.  Having,  by  one  of  his  officers,  obtained 
possession  of  the  strong  fort  of  Scylla,  opposite  to 
Messina,  he  recrossed  the  Straits,  leaving  the  Cala« 
brian  insurgents  to  contend  with  an  exasperated 
£9e,  who  treated  them  as  rebels ;  and  every  kind  of 
cruelty  was  practised  on  both  sides,  in  a  protracted 
and  desultory  war&re.  The  French,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Maida,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
which  had  long  employed  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  force ; .  and  general  Fox,  who  took  the 
compiand  of  the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  refusing 
toi  concur  in  the  hopeless  plans  of  the  court  of 
Palermo  foir  recovering  Naples,  the  pew  govern- 
ment in  that  kingdom  remained  undisturbed, 
except  by  some  intestine  disorders. 

By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  •  Cattaro,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  bad 
been  transferred  from  Austria  to  France.  Dur- 
ing the  delay  of  the  latter  in  coming  to  take  pos^ 
session,  a  Russian  man  of  war  from  Corfu  arrived 
at  the  port,  while  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  abuad 
of  Montenegrins,  were  in  a  state  of  resistance  to 
the  stipulate  transfer.  On  this  event  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  garrison  evacuated  Cattaro 
on  the  4th  March,  which  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  imtives,  chiefly  Greeks,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  Russians.  The  French  on  their  arrival, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  their  disappointment, 
seized  Ragiisa,  to  which  they  had  no  clsum,  on 
pretence  of  securing  it  against  the  Montenegrins. 
They  were. afterwards  besieged  in  this  pUce  by 
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the  Russians  and  Montenegrins,  but  tbey  held 
out  until  relieved  by  general  Molitor  with  an  army 
from  Dalmatia.  The  French  then  became  the 
assailants,  and  soon  cleared  the  territory  of  Ra- 
gusa  from  th^  allies.  The  latter  being  afterwards 
assembled  in  force  near  Castel  Nuovo,  were  de- 
feated by  general  Marmont  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  Russians  remained  in  possession  of  the  place 
to  the  end  of  the  year. 

About  this  time  an  important  acquisition  wa» 
made  by  the  British  arms  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
Ae  globe.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  sir  Home  Popham  and  general  Be- 
resford,  who  had  be^  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1805  with  a  force  of  about  5000  men,  judging 
it  expedient  to  make  an  attack  on  some  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  they  em- 
barked a  part  of  the  land  forces ;  and  after  a  pas* 
sage  long  and  tedious  beyond  what  they  had  ex- 
pected, on  the  6th  of  June  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  sir 
Home  Popham  proceeded  in  the  Narcissus  to 
reconnoitre,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
the  different  situations  on  its  bank,  and  to  collect 
as  much  information  as  possible  relative  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  The  progress  of  the  ships 
np  the  river  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  shoals, 
the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  the  foggy  weather, 
and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charts. '  The  laborious 
and  unremitted  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men, 
however,  enabled  him  to  surmount  these  obstacles  ^ 
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and  ike  squadron,  after  having  occupied  nine 
days  in  proceeding  about  eighty  miles,  came  (o 
an  anchor  otff  the  point  of  Quilmay,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  the  British  com^ 
manders  had  resolved  to  attadk  in  preference  to 
Monte  Video. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  course  of  the  after* 
noon  and  night,  a  landing  was  effected  without 
opposition,  though  a  body  of  the  enemy,  coomsU 
ing  of  about  SOGO  men,  dbiefly  cavalry,  wiHi  eight 
field'pieoes,  was  posted  at  the  village  of  Redac-^ 
tton,  on  a  height  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  die  troops  disembtu-ked,  and  directly 
in  thehr  front  The  whole  intermediate  space,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  and  left,  was  a  perfect  flatt 
impassable  in  winter,  but  represented  by  the  guide 
as  practicable  at  that  time  to  the  march  of  artil- 
lery. It  was  eleven  o'clock  next  morning  before 
the  troops  could  move  off  their  ground.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  drawn  up  along  the  brow  <^ 
a  hili^  on  which  was  situated  the  village  of  Reckc- 
tion,  covering  their  right  flank.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  was  such,  that  the  British  forces  were 
obliged  to  march  directly  to  the  enemy's  front, 
and  to  form  a  line  as  equal  as  possiUe  to  his  in 
lei^th.  In  this  order  they  advanced,  with  two 
six-pounders  on  each  flank,  and  two  howitzers  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Having  apjwoadied 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  a  tongue  of 
swampy  ground  crossing  their  front  oUiged  them 
to  halt  till  their  artillery  took  a  circuitotis  route. 
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.  ScATcdy  biid  they  crossed  the  swafnp»  whea  the 
SfKMiirdB  opened  a  fire  from  their  field*pieces, 
vJttcfa  ftt  £r»t  wiui  well  directed ;  but  as  the  Enjg- 
lieb  advmped  ataquick  pace,  in  spite  of  the  bo^^ 
groaiid»  ifi^ieh  obliged  them  to  leave  their  artii^ 
lery  behind,  tfiey  received  but  little  injury.  A 
pait  pf  the  troops  having  gained  the  he^hts  in  a 
tolerably  good  line»  the  eneoiy  retired  from  the 
brow  of  the  bill  T^e  E^lish  then  gained  that 
poBttioOy  and  commencipg  a  6re  of  small  arms, 
the  Spaniards  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  bet 
hind  them  four  fieldrpieces  and  a  tumbdL  Hav^ 
ing  caused  the  army  to  halt  on  the  field  for  the 
space  qS  two  hours,  the  British  general  then 
marched  forward,  in  the  hope  of  preventii^  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Chuelo, 
which  lay  between  tbem  and  Bueuos  Ayres,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  three  miles*  But  on 
bis  approach  he  found  it  in  flames  aod  was  unable 
to  prevent  its  total  destruction. 

During  the  night  the  Spaniards  were  heard 
bringing  down  artillery ;  and  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  bank  erf  the  river,  as 
tfa^  position  seemed  too  much  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  which  had  opwed  on  them  from 
their  guns,  and  a  considerable  line  of  infantry. 
At  day-breidc  next  morning,  c<^>tain  Keunet  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre  both  sides  of  the  river,  whi^ 
was  sesupcely  thirty  yard^  wide,  and  fouipid  that  the 
English  had  little  or  nothing  to  protect  them, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  behind 
hedges  and  houses,  and  in  the  vessels  on  the 
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opposite  bank.  As  circumstances  were  sudi  as 
to  admit  of  no  delay,  general  Beresford  determin-- 
ed  on  forcing  the  passage,  and  for  that  purpose 
ordered  down  the  field-pieces  to  the  brink  of  the 
river.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  opened  an 
ill-directed  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry ;  the  for-^ 
met  of  which  was  soon  silenced,  though  the  latter 
was  kept  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  was  so 
ilUdirected  as  to  do  very  little  injury  to  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  who  by  means  of  boats  and  raft$ 
efibcted  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of 
5000  provincial  troops  who  lined  the  opposite 
bank,  and  made  but  a  feeble  opposition. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  English  troops,  with  some  of 
the  guns,  had  got  over  the  river;  and  general 
Beresford  having  learned  that  most  of  the  Spanish 
troops  had  abandoned  the  city,  on  the  @8th  of 
June  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  who,  witfi- 
out  attempting  further  resistance,  agreed  to  a 
capitulation,  of  which  the  principal  articles  were, 
security  to  their  religious  worship,  to  the  persons 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  all  private  properly. 
The  amount  of  the  public  treasure  taken  at 
Buenos  Ayres  amounted  to  1,291,323  dollars;  of 
which  1,086,203  dollars  were  embarked  on  board 
the  Narcissus,  and  the  remaining,  viz.  205,115 
were  left  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  elation  of  the  moment,  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  transmitted  a  circular  letter  to  the  chief 
commercial  towns  in  Britain,  informing  them 
**  that  a  whole  continent  was  laid  open  to  the 
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Biitifth  trade/'  This  unparaUeled.pDeswmytti^ 
gave  rise  to  the  utmost  extravagaaee  o£  nfi^mhr 
tioQ.  Bat  thoiigh  so  small  a  force  had  stiffici^ 
to  acquire,  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  retain 
this  un¥deldy  conquest;  and  in  a  short  tiitte 
Buenos  Ayres  was  recovered  by  the,i^iani6rds, 
under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Linieres,  a  French 
officer  in  the  South  American  service ;  and  the 
English  troops,  with  general  Beresford  their  com- 
mander, were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Sir  Home 
Popham,  nevertheless,  continued  to  blockade  the 
entrance  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  r^- 
forcements  from  the  Cape,  he  made  an  unsuceess- 
fill  attempt  on  Monte  Video.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation <^  affairs  on  the  La  Plata  at  the  dose  of 
1806. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  year  were.few  in 
number,  but  they  were  uniformly  successful.  A 
French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was  en- 
countered, in  the  month  of  Febtuary,  off  the 
coast  of  St  Domingo,  by  a  superior  force  uuder 
admiral  Duckworth.  After  a  furious  action, 
tiiree  of  them  struck  their  fl^,  and  the  other 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  and  burnt  In  the 
east,  the  French  admiral  Linois  was  captured,  by 
sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  board  the  Marengo 
of  eighty  guns,  with  the  Belle  Poule  of  forty 
guns,  on  his  passage  back  to  France,  enriched 
with  various  plunder.  A  large  convoy  from 
Rochefort  was  intercepted  by  sir  Samuel  Hood, 
and  four  out  of  five  large  frigates  were  t^en, 
with  troops  on  board    destined  for  the  West 
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lodips^  A  remarkably  gaUant  exfA^  was  also 
adiiered  by  lord  Cochrane^  who  commaiided  ijbte 
Pafias,  in  cutting  out  three  JSpanish  vessels  under 
«  heavy  fire  from  the  protecting  batteries  of 
Avillos. 

Whilst  tb^e  things  were  transacting,  negocia- 
tions  were  carrying  on  between  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  which  for  a  time  affinrded 
a  prospect  o£  <he  nratoration  of  peace.  They 
originsU^  in  a  corresqumdence  between  Mr  Fok 
and  M.  Talleyrand,  the  occasion  iy£  which  had 
been  the  disclosure  to  the  former  of  an  infamoua 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  French  emperor, 
by  an  emigrant  who  seemed  to  expect  the  con- 
ourrence  of  the  English  minister  in  the  design, 
but  of  which  Mr  Fox,  with  his  characteristic 
generosity  of  spirit,  thought  himself  obliged  to 
give  warning  to  M«  Talleyntnd.  In  reply  to  Mr 
Fox's  communication,  an  extract  was  given  from 
a  speech  of  the  emperor  to  the  legislative  body, 
on  March  2d,  in  (he  following  terms :  **  I  desire 
peace  with  England.  On  my  part  I  shall  never 
delay  it  for  a  moment :  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis  ike  treaty  of 
Amiens." 

As  this  intimation  was  clearly  understood  to  be 
intended  as  an  opening  to  negodation,  Mr  Fox, 
after  a  short  interval,  returned  an  answer  expres- 
sive of  ^^  the  cordial  dispmition  of  the  English 
government  to  treat  on  the  general  basis  of  a 
peace  honourable  to  both  countries,  and  to  thek: 
allies  y*'  adding,  ^^  that  the  existing  ties  between 
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England  md  Russia  were  such*  that  England 
<xmld  ncft  treaty  much  less  conchide,  but  in  con- 
oat  with  the  emperor  Alexander/'  M.  Talley- 
land  refdied*  **  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  adopt- 
ed the  general  principte  laid  down  by  Mr  Fox ; 
but  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  inter- 
¥entioo  of  a  foreign  and  distant  power/' 

It  happened  that  among  the  English  detained 
in  France  at  the  recommencement  of  the  war 
was  a  young  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  in 
whose  discretion  and  ability  Mr  Fox  could  ccm- 
£de  with  entire  satisfaction.  Being  invested  with 
the  requisite  powers  to  treat  with  the  French 
government,  this  nobleman  repaired  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  open  the  negociation  ;  but  he  found  the 
difficulty  respecting  Russia  unhappily  retarded 
his  progress^  though  a  point  of  Ibrm  rather  than 
aubstance ;  as  the  concert,  whether  acknowledged 
by  France  or  not,  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Petersbuig  was  not  the  less  real. 

The  most  prominent  subjects  of  diflference,  ex- 
clusive of  the  claims  of  Russia,  were  Hanover 
and  Sicily.  No  exchange  or  indemnity  for  the 
first  could  be  hearkened  to ;  and  in  his  dispatch 
of  June  Idtb,  lord  Yarmouth  informed  the  Eng- 
li^  minister  of  the  declaration  which  M.  Talley- 
rand had  at  length  made,  **  that,  considering  the 
extreme  stress  which  was  laid  on  this  point, 
Hanover  should  make  no  difficulty/'  **  Author- 
ized," says  lord  Yarmouth,  *'  by  the  concession 
of  that  in  which  the  honour  of  the  king,  and 
that  of  the  nation,  appeared  most  interested,  I 
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inquired,  whether  the  possession  of  Sicily  would 
be  demanded  ?*'  To  this  M.  Talleyrand  replied : 
**  You  have  it :  we  do  not  ask  it  Had  we  the 
|>ossession,  difficulties  would  be  much  augment^ 
ed.*'  The  French  minister  also  conceded,  that 
a  British  minister,  authorized  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  should  stipulate  for  both,  adding, 
'*  the  asperity  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  war  is  no  more ;  and  the  wish  of  France 
was  to  live  in  harmony  with  so  great  a  power  as 
Britain/' 

In  another  conversation,  M.  Talle3nrand  insi- 
nuated, that  Russia  was  inclined  to  treat  sepa- 
rately }  and  also  mentioned,  that  the  emperor  of 
France  had  received  dispatches  from  his  brother 
and  the  general  officers  under  his  orders,  stating, 
that  Naples  could  not  be  held  widiout  Sicily,  and 
the  probability  which  they  saw  of  gaining  pos- 
sessioa  of  that  island.  To  this  lord  Yarmouth 
answered,  that  being  required  to  stipulate  for  the 
restoration  of  Naples  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  peace,  there  could  be  no 
Question  of  their  separation.  M.  Talleyrand  re- 
peatedly stated  the  absolute  determination  of  the 
French  emperor  not  to  give  up  Naples,  Venice, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  nor  to  alienate  any  part  of 
His  Italian  states  to  form  a  provision  for  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  Lord  Yarmouth  solemnly  protested 
against  any  cessions  in  the  West  Indies ;  nor  did 
It  at  that  time  appear  to  his  lordship,  that  the 
French  government  cared  sufficiently  for  those 
objects,  to  give  for  them  any  continental  equiva- 
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leht  The  Frenc^h  minister,  however,  frequently 
repeated,  that  Hanover  should  be  restored,  and 
that  Malta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
be  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  observing,  that  the 
French  government  considered  these  as  objects 
sufficient  to  induce  England  to  conclude  a  peace. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Mr  Fox,  though  at  tliis 
time  rapidly  declining  in  health,  addressed  an 
excellent  dispatch  to  lord  Yarmouth,  expressing 
his  astonishment  at  the  tergiversation  of  M.  Tal- 
leyrand. The  recognition  of  the  French  empe« 
ror,  and  the  other  new  potentates,  he  regarded  as 
a  full  compensation  for  the  restoration  of  Ha- 
nover. He  transmitted  to  lord  Yarmouth  the 
full  powers  upon  which  the  French  minister  had 
laid  so  much  stress;  but  with  orders  fairly  to 
state  to  M.  Talleyrand,  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  make  use  of  them  until  that  minister  returned 
to  his  former  ground  respecting  Sicily.  He  re- 
marked, that  if  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, had  offered  to  treat  separately,  it  was  only 
in  the  Way  that  lord  Yarmouth  himself  treated ; 
that  is,  in  fornix  but  substantially  in  concert. 
Naples  and  Istria,  Mr  Fox  admitted,  were  not  to 
be  conclusive  against  agreeing  to  provisional  ar- 
ticles, subject  to  the  approval  of  Russia  j  or,  as 
he  explained  himself»  ^*  that  those  articles  should 
not  have  effect  till  a  peace  should  be  concluded 
between  France  and  Russia." 

On  the  1st  of  July  lord  Yarmouth  acknowledg- 
ed  his  receipt  of  the  full  powers  with  which  he 
was  now  vested  by  the  British  government ;  and 
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mentioned  bis  communication  of  the  same  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  who  merely  said,  "  that  change  of 
circumstances  during  a  negociation,  were  always 
valid  reasons  for  a  change  of  terms:  that  had 
any  confidential  overture  been  made  three  months^ 
ago,  France  would  have  been  ready  ,to  settle  the 
question  of  Naples  in  the  manner  most  satisfac- 
tory to  Great  Britain :  the  same  a  month  later 
with  regard  to  Holland."  At  the  close  of  the 
conference,  lord  Yarmouth  repeated,  "  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  negociation 
till  every  mode  of  seeking  to  obtain  possession 
of  Sicily  was  entirely  relinquished."  On  subse- 
quently demanding  his  passports,  M.  Talleyrand 
took  the  opportunity  of  offering  the  Hans  towns 
as  an  establishment  for  the  king  of  Naples.  But 
on  the  5th  July,  being  the  very  next  day  after 
the  receipt  of  lord  Yarmouth's  letter,  Mr  Fox 
peremptorily  replied,  "  that  the  abandonment  of 
Sicily  was  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  for 
his  Majesty  to  concede.  The  demand  of  France 
was  inconsistent  with  the  whole  principle  oa 
which  the  negociation  rests  ;  and  the  proposal  of 
M.  Talleyrand  is,  of  itself,  quite  inadmissible. 
To  the  original  basis  of  the  negociation,  there- 
fore, lord  Yarmouth  was  directed  to  advert }  and 
if  this  was  not  accepted,  to  state,  in  perfectly 
civil  and  decided  terms,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  treat  on  any  other  ground,  and  therefore  to 
desire  his  passports." 

The  earl  of  Yarmouth  having  strictly  complied 
with  his  instructions,  M.  Talleyrand  now  o^red 
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a  further  preposition  from  the  emperor,  tender- 
ing Dahnatiay  Albania,  and  Ragusa,  as  an  indem- 
nity for  Sicily.  This,  he  was  assured,  would  not 
be  accepted ;  however,  the  English  negociator 
consented  to  wait  the  return  of  the  messenger  y 
M.  Taliejrrand  adding,  **  that  if  peace  was  made, 
Germany  should  remain  in  its  present  state/'  At 
this  critical  juncture,  the  indisposition  of  Mr  Fox 
had  so  alarmingly  increased  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  attending  to  business ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding dispatches,  transmitted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name,  were  fairly  acknowledged,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  not  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  which  was  indeed  but  too  evident.  The 
elaborate  answer  of  July  18.  to  lord  Yarmouth's 
last  di^atch,  most  unhappily  and  unseasonably 
wavered  upon  the  grand  point  of  Sicily.  "  An 
exchange,'*  says  the  writer  of  that  dispatch, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  lord  Grenville, 
"  is  now  offered  for  Sicily ;  and  it  is  in  that  view, 
and  not  in  that  of  ah  absolute  and  uncompensat- 
ed cession,  that  the  question  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  to  this  the  full  and  free  consent  of 
its  sovereign  is  necessary,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  obtained  by  the  offer  of  Dalmatia."  The 
writer  then  suggests  the  addition  of  Istria,  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Venetian  states,  includ- 
ing, if  possible,  the  city  of  Venice :  and  lord 
Yarmouth  was  directed  to  continue  the  confer^ 
ences  with  M.  Talleyrand,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  more  practicable  shape  could  be  given  to  the 
exchange. 
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This  departure  from  a  point  which  Mt  Fox 
had  uniformly  insisted  on,  and  respecting  which 
he  had  declared  it  impossible  for  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  concede,  naturally  induced  the  sup- 
position that  the  English  cabinet  would  adhere 
iBrmly  to  nothing ;  and  from  this  moment  all  was 
fluctuation  and  indecision.  Nor  did  the  slightest 
probability  exist,  that  France  would  yield  in  ex- 
change what  would  be  likely  to  obtain  *^  the  full 
and  free  consent  of  the  king  of  Sicily/' 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  treaty  for  a 
separate  peace  was  in  agitation  between  France 
and  Russia.  On  the  17th  July,  M.  D'Oubril, 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  acknowledged  to 
l6rd  Yarmouth  that  he  had  produced  his  powers ; 
and  that  if  conditions,  such  as  he  judged  neces^ 
sary  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  continent,  could 
be  obtained,  he  should  sign  a  truce  of  ten  months* 
His  lordship  now  foutid  himself  in  a  still  more 
difficult  predicament.  He  remonstrated  with  the 
Russian  ambassador  on  his  conduct,  and  on  the 
impropriety  of  disguising  his  intentions  ;  and  at 
last  drew  from  him  an  avowal,  which  his  lordship 
wrote  down  in  his  presence,  "  That  being  aware 
of  the  immediate  danger  of  Austria,  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  save  her,  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  do  so  even  by  a  separate  peace/' 

Lord  Yarmouth  used  every  argument  to  dis- 
suade him  from  so  unadvised  and  precipitate  a 
measure,  but  without  success.  He  found  him 
little  disposed  to  listen  to  his  reasons  or  his  re^ 
monstrances;   and  soon  perceived  that  he  wa4 
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determined  to  conclude  a  peace,  good  or  bad, 
with  or  without  England.  On  the  20th  July 
lord  Yarmouth  was  informed  that  the  peace  was 
akeady  signed.  He  immediately  went  to  M. 
lyOubril,  but  was  told  he  was  not  at  home. 
Perceiving  his  carriage,  however,  his  lordship 
forced  his  way  to  his  presence.  The  ambassador 
admitted  the  fact,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Russia  was  signed.  The  principal 
conditions  were,  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Germany  by  the  French  troops,  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  inviolability  of 
Swedish  Pomerania.  By  a  secret  article,  Russia 
promised  to  obtain  his  Sicilian  majesty's  consent 
to  an  exchange  of  Sicily,  for  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Ivica.  Russia  was  also  to  use  her  good 
offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Lord  Yarmouth  had  not  the 
patience  to  listen  to  M.  D'OubriPs  apology  for 
this  conduct.    . 

At  his  next  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
British  plenipotentiary  perceived  that  France  had 
risen  in  her  demands,  though  not  so  much  as 
"  the  sudden  defection  of  Russia  had  led  him  to 
apprehend.**  The  French  government  still  seem- 
ed willing  to  accede  to  the  articles  relating  to 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hanover. 
M.  Talleyrand  demanded  his  powers,  which  being 
produced,  general  Clarke,  who  had  just  conclud- 
ed the  treaty  with  Russia,  was  appointed  to  treat 
with  England.  At  their  first  conference,  general 
Clarke  observed,   that  the  separate  peace  with 
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Kussia  was  to  be  considered  as  equals  or  even 
superior,  to  any  great  success  in  war,  and  con- 
sequently as  entitling  France  to  terms  much  mor« 
advantageous  than  those  to  which  she  would  have 
subscribed  some  days  ago.  In  a  second  confer- 
ence, general  Clarke,  in  speaking  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's^  German  dominions,  stated,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  France  to  extend  the  sove- 
reignty of  Prussia  over  Fulda,  Hoya,  and  some 
other  small  prtndpatities.  He  proposed  that 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Conio,  should  be  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Great  Britain,  with  a  clause  inserted 
in  the  article,  declaratory  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  order,  and  the  assignment  of  some  pensions 
for  the  kB]ght$  and  others  **  having  real  rights 
in  the  island/*  That  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
should  also  be  ceded  in  equally  full  sovereignty ; 
but,  as  a  condition,  it  was  desired  that  it  should 
be  declared  a  free  port,  or  that  a  part  of  it  should 
be  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  To  these  pro- 
posals were  added  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal  and 
Sweden. 

The  demands  of  France  were  Pondicherry,  St 
Lucie,  Goree,  Tobago,  Surinam,  Demerara,  Ber- 
bice^  and  £^equibo,  with  the  recognition  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  imperial  family,  and  of  the 
jliew  sovereigns  created  by  the  French  emperor. 
In  a  conversation  which  lord  Yarmouth  had  with 
M.  Talleyrand,  the  latter  said,  ^*  Switzeriand  is 
on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  great  change.  This 
cannot  be  averted  but  by  a  peace  with  England ; 
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but  Btill  less  oan  we  alter,  for  any  other  consider* 
attons^  our  intention  of  invading  Portugal.  The 
army  destined  for  that  purpose  is  already  assem^ 
bUng  at  BayOnne.  This  is  for  the  determinatioa 
of  Great  Britain/'  To  this  representation  he 
added,  ^*  Shall  we  execute  our  other  schemes  as 
we  did  those  of  Holland  and  Naples  ?" 

The  step  taken  by  lord  Yarmouth  in  producing 
bis  full  powers,  though  absolutely  essential  if 
peace  were  really  the  ofcrject  in  view,  gave  un- 
expected ofl^ce  to  the  En^ish  ministers,  who 
considered  it  as  '^  calculated  to  create  an  impress 
sicm  very  unfavourable  to  the  farther  progress  of 
the  negocnationJ*  The  reply  of  his  lordship, 
dated  August  Ist,  contained  a  spirited  vindica^ 
tion  of  his  own  conduct,  and  a  masterly  view  of 
the  existing  state  of  Europe  at  that  crisis.  It 
was,  however,  now  thought  proper  to  appoint  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  joint  negociator  with  the  earl 
of  Yarmouth.  The  successive  conferences  of 
the  two  lords  with  general  Clarke  and  M.  Cham* 
P^^y>  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  seenfied  little 
calculated  to  expedite  the  business.  In  the  meai^ 
tioie,  the  Ei^lish  cabinet  awaited  with  much 
anxiety  the  ultimate  resolves  of  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg ;  and  by  the  r^all  of  lord  Yarmouth 
the  negodation  rested  wholly  with  lord  Lauder- 
dale. 

The  earl  retraced,  in  a  note  to  genaral  Clarke^ 
the  ori^n,  progress,  and  circumstances  of  the 
n^^ation.  He  reminded  the  French  govern- 
pient,  that  the  uti  possidetis  was  its  original  basis  $ 
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and  represented  the  surprise  and  regret  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  felt,  when,  almost  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal, 
he  learned  that  this  principle  was  abandoned  by 
the  demand  of  the  cession  of  Sicilv,  a  demand 
which  had  hitherto  been  modified  only  by  such 
projects  of  indemnity  to  his  Sicilian  majesty  as 
appeared  to  be  wholly  inadequate  and  inadmis- 
isible.  His  lordship  observed,  that  although  this 
demand  was  so  incompatible  with  the  original 
principle  on  which  the  two  powers  had  begun  to 
treat,  as  to  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  negociations,  the  anxious  desire  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  to  concur  with  his  ally  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  to  secure  to  his  subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  had  induced  him  to  receive  any 
tew  proposal  for  granting  his  Sicilian  majesty,  in 
exchange  for  Sicily,  a  real  and  satisfactory  equi- 
valent \  adding,  that  as  no  such  proposal  had  yet 
been  made,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  declare, 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  treat  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  uti  possidetis,  as  originally 
proposed  by  France. 

His  lordship  went  on  to  declare,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  would  not  prevent  his  sove- 
reign from  listening  to  any  offer  of  a  just  and 
adequate  indemnification  to  his  Sicilian  majesty 
-for  the  cession  of  Sicily,  or  to  any  proposal  for 
an  exchange  of  territory  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  upon  just  and  equal  principles, 
such  as  might  tend  to  the  reciprocal  advantage 
of  the  two  countries.    His  lordship  also  suggested^ 
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that  although,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  signed 
between  France  and  Russia,  the  relative  situation 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  the 
same,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  acquired 
fresh  advantages,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
she  had  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire ;  an  arrangement,  the  preventing  of  which 
had  been  represented  by  France  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  powerful  motive  for  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  uH 
possidetis.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  lord  Lau^ 
derdale  represented  to  general  Clarke,  that  if  the 
principle  formerly  appeared  just  to  France,  it 
could  not  fail,  at  that  moment,  even  according 
to  their  own  views  of  the  subject,  to  be  more 
favourable  to  her  interests  than  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  • 

The  note  of  lord  Lauderdale  was  answered  by 
another  from  general  Clarke,  in  which,  after  some 
declamation  on  the  anxious  desire  which  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  riiajesty,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy,  had  manifested  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  he  imputed  to  the  British 
ministers  all  the  delays  and  diflSculties  which  at- 
tended the  business.  After  this  prelude,  he  de- 
clared in  positive  terms,  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  rejected  in  toto  the  original  basis  on  which 
the  negociation  was  founded.  "  It  could  never,*f 
says  this  note^  **  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
king  of  Italy,  to  take  the  uti  possidetis  as  the  basis 
of  the  negociation.     If  such  had  been  his  inten- 
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tion,  he  would  have  kept  Moravia,  a  pait  of 
Hungary,  Styria,  Camiola,  Croatia,  the  whole  of 
Austria,  as  well  as  its  capital :  Trieste  and  Rume, 
and  the  surrounding  coast,  would  be  still  in  his 
po^ession,  as  well  as  Genoa  and  Venice.  Hano- 
ver, Osnaburg,  and  all  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  in  the  north  of  Germany,  would  be  subject 
to  his  dominion ;  and  doubtless  his  majesty  tlie 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy  might 
then,  without  difficulty,  have  left  his  Britannic 
majesty  in  possession  of  the  Cape,  Surinam,  To- 
bago, St  Lucie,  Pondicherry,  &c.  As  to  Sicily, 
in  this  very  supposition  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king  would  not  have  left  it  to  his  enemies ; 
but  his  majesty  would  only  have  thought  that  the 
conquest  of  that  island  should  have  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  negociations  :  And  while  Prussia 
and  Russia  have  either  guaranteed  or  recc^ized 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  it  to  be  supposed  ihsA 
England  could  have  prevented  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  whidi  is  separated  from  the  continent  only 
by  a  channel  of  two  thousand  toises?*' 

General  Clarke,  in  the  next  place,  adverted  to 
the  political  situation  of  the  Batavian  republic ; 
and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  without 
the  restoration  of  its  colonies,  and  the  consequent 
re-establishment  of  its  commerce,  it  could  never 
exist  as  an  independent  state,  but  necessarily  be- 
come a  province  of  the  French  empire.  For  some 
time  the  official  papers  exhibited  little  else  than 
a  series  of  mutual  recriminations,   each  party 
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jaccufitng  the  otl^er  of  ndsiog  new  obstades,  and 
tiirowing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  negocia- 
tions;  the  British  ambassador  i^tanding  on  the 
uti  possidetis  J  white  those  of  France  unequivocally 
rejected  that  original  principle.  While  things 
were  in  this  $tate,  int^ligence  arrived  that  the 
emperoi:  of  Russia  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  M.  D'Oiibril  had  so  precipitately  conclud- 
ed }  an  ev^it  whkh  cQuld  not  &il  of  influencing 
materially  the  state  of  the  negociation.  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, indeed,  had  confessed  to  lord  Lauder- 
dale,  that  such  a  change  of  drcumstancei^  would 
certainly  induce  the  emperor  of  the  French  to 
make  peace  with  Enj^and  on  term^  to  which  he 
would  not  odnerwise  have  consented. 

This  event,  however,  made  little  d^peiK^  in 
the  demands  of  Great  Britain^  and  ind^d  none 
in  what  related  to  her  own  intere3t8«  But  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  the 
treaty  concluded  by  his  ambassador^  placed  £ngr 
land  and  Russia  in  the  same  relative  situation  as 
before  that  event  The  British  govemmait, 
therefore^  refilled  to  treat,  exc^t  in  conjunction 
with  Russia  f  and  as  no  satisfactory  indemn^- 
cation  had  hitherto  been  c^red  to  his  Sicilian 
majerty,  the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburg 
resolved  to  adhew  to  the  original  basis,  and  to 
preserve  SSdly  to  its  monarch :  The  emperor  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  directed  his  views 
chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  that  island,  and  to 
the  condusion  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
Britain. 
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It  would  be  alike  useless  and  tedious  to  detail 
minutely  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  by  M; 
Talle3rrand  and  the  English  plenipotentiary,  or 
to  transcribe  their  official  notes.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  much  unavailing  discussion,  which 
tended  little  to  bring  the  n^ociation  to  a  cohclu^ 
sion,  M.  Champagny  proposed  at  last  to  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  the  terms  on  which  the  emperor 
his  master  would  consent  to  make  peace :— 15^ 
That  Hanover,  with  its  dependencies,  should  be 
restored  to  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  2£%,  That  the 
possession  of  Malta  should  be  conlSrmed  to  Great 
Britain  ;  3dlt/j  That  France  would  interfere  with 
Holland  to  confirm  to  England  the  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  4^^,  That 
the  emperor  of  the  French  would  confirm  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty  the  possession  of  Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore,  Mahee,  and  the  other  dependent 
Comptoirs  ;  bthly^  That  Tobago  should  be  ceded 
to  Great  Britain. 

In  return  for  these  sacrifices  he  expected  the 
cession  of  Sicily ;  and  proposed  that  his  Sicilian 
majesty  should  receive  as  an  indemnity  the  islands 
of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  &c.  with  an  annuity 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
port his  dignity.  To  this  lord  Lauderdale  replied, 
that  the  article  relating  to  the  cession  of  Sicily 
was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that,  after  so  many  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  again  mentioned.  At  the  time 
of  this  conversation,  M.  Champagny  had  no  in- 
structions that  empowered  him  to  treat  concerning 
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the  affairs  of  Russia.  This  was  said  to  have  been' 
an  accidental  omission :  and  at  another  interview 
with  lord  Lauderdale,  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  received  the  necessary  powers  for  that  pur- 
pose \  but  he  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  <rf  peace  between  France  and 
England*. 

His  lordship,  in  answer  to  this,  observed,  that 
as  the  greatest  difficulties  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  conditions  to  be  granted  to  Russia,  and  as 
Great  Britain  was  resolved  not  to  make  peace 
without  obtaining  for  that  ally  the  terms  on  whieh 
she  insisted,  the  more  natural  order  would  be  to 
resume  the  conversation  on  that  subject.  A  long 
discussion  then  ensued,  which  terminated  in  M. 
de  Champagny  informing  his  lordship,  that  the 
French  government  was  wiUing,  in  addition  to 
the  treaty  signed  by  D^Oubril,  to  cede  to  Russia 
the  island  of  Corfu,  but  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  go  any  farther.  In  consequence  of  this  decla- 
ration, the  negociations  were  now  at  an  end.  The 
British  plenipotentiary,  seeing  that  no  hope  was 
left  of  bringing  the  negociation  to  a  favourable 
issue,  immediately  appUed  to  M.  Talleyrand  for 
his  passports  to  return  to  England. 

The  negociation  being  thus  broken  o£^  the 
French  minister  and  British  plenipotentiary  ex- 
changed two  declarations,  in  which  the  former 
declaimed,  as  usual,  on  the  sincere  and  ardent 
wishes  of  his  government  for  peace,  and  endea- 
voured to  fix  on  Great  Britain  the  imputation  of 
having  prevented  the  return  of  that  blessing :  the 
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latter  retorted  the  charge,  a^ccusing  the  French 
government  of  having  departed  from  its  own  pro^ 
posals  to  Great  Britain,  and  rgected  just  and 
reasonable  conditions,  proposed  as  the  basts  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Russia.  The  last  official 
note  of  M»  Talleyrand  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
says,  that  **  the  emperor  of  the  French,  calUn^  to 
mind  the  dispositions  which  he  has  ever  expressed 
throughout  the  n^ociation,  cannot  but  see  with 
regret  that  England,  who  might  have  strengthen* 
ed  and  confirmed  her  vast  power  by  the  blessings 
of  peace,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  by  the  present 
genenUion,  and  by  the  English  people  as  well  as 
all  others,  willingly  sufik^s  the  most  fiivoiirable 
opportunity  of  concluding  it  to  pass  by*  The 
levent  will  disclose,  whether  a  new  coalition  will 
be  more  disadvantageous  to  France  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it  The  event  will  also 
disclose,  whether  those  who  complain  of  the  gran- 
deur and  ambition  of  France,  should  not  impute 
to  their  own  enmity  this  very  grandeur  and  am^ 
bition  of  which  they  accuse  her.  The  power  of 
France  has  only  been  increased  by  the  reiterated 
eflforts  to  oppress  her.** 

At  this  critical  momenti  on  which  peace  or  war 
seemed  to  be  suspended,  Mr  Fox,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  expired  on  the 
18th  of  September  1806>  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  wars 
and  of  uncertain  negociations.  Great  Britain  was 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man who  has  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  in  no 
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age  or  country  any  superior.   For  his  own  glory  hq 
had  lived  sufficiently  long ;  but  his  existence  was 
too  short  for  the  good  of  his  country.    The  pub- 
lic, and  even  the  personal  character  of  Mr  Fox, 
must  be  estimated  by  his  speeches  in  parliament, 
and  by  his  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  the,  in-  * 
terests  of  his  country.     All  historical  delineation 
is  comparatively  feeble.    The  errors  of  his  early 
youth  he  shook  off  ^^  as  dew-drops  from  th^ 
lion^s  mane.*'    While  yet  in  the  morning  of  life, 
Ms  genius,  bursting   through  the  surrounding 
clouds,  shone  with  unrivalled  radiance,  amidst  a 
long  succession  of  political  conflicts  in  times  the 
most  momentous.    The  extent  of  his  sagacity,  in 
his  vast  survey  of  human  affairs,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  what  has  been  happily  styled  "  the 
grandeur  of  his  benevolence."     His  mind  was 
too  lofty  to  adopt  sinister  means  of  effecting  even 
the  most  important  purposes.     Too  great  for 
pride,  too  wise  for  artifice,  he  was  not  only  free 
from  dissimulation,  but  from  the  remotest  sus- 
picion of  it.    His  eloquence  was  as  various  as  the 
occasions  which  called  it  forth ;  always  clear  and 
forcible,  at  times  dignified,  pathetic,  and  sublime. 
His  attacks  were  invariably  made  on  the  strong- 
holds of  his  adversaries,  and  his  wit,  which  was 
occasionally  brilliant,  constantly  touched  on  his 
subject,  and  never  degenerated  into  personality. 
Peculiarly  gifted  to  unravel  the  most  complicated 
web  of  sophistry,   he   abstained,   as    a   sacred 
duty,  from  ascribing  to  others  sentiments  which 
they  themselves  disclaimed.     Without  rhetorical 
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flourishes  and  gaudy  ornaments,  his  language  was 
the  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling.  Perfectly 
master  of  every  kind  and  mode  of  reasoning,  he 
modelled  his  arguments  according  to  those  of  his 
principal  opponents.  Among  his  rhetorical  ex- 
cellencies may  be  reckoned  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  arrangement  and  amplification,  the  un« 
studied  result  of  distinct  and  comprehensive  views 
formed  in  a  mind  luminous  and  energetic,  and 
rapid  in  all  its  combinations.  His  style  was  such 
as  a  powerful  understanding  and  extensive  infor- 
mation are  calculated  to  produce:  it  was  not 
defective  either  in  elegance  or  harmony,  but  clear, 
precise,  forcible,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject 
he  was  handling. 

As  a  classical  scholar  he  had  few  equals.  He 
retained  through  life  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language.  He  could  converse  with  a 
Longinus,  on  Homer's  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
pathos ;  with  an  Aristotle,  on  his  exhibitions  of 
man  ;  and  with  a  pedagogue,  on  his  dactyls  and 
spondees.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
genius  of  Fo&  darted  into  every  subject,  that  he 
could  meet  men  of  the  greatest  talents  on  equal 
terms  in  their  peculiar  studies. 

His  disintierested  patriotism  and  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, render  his  memory  dear  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  mankind.  .  While  the  subverters  of 
thrones  and  the  spoilers  of  kingdoms  are  crown- 
ed with  triumphatit  laurels,  and  congratulated 
with  applauding  poeans,  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
Mr  Fox,  that  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  the  British 
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senate  by  which  one  drop  of  human  blood  had 
been  spilt,  or  the  treasures  of  the  nation  lavished 
away.     He, 

"  'Midst  jarring  conflicts,  stemm'd  the  tide  of  blood, 
And  to  the  menaced  world  a  sea-mark  stood ; 
Whose  wisdom  bade  the  broils  of  nations  cease. 
And  taught  the  world  humanity  and  peace." 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  employed  in 
the  benevolent  work  of  restoring  peace  to  his 
distracted  country,  but  he  lived  not  to  effect  the 
wishes  of  his.  heart :  posterity,  however,  will  not 
fail  to  applaud  his  efforts  and  intentions. 

In  private  life,  no  man  was  ever  more  adapted 
to  captivate  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
frequent  intercourse.  His  genius  was  at  once  so 
profound  and  so  lively,  his  knowledge  so  exten- 
sive,  his  disposition  so  amiable,  his  deportment 
so  unassuming,  his  manners  so  affable  and  engag- 
ing, that  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed 
his  conversation,  and  was  the  delight  of  every 
company  into  which  he  entered.  Though  desti- 
tute of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  he  was  supported  by 
the  services,  as  well  as  honoured  with  the  esteem, 
of  several  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  aristocracy, 
while  he  was  beloved  by  the  nation  in  general,, 
and  adored  by  the  people  of  Westminster,  whom  he 
rq>resented.  The  tory  bigot,  Dr  Johnson,  though 
unfriendly  to  his  principles,  was  proud  to  call 
him  his  friend,  and  admired  his  genius  and  talents. 
"  There  is  an  extraordinary  man,'*  said  he,  "  who 
can  leave  the  empire  in  doubt  whether  it  shall  be 
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ruled  by  the  tongue  of  Fox,  or  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  IIL"  Burke  and  Pitt  condemned  his 
politics,  but  to  his  talents  and  virtues  they  paid, 
the  just  tribute  of  applause ;  and,  if  report  may  be 
credited,  the  latter  with  his  dying  breath  recom- 
mended him  to  his  sovereign  as  his  successor. 
The  earl  of  Carlisle  hailed  the  dawning  genius  of 
his  youth,  which  he  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  great 
excellency:  all  his  contemporaries  admired  the 
wonders  of  his  maturer  years ;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  regarded  him  as  the  brightest  ornament 
of  his  age- 
Such  was  the  public  and  private  character  of 
the  man  who,  through  life,  never  deviated  from 
the  principles  of  benevolence  and  patriotism. 
The  close  of  bis  career  was  not  less  brilliant  than 
its  meridian  splendour.  The  three  last  acts  of 
his  life  were  worthy  of  the  lover  of  his  country, 
and  the  friend  of  mankind.  By  one»  he  endea^ 
voured  to  put  a  period  to  the  ravages  of  war ;  and 
bad  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  he  would  have  accomplished  the 
desirable  object.  By  another,  he  labcmred  to 
tranquillize  an  important  branch  of  the  empire, 
that  was  distracted  by  religious  feuds  and  dissen-- 
sions ;  to  remove  all  legal  disabilities  on  the  score 
of  religion;  to  establish  on  the  broadest  basi& 
liberty  of  conscience ;  and  to  unite  the  interrats  o£ 
Ireland  with  those  of  En^nd,  by  an  extension 
of  common  rights,  and  a  participation  of  common 
benefits.  By  the  third,  he  obtained  from  both 
houses  of  parliament  a  resolution  for  the  aboH-> 
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tioD  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  thus  closed  his  life 
with  an  act  which  tends  to  rescue  humanity  from 
reproach,  and  cause  millions  yet  unborn  to  revere 
his  memory.  When  prejudice  shall  be  extinct, 
and  party  cavils  forgotten,  the  name  of  Fox  will 
be  classed  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
and  "  History,  making  an  allowance  for  the  indis- 
cretions of  his  youth,  will  enshrine  his  fame  in  one 
unclouded  blaze  of  glory/' 

Poesy  has  immortalized  the  names  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  erected  to  the  memory  of  these  two 
celebrated  statesmen  and  eminent  orators,  a  mo- 
nument more  durable  than  marble  or  bronze  :— 

With  more  tban  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  comnpon  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar : 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force,  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave ; 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
Those  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb*d  beneath  the  stone, 
Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 
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O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  souQd^ 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, 
'*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Seek  not  for  those  a  separate  doom 
Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again  ?" 


On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  some 
new  arrangements  became  necessary  among  the 
members  of  administration.  Lord  Howick  suc-p 
ceeded  Mr  Fox  in  the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr  Thomas  Grenyille  suc- 
ceeded him  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Mr 
Tierney  became  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, to  which  the  former  gentleman  had  been 
appointed,  on  the  nomination  of  lord  Minto  to 
the  government  of  India.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of  earl  Fitz- 
william,  who  retired  in  ill  health ;  and  the  vacant 
office  of  privy-seal  was  assigned  to  lord  Holland. 
These  changes  were  rather  unexpectedly  follow- 
ed by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  j  but  this  appeal 
to  the  people  procured  for  ministers  no  great  ac- 
cession of  strength  in  the  house  of  commons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
1806^1807i 

^HE  state  of  public  afiairs  throughout  Europe 
at  this  eventful  crisis,  was  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  The  subversion  and  creation  of  king- 
doms  were  become  simple  operations,  with  which 
the  world  was  beginning  to  be  familiarized.  The 
territory  of  the  Batavian  republic  being  full  of 
French  troops,  who  garrisoned  all  the  fortified 
towns,  an  edict  of  their  emperor  was  all  that  wais 
necessary  to  create  a  king,  and  furnish  him  with 
a  kingdom.    On  the  9th  of  June  this  .-^/^ 

1.  •      ^u  ^-^  *•  4.'      A.  D.  1806* 

change  m  the  constitution  was  noti- 
fied to  their  high  mightinesses  the  states-general 
by  M.  Verneul,  who,  being  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  opened  the  special  commission  which  he 
had  received  from  prince  Louis  Buonaparte  as 
king  of  Holland. 

This  communication  was  first  made  to  the 
^and  pensionary,  and  to  the  assembly  and  coun- 
cil of  state.  A  constitution  for  the  new  monar- 
chy was  then  immediately  framed :  its  principal 
features  were,— The  executive  power,  with  the 
nomination  of  all  offices  civil  and  military,  was 
vested  solely  in  the  king ;  the  legislative  body  to 
be  composed  of  thirty-three  members,  delegated 
from  the  different  provinces,  and  elected  for  five 
years,   in  the  following  manner; — that  is,  two 

VOL.  III.  t  F 
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candidates  for  each  of  the  vacant  place?  were  to 
be  presented,  and  the  king  was  to  make  his  choice 
of  the  member.  The  constdttttion  granted  eqOal 
protection  to  all  the  religions  professed  in  the 
state  ;  and  by  the  au1lK)rity  of  the  king  and  the 
legislature,  every  thing  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  every  kind  of  wor^p,^wte3  to^be 
*cleternrined. 

No  sooner  was  this  new  order  of  things  an- 
nounced, than  the  new  iking  and  ^pieen  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  @4th  of  Jum^^  mn&e  their  public 
^entrance  into  Jibe  Hague.  Their  majesties  wa*e 
^received  at  the  palace  of  their  high  mightin^sies 
by  the  constituted  aodiorities  ^  limd  having  en- 
rt^ed  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  the  king  seated 
himself  on  the  throne.  All  ^he  officers  ^  state 
were  ranged  around  him  in  their  ^proper  situa- 
tions. The  king  then  directed  the  grand^^master 
of  tlie  ceremonies  to  administer  the  oaths  •of  atte- 
tgiance  to  their  high  mightinesses  ;  and  each 
member  approaching  the  foot  of  the  ihrone,  was 
sworn  on  the  holy  evangelists. 

This  ceremony  performed,  the  king  addr^sed 
tiieir  high  mightinesses  in  an  appropriate  otsttkm. 
He  declared,  that  he  accepted  the  throne  oiider 
a  conviction  that  the  measure  was  agreeable  to 
*he  wishes  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  testified 'Ms 
aieliance  onithetintelHgence,  steal,  and  patriotiMi 
<xf  the  public  functk)naries,  andithe  stroi^  destve 
which  Ihe  had  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  |)«^ 
pie  whom  ihe  had  undertaken  to  govern,  with  Uft 
hope  of  jfinally  attaink^  this  end.     His  me^ty 
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ff^pnemkUd  the  mctiS^u  'wbidi  be  h^  made  of 
sentJBiedi^  mlak^  tiU  Ihm  bad  ^er  b^n  th^ 
object  and  liappinesB  of  hii^  life }  dmd  kid  gtimt 
St^ods  <M!i  his  dh^Mlge  of  coimlry,  on  hk  oeastng 
(^%»e  a  iVie^hman,  And  separatiog  himself  from 
liis  neao'est  ami  deafest  connexions  for  tiieir  sake^ 
He  declared  himself  l^lly  si^isible  of  the  loss  of 
iftM  repose  and  iildependence  which  those  whom 
Heaved  calls  to  govet*n  cannot  enjoy ;  but  ex- 
^sessed  his  high  satisfaction  at  tibe  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  which  he  had  observed  among  the 
|>eople  in  passing  tlirough  the  oountry,  and  which 
bad  Cdimiiced  hitn  of  their  confidence  ib  him, 
imd  their  attachment  to  Ms  person. 

After  this  exordium,  he  declared  tiiat  this  was 
the  4rst  day  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinoes,  and,  in  proof  d£  this  assertion,  he  en- 
tered into  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  evwits 
in  tbrir  history.  He  took  a  reviefw  of  their  state 
m  past  ages,  in  connexion  with  the  Romans,  the 
¥Vanks,  and  ihe  empire  of  the  west;  of  their  subu 
jngation  to  Spain  in  later  times,  of  their  revolt 
from  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  subsequent  govern- 
ment oi  the  princes  g£  the  house  of  Orange. 
From  iJiis  sketch  of  their  history  he  laboured  ttf 
prove,  that  the  Batavians  had  never  had  a  stable 
government,  a  fixed  destiny,  or  a  real  indepen- 
dence. His  majesty,  in  the  next  place,  repre- 
sented to  their  high  mightinesses,  that,  after  so 
maiy  vicissitudes,  so  much  agitation,  so  many 
calamities,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  states  of 
Europe  were  enlarging  themselves,  ameliorating 
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their  goverrtment^  and  concentratiiig  th^  forcedi 
the  country  could  enjoy  no  real  ^ety  not  iU" 
dependence  but  in  a  monarchical  state,  and  in 
alliance  with  France.  The  new  king  concluded 
his  oration  by  repeating  his  reliance  on  the  honour 
and  virtue  of  his  subjects,  assuring  them  of  his 
affections,  professing  his  zeal  for  their  prosperity, 
and  reminding  them,  that  from  their  loyalty  and 
unanimity  alone,  he  could  expect  the  tranquillity, 
safety,  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  ^and  the  happi* 
ness  of  his  life« 

Thus  terminated  the  famous  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  formation.  The  Dutch  of  the 
sixteenth  century  hazarded  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  establish  their  national  independence 
and  republican  form  of  government  Their  de- 
scendants of  the  nineteenth  resigned,  without  a 
struggle,  those  privileges  for  which  their  ancestors 
had  fought  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  for 
which  so  noany  of  them  had  perished  in  long  and 
sanguinary  wars.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  had  been  long  extinguished }  and  the  re- 
volutionary  principles  introduced  among  them 
having  facilitated  the  conquest  of  their  country, 
and  rendered  it  dependent  upon  France,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  .  All 
resistance  was  now  too  late,  and  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  form, 
as  they  had  already  resigned  the  substance,  of 
their  constitution. 
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The  revolutions  of  Germany  were  equally  re» 
inarkable,  and  of  still  greater  importance,  in  re- 
gard to  the  political  system  and  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz  had 
eclipsed  the  splendour  of  Austria,  and  virtually 
subverted  the  substance  of  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution ;  its  form,  therefore,  was  not  likely  long  to 
remain.  The  emperor  of  France  having  deter- 
mined  that  there  should  not  exist  on  the  con- 
sent any  power  capable  of  opposing  his  designs, 
artfiiUy  contrived  to  dismember  the  German  em- 
pire, to  dissolve  the  Germanic  union,  and  induce 
Francis  IL  to  resign  his  office  and  dignity,  which, 
from  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  had  been  preserved 
inviolate  amidst  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  the  general  convulsions  of  Europe. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  a  new  sort  of 
union  was  formed  among  several  of  the  Germanic 
princes,  under  the  name  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  the  arch-chancellor  the  elector  of  Baden, 
the  duke  of  Berg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, the  princes  of  Nassau  Weilbourg  and  Nassau 
Usingen,  of  Hohenzollern,  Hochingen,  Siegma- 
ringen,  Salm-Salm,  Salm  Kyrburg,  Isenburg,  Bir- 
stein,  and  Lichtenstein,  the  duke  of  Aremberg, 
and  the  count  of  Leyen,  published  at  Ratisbon 
a  declaration,  purporting,  that  as  the  Germanic 
constitution  then  existing  could  afford  no  gua* 
rantee  to  the  public  tranquillity,  the  contracting 
parties  had  agreed  that  their  states  should  be 
for  ?ver  separated  from  the  Germanic  body,  and 
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united  bj  a  pa]1:icu)a]r  co(ifederatk)ii|  under  the 
title  of  ''  The  Cotofed^»te  States,**  of  wbicb  the 
emperor  ^  the  Frencb  wsifr  e^stitiited  the  prop 
tector  and  head^ 

This  treaty  of  cc^ifederatton  wte  pccgec^ted  and 
drawn  up  at  Paris»  and  ratified  hi  Mmniieh  oo  the 
1806  ^*^  of  July.  It  con$i8ted  of  fiwty 
articles  r^tive  to  the  territories 
which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  weret.  to 
posse3fi»  with  other  infipc^rtant  particulars.  Eveiiy 
continental  war,  in  which  either  l^rance  or  any  of 
the  confederates  should  be  engaged,  was  to  be 
comtnon  lo  all.  The  contingent. to  be  liuxwhed 
by  each  of  the  members  was  determined  in  the 
following  proportion :— 


France, 

dOD.Oeamem. 

Bavaria, 

3Q,Q0Q 

Wirtemberg,    . 

12,000 

Baden, 

8,000 

Berg, 

5,000 

Darmstadt,  . 

4»aoo 

Nasdfta^  and  the  other  States^  4^900 
The  king  of  Bavaria  bound  hinlself  to  fOirtify 
Augsbourg  and  Lindau,  to  form  and  maiiitaiA^ 
in  the  first  of  these  places  artillery  est^lisbment3» 
and  in  the  latter  a  depot  of  itmall  arms  9»d 
ammunition  sufficient  for  a  reserve^  He  also  en* 
gaged  to  institute  at  Augsbourg  a  baking  estafeh 
lishment,  sufficient  fbr  the  immediate  simply  of 
the  armies  in  the  event  of  a  war.  It  waa  one  of 
the  stipulations  in  this  treaty,  that  if  any  foreign 
or  neighbouring  power  should  excite  alarm  by  its 
warlike  preparations,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise 
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thecofitraetiag  parties  should;  on  the  requisition 
ciiike  ministev  of  any  cme  of  them  at  the  general 
ass&nhfyj  begin  to  aim^  The  contingent  of  the 
dSies  was  subdivided  into  four  parts ;  and  the 
assembly  was  to  decide  hpw  many  of  these  should 
be  caiied  into  actionw  But  th^  arming  was  to 
taltepfeice  only  on  the  summons  of  the  emperor 
of  the^  Ff c^pcb,  the  protector  and  head  of  the 
coalfedeiafions.  The  city  of  Frankfort  was  fixed 
OU'  for  1^  meting  of  tiie  general  assembly  of 
the  confederate  states ;  and  th]e  union  was  to 
adnut  of  the  accession  of  other  German  princes 
and  stofbeSf  whenever  it  should  be  consktent  with 
dbe  geperaTinterest* 

By  this  confederation  the  Germanic  body  was 
coimpletely  dissolve^  and  a  very  considerable  part 
of  its  members  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners, of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  defection, 
the  emperor  Francis^  II.  resigned  his  high  office 
oi  emperor  of  Germany.  On  the  7th  of  August 
aprodbmation  for  that  purpose  was  issued  at 
Vienna,  in  which  his  imperial  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  dfeclared,  that,  convinced  as  he  was 
of  tJie  impossibility  of  being  enabled  any  longer 
te  fnlfil  the  duties  of  his  imperial  fiinctions  as 
emp^rOr  e£  Germany,  he  owed  it  to  his  principles 
to^  renounce  a  dignity  which  was  valuable  in  his 
eyes  oidy  whilst  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  tile  electors^  princes,  and  otii^r  states  of 
the  empire  j  and  that,  considering  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  Bhine  as  having  dissolved  the  ties 
that  united  bkn  to  the  Germanic  body,  abolished 
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the  Germanic  constitjation,  and  annulled  the  of^ 
fice  of  emperor,  he  therefore  resigned  the  impe* 
rial  crown  and  governtneut,  and  absolved  the 
electors,  princes,  and  states,  the  members  of  the 
supreme  tribunal,  the  magistrates,  and  all  others 
belonging  to  the  empire,  from  their  allegiance  to 
him  as  chief*  Thus  was  dissolved  the  German^ 
or  as  it  was  styled  in  diplomatic  language  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  thousand  years  after 
Charlemagne  had  received  the  imperial  tideiSrom 
the  hands  of  the  pope  at  Rome, 

During  the  late  events  Prussia  had  been  flat^ 
tered  with  the  idea  of  holding  the  balraice  of 
power  between  the  great  belligerent  states  j  and 
the  offended  pride  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  con- 
sequent on  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Ans* 
pach,  had  so  &r  changed  his  poUcy,  that  he  was 
deterred  only  by  the  quick  succession  of  disasters 
from  joining  the  coalition.  This  was  an  ofience 
which  the  French  emperor  could  not  easily  for,* 
give  i  and  though  Prussia  had  been  encouraged 
to  form  a  confederation  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  it  was  found  to  be 
a  mere  delusion;  the  Hanse  towns,  and  other 
northern  estates  of  the  empire,  being  included  in 
the  continually  increasing  circle  of  French  jpro- 
tection.  Moreover,  by  the  late  treaty  of  D'Oubril, 
France  had  guaranteed  the  possessions  of  Sweden 
in  Germany ;  whereas  the  Prussian  monarch  had 
been  led  to  expect  the  annexation  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Weimar  to  his  dominions*  But 
Hanover  had  been  the  principal  Jure  by  which 
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Fredaikk  William  III.  had  been  tempted  to  desert 
the  cause  of  soverdgns,  and  to  lend  himself  to 
tbe  projects  of  Cbllic  ambition ;  and  though  the 
restoration  of  that  electorate  to  its  lawful  sove- 
reign had  been  promised  under  the  strictest  seal 
of  secrecy,  the  court  of  Beriin  soon  obtained 
authentic  information  of  the  projected  infraction 
of  the  sub^sting  engagements  of  France  with 
Prussia. 

The  resentment  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and 
of  all  those  who  adopted  the  passions  of  the  day, 
was  now  extreme*  The  tide  of  opinion  ran  strong- 
ly in  &vour  of  war,  and  nothing  was  talked  of 
at  Berlin  but  the  great  Frederick  and  the  victory 
of  Rosbach.  The  alienation  of  Prussia  did  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  courts  either  of  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  From  the  former  lord  Morpeth 
was  dispatched  with  great  powers  to  Berlin,  and 
the  naval  blockade  was  immediately  raised.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Talleyrand,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador, Knoblesdorf,  complaining  of  the  war- 
like pr^arations  of  Prussia,  which  was  evasively 
answered.  On  the  1st  of  October,  however,  the 
Prussian  ambassador  presented  in  due  form  the 
demands  of  his  sovereign  : — 1st,  That  the  French 
armies  without  delay  repass  the  Rhine ;  2d,  The 
establishment  of  the  northern  Germanic  confe- 
deration ;  3d,  'Hie  separation  of  certain  places 
from  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  To  these 
requisitions  the  emperor  of  France  did  not  deign 
to  rqply,  but  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
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i9aih  rapid  sibeps,  aad  approached  the*  firontief 
of  Upper  Saamij  beforQ  Frnssia)^  could  poflsibly 
receive  amy  aid  firom  her  a%  the  emjgetqr  of 
BuaaiaL 

On  the  9th  of  Octobeir  appeal^  the  dedaratfton 
of  Frederick  WilGaai — ^a  singsolar  docmneol^  fitt- 
ed  wcdi  the  nuiyit  humiliatiiig^  eoiifesmns  ofth^ 
kngthsk  ta  which  IVossia  bad  gone  in  subderyience 
to  France,  and  with  expressions  of  resentment  on 
being  made  its  dupe  and  its  victiiik.  It  never- 
theless, allows,  that  ^Vthe  po^secaion  of  Hanover, 
could  it  have  been  obtained  undei  lesck  unhappy 
circumstanceisr,  would  have  been  of  in^uabfe 
advantage  to  Prussia.  The  king  therefore  con-% 
ceived^  that  he  reconciled  hia  wishes  wkh.  hist 
principles  when  he  accepted  of  the  prqiosed 
exchange  anfy  under  the  condition  of  deinyui^ 
the  fulfilment  of  the  same  tiD  a  general  peace^ 
with  the  consent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.^ 

At  this  moment  of  rashness  and  passioa  Fmssia 
seemed  almost  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  entering 
alone  into  a  contest  with  France.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  chief  command  of  the  army,  fixed  his 
bead-quarters  at  Weimar,  the  army  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Saaje.  The  Saxoiis  served 
as  auxiUaries  yoder  prince  Hoh^iloe  on  the  left, 
and  the  whole  collected  force,  exceeded  10(^000 
men*  The  French  advaqced  from  Bamberg  in 
three  divisions ;  and  after  various  partial  encecm- 
ters,  in  one  of  which  prince  Louis,  brothef  to  the 
king  of  Pirussia,  lost  his  life,  the  two  armies,  nearly 
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seemed  to  asmme  an  attittude  of  mutual  defiance. 
The  French  enqiteror  having  by  superior  ma* 
xioeuvies^^  succeexled  in  turning  the  left  of  the 
Fruasiansp  and  ia  cutting  aS  the  commumcation 
with  their  magazines^  occnpied  in^  force  the  height$ 
of  Jena,  which  had  been  thought  impracticable 
for  artillery ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  13th  of 
October  the  two  armies  encao^ped  within  can- 
nofi'^hot  of  each  other. 

The  action  commenced  two  hours  after  day-* 
break,  and  quickly  became  general,  exhibiting 
for  some  time  reciprocal  skill  and  bravery ;  but  a 
fierce  assault  from  the  French  cavalry  and  cuiras^ 
luers,  under  general  Murat,  at  once  decided  tbe 
fortune  of  this  memorable  day.  AJtt  attempts  to 
restore  order  were  in  vain  :  Universal  coB6tei:na- 
tion  ensued.  Nothing  resembling  even  a  regular 
retreat  could  be  effected;  and  in  the  flight  of 
the  Prussians  towards  Weimar  and  Naumburgi, 
multitudes  were  slaughtered,  and  a  still  greater 
number  made  prisoners*  The  duke  of  Bruns^ 
wick  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
entire  loss  did  not  fall  short  of  40,000  men ;  while 
that  of  the  French,  if  their  own  account  may  be 
cr^ited,  was  below  5,000.  Further  resistance 
seemed  not  to  be  thought  of.  Erfurt,  Magdeburg^ 
Stettin,  Leipsic,  and  Spandau,  surrendered  almost 
on  the  first  summons  i  and  on  the  ^th  of  Octo- 
ber the  marshals  Davoust  and  Augereau  entered 
Berlin^ 
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The  veteran  marshal  MuIIendorf,  last  of  the 
generals  formed  under  the  great  Frederick,  was 
second  in  command  at  Jena,  and,  according  to 
report,  had  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  dis- 
positions made  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  parti- 
cularly in  separating  the  left  wing,  which  extended 
to  Auerstadt,  to  so  great  and  dangerous  a  distance 
from  the  right  and  centre. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  French 
bulletins,  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  above 
20,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  30,000  to 
40,000  prisoners,  with  300  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty 
standards,  and  immense  magazines  of  warlike 
stores  and  provisions.  Above  twenty  of  the 
Prussian  generals  were  taken  prisoners:  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  only  one  general  of  brigade 
was  killed  and  one  wounded.  Such  are  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  French  bulletins  of  this  deci- 
sive and  sanguinary  action ;  and  those  which  rest 
on  Prussian  authority,  though  somewhat  different 
in  regard  to  particulars,  have,  in  respect  to  the 
principal  features,  a  greater  coincidence  than 
might  be  expected.  The  disastrous  results,  in- 
deed, were  too  conspicuous  to  admit  of  either 
concealment  or  palliation.  The  account  which 
is  ascribed  to  Prussian  authority  represents  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  at  180,000  men,  and 
their  own  at  only  half  that  number.  The  Frendi 
bulletins,  on  the  contrary,  represent  the  Prussian 
army  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Jena  as  consisting 
of  126,000 ;  and  from  every  previous  estimation 
of  the  whole  military  force  of  Prussia,  and  every 
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Utedtmt  of  its  disposal,  there  is  reiAon  to  believe 
tbe  stateoaeiit  aj^roximates  pretty  nearly  to  truth. 
But  whatever  suspicion  might  be  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  French  account  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  armies,  the  disastrous  and  extra- 
ordinary consequences  of  this  memorable  action 
were  such  as  to  render  exaggeration  unnecessary, 
and  almost  impossible.  The  rapid  successes  o( 
the  French,  and  the  accumulated  misfortunes  of 
the  Prussians,  are  without  a  precedent  in  military 
history.  The  emperor  of  France  immediately 
took  possession  of  Potzdam  and  Berlin,  where  he 
levied  vast  contributions,  and  sent  the  sword  of 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  trophy  to  Paris.  The 
different  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  were,  one 
after  another,  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy, 
whose  divisions  daily  sent  in  immense  numbers 
of  prismiers,  cannon,  &c.  The  main  body  of  the 
army,  under  prince  Hohenloe,  which  consisted  of 
S2,000  men,  and  constituted  the  last  hope  of 
Prussia,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of 
Berg.  The  imperial  city  of  Lubeck  was  carried 
by  storm,  and  general  Blucher,  with  above  9000 
men,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  a  great  pait 
of  his  army  had  been  cut  in  pieces  or  made  prii- 
soners. 

It  will  for  ever  astonish  the  readers  of  military 
history,  when  they  peruse  the  relations  of  this 
memorable  battle,  to  find  the  Prussian  corps 
every-where  circumvented,  their  magazines  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  the  scattered  divisions  of  the 
army  witJbout  ammunition,  forage,  or  breadiv  a«d 
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^temlly  starving  in  their  own  oouatry^  All  ikt 
inrcutiiertaiices  of  tiiis  ^xtntoidtiiaiy  cootest  iiidi. 
cate  strange  mismatiagement  in  wme  of  the 
governors  tof  fortified  fdaces ;  nor  tan  die  rapid 
conquests  of  die  Fruadian  territory  be  acc(»inted 
for,  iexcept  by  admitting  tlie  &ct^  that  lh»t 
monarch  had  been  so  unfortunate  at  to  iose  the 
hearts  c£  his  subjects.  Upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion die  rapid  successes  of  the  French  will  Mmaia 
a  problem  not  easi^  solved.  In  die  «pace  ^of 
Utde  more  than  a  month,  from  October  9th  to 
die  12th  of  November,  they  bad,  if  we  m«f 
credit  their  own  account,  taken  no  less  ihsm 
140,000  prisoners,  MO  standards,  and  abovie  4800 
pieces  of  canmcm,  of  which  ^00  were  tdcen  in  die 
field,  and  above  4000  were  found  in  Betiin  and 
die  fiNtresses  which  had  capitulated. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  leading  him  to  detach 
Saicony  from  Prassia,  he  released  6000  Saxon  pri- 
»mfs  on  dieir  par4^  and  sent  a  frieodly  letter 
to  the  elector,  who  thereupoo  relinquished  his 
intention  of  quitting  Dresden ;  aod  towards  die 
close  of  the  year  he  signed  a  treaty  (^  alliance 
with  Prance,  by  which  he  became  a  meinber  <rf 
die  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  received  from 
this  egregious  "  King-maker*'  the  royal  tide.  The 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Hanoverian  territory,  were  reduced  by  an  army 
fnom  Holland  under  Louis  Buonaparte ;  and  tl^ 
lanc^rave  of  Hesse^Cassel,  who  had  r^sed  to 
become  a  member  of  1^  Rhent^  confederacy, 
vfM  expelled  from  his  capital  and  domnioDS  by 
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^sBeai  Mortier,  i«ho  Aiea  took  pois^ss^  ^ 
Hmbinrg)  and  ordered  liie  wqaestnition  of  afl 
dSngiiBfli  property. 

This  ^vKas  die  pacdude  to  a  diecree  issued  from 
Berlin  hy  the  ik-eoRcii  empepor,  dated  SKMjti  Novem- 
ber :lfi06»  Hitetdtbting  di  ^commerce  atid  eorpe- 
qMDttdence  betiv^eea  the  comntnes  under  his  go- 
ivmxtieart  and  the  illands  of  isb^eat  Britain,  whicfc 
be  daeiared  to  be  in  a  state  4)f  blockade ;  de- 
noisDciDg  all  Eirglish  property  as  la:wful  pri^^ 
cod  ^  vessels  toudiiog  jsA  any  port  in  Englas)^ 
n  (any  Ei^iish  colony,  weM  excluded  from  the 
harbours  ^  France,  w  the  loountries  uiider  its 
control.    This  was  vindic»U;ed  as  a  measure  ^ 
rotaliatieai  for  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws 
of  maritinie  neutrality  by  Oreat  Biitadn  ;  and,  ex- 
travi^mt  as  the  terins  ^the  decree  might  seenn 
its  effects  were  severely  Mt 

After  die  dreadful  defeat  of  bis  artny  at  Jena, 
die  king  of  Flrussia  retired  to  Koningsberg,  where 
he  was  actrvaly  employed  in  collecting  the  scat^- 
tered  and  £3eble  r^^nims  ei  his  once  Ibrmidab^le 
force.  In  the  mean  time  the  Erench,  under  Je- 
rome Buonaparte,  who  had  recently  espoused  a 
pchK^s  of  Wirtemberg,  grand^daughter  of  the 
late  duke  of  Brunswick,  han^g  passed  die  Oder, 
made  themselves  masters  of  ^Silesia.  The  immense 
%xrrier  which  seemed  to  liave  whoHy  separated 
France  and  Russia  wae  now  broken  down ;  and 
the  empa^or  Alexander  vesolved  to  make  a  grand 
eflfort  to  protect  his  own  dominions,  as  wdl  as  to 
support  the  throne  of  Prussia  and  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  Europe.    While  marshals  Davouat  aad 
Lasnes  entered  Prussian  Poland,  an  immense  force 
was  collecting  in  different  parts  of  the  Rusuan 
empire,  and  began  to  move  towards  the  fit>ntier. 
The  Russians  having  crossed  the  Vistula,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  on  tiie 
26th  November  met  his  advanced  posts ;  but  ftid^ 
ing  themselves  possessed  of  a  force  unequal  to  Hie 
undertaking,  they  repassed  tliat  river ;  and  two 
days  after,  the  duke  of/ Berg,  with  a  division  c£ 
the  French  army,  entered  Warsaw.    The  respeo- 
tive  strength  of  France  and  Russia  was  now  to  be 
put  to  a  decisive  trial ;  and  about  a  month  after 
the  forces  of  these  two  great  powers  came  into 
contact,  the  winter  campaign  began  in  a  most 
sanguinary  manner  by  the  battle  of  Pultusk.  The 
Russian  general  Benningsen  having  taken  a  po^ 
sition  at  this  place,  was  attacked  by  the  French 
on  the  36th  December,  led  on  by  marshals  Da- 
voust  and  Lasnes^  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  emperor  of  France,    Davoust  with  10,000 
men  fell  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians  \  at 
the  same  time  the  attack  on  their  right  was  ex- 
tremely impetuous,  and  conducted  by  Napoleon 
in  person.    The  conflict  was  extremely  obstinate^ 
and  continued  till  night    The  enemy  was  cer* 
tainly  repulsed;   but  the  French  and  Russian 
accounts  are  extremely  contradictory.  Both  sidea 
laid  claim  to  the  victory,   but  neither  gained 
ground.   The  loss  was  unquestionably  great ;  and 
from  subsequent  circumstances  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
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^tom  the  Russian  official  accounts  it  appears^ 
that  when  general  Benningsen'is  army  broke  up 
from  LandiAut,  it  consisted  of  only  70,000  men, 
the  general  having  sent  out  several  detachments. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  nearly  90,000, 
followed  Benningsen  closely,  making  continual 
attacks  on  his  rear*  On  reaching  Eylau,  the  Rus- 
sian commander  sent  general  Marcoff  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued  between  his  corps  and  several  Columns  of 
the  enemy.  The  Russians,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
test, made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  on  the 
7th  of  jFehruary ;  but  the  French  ad*  ^ 

vasced  in  such  force,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this  reverse, 
general  Benningsen  ordered  another  division  to 
advance,  which,  marching  in  three  columns,  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  retook  Eylau  by  assault. 

On  the  following  day  the  action  was  renewed, 

and  became  general.     It  would  exceed  the  limits 

of  historical  summary  to  follow  the  official  accounts 

of  the  various  operations ;  but  they  assert,  that  all 

the  attempts  of  the  French  cavalry  to  break  the 

Russian  columds  were  defeated.      "  In  vain," 

says  general  Bennitigsai,  "  did  the  emperor  of 

France  lavish  his  last  resources ;  in  vain  did  he , 

endeavour  to  excite  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 

and  sacrifice  so  great  a  part  of  his  army :   ihe 

bravery  and  persevering  coiirage  of  the  Russians 

withstood  all  his  efforts,  and  snatched  from  him  a 

victory  which  had  long  remained  doubtful.'*— 

These  accounts  state  the  loss  of  the  French  at 
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30,000  kUled,  12,000  woutided,  and  20DO  prison- 
ers, and  add  that  twehre  of  the  French  eagles  \ter4 
taken.  The  lose  of  the  Russians  is  stated  at  1^000 
killed,  and  7900  wounded.  From  whatever  quar^ 
ter  or  cause  the  error  may  Imye  originated,  these 
statements  must  be  monstrous  exaggerations ;  and 
other  Russian  accounts  diminish  the  numbers  on 
both  sides  to  less  than  one  half,  wfaiefa  seems  to 
be  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
February  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and,  with 
a  short  intermission  during  the  night,  continued 
till  midnight  on  the  8th.  In  all  tiiis  time,  the 
attacks  of  the  French,  under  the  immediate  eye 
and  direction  of  their  emperor,  were  iiM^easant  ^ 
and  impetuous,  but  repulsed  by  the  Rus^ans  with 
invincible  bravery.  The  loss  of  men  mi  both  sides 
must  therefore  have  been  exceedingly  great  j  but 
as  regards  the  final  issue  of  this  memorable  action, 
in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  nothing 
can  be  more  discordant,  or  more  flatly  contradic- 
tory»  than  the  Russian  official  accounts  and  the 
Frendi  bulletins,  which  shews  that  neither  of 
them  is  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  Subsequent 
circumstances  go  to  prove  that  the  action,  horw- 
ever  sanguinary,  was  indecisifve,  and  that  neither 
party  could  boast  of  any  gre^t  advantage.  At 
midni^t,  when  the  damage  ceased,  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  die  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the 
morning  th^  began  to  retreat,  and  left  the  French 
to  taki3  possession  of  Eylau. 

From  this  period  the  grand  armies  of  France 
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aittd  Riisaia  renkauAed  Amt  a  considerate  time  in*- 
active.  Warlike  operatiaiia,  however,  continued 
in  Swedish  PomeraniEw  where,  after  a  number  of 
actions  firagbt  with  various  succesfit,  the  Swedes 
were  at  last  driven  into  Stralsund.  In  the  month 
of  AjirilA  divi^on  of  the  French  army  commenced 
the  siege  of  Dantzic.  The  garrison  made  vigor- 
ous sorties,  and  severaL  obstinate  acticms  took 
place  in  the  environs.  General  Kalkreuth,  who 
commanded  in  Dantzit,  ordered  the  houses  in 
the  suburbs  to  be  destroyed  to  the  value  of  nine 
millions  of  livres;  and  tb6  damages  occasioned  in 
the  city  itself,  by  the  cannonade,  and  bombard^' 
rnent,  were  estimated  at  twelve  millions.  The 
Russians,  notwithstanding  their  assumed  victory 
at  £yl»a^  oouid  never  make  an  effort  for  the  relief 
of  Dantzic,  which,  on  the  £8th  of  May,  surren** 
dered  to  the  French,  by  capitulation,  after  the 
garrisiHx  had  been  reduced  from.  16,000  to  9000 
men,  of  whom  not  less  than  4^00  are  said  to  have 
deserted.  The  capture  of  Dantzic  was  styled  by 
the  French  the  fiirst  fruits  of  their  Vii^ry  at  Eylau, 
so  decidedly  claimed  by  general  Benningsen ;  and 
it  most  be  ccm&ssed,  Ihat  the  surrender  of  so  inv* 
portant  a  city  and  fortress,  in  the  veiy  face  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  an  unfavourable  osien. 

This  was  a  most  eventful  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  armies  ftdit  it 
as  such}  for  they  laboured  incessantly  to  strengthr' 
en  their  positions,  and  increase  their  numbers. 
The  Frendi  emperor,  in  ofder  to  coocenfrate  his 
force,  withdrew  bis  troops  from  before  Stralsund, 
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and  ordered  all  those  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  garrisons  of  Prussia,  to  march  towards  the 
Vistula.  At  the  same  time,  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  were  moving  from  Russia  towards  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  month  of  May  the  king 
of  Sweden  arrived  at  Stralsund ;  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia  quitted  Petersburg,  and  repaired  to  his 
army.  Thus  every  thing  announced  a  momentous 
crisis. 

The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived  which  was  to 
decide  the  mighty  contest.  That  day  was  the 
14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  Having  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of 
thiis  circumstance,  the  emperor  Napoleon  -  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  on  the  Russian  position  at 
t^riedknd.  The  b)Etttle  did  not  commence  till 
half-past  five  in  the  evening,  when  marshal  Ney 
and  general  Marchand  advanced,  while  general 
Bisson's  division  supported  their  left.  The  Rus^ 
sians  attempted  to  turn  marshal  Ney  with  several 
regimcAts  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Cossacks.  But  general  Latour  Mau- 
berg  immediately  formed  his  division  of  dra- 
goons, and,  advancing  to  the  right  at  full  gallop, 
repelled  their  charge.  In  the  meanwhile  general 
Victor  ordered  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  his  centre ;  and 
general  Summermont  having  caused  it  to  b^ 
moved  about  400  paces  forward,  the  Russians 
sustained  a  dreadful  loss  from  its  fire. 

The  different  movements  which  were  made  to 
effect  a  diversion  proved  useless.      Several  co- 
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lumns  of  the  Russian  infantry  attacked  the  right 
of  marshal  Ney's  division,  but  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  driven  into  the  Alle,  in  which 
river  several  thousands  found  their  death.  While 
Ney  advanced  to  the  ravine  which  surrounds  the 
town  of  Friedland/  the  Russian  imperial  guards 
made  an  impetuous  attack  on  his  lefl.  This 
corps  was  for  a  moment  shaken;  but  general 
Dupont's  division,  wfiich  formed  the  right  of  the 
reserve,  marched  against  the  guards,  and  routed 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Russians  then 
drew  several  reinforcements  from  their  centre, 
and  other  corps  of  reserve,  to  defend  Friedland ; 
but,  in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  the  town 
was  forced,  and  its  streets  covered  with  dead 
bodies. 

At  this  moment  the  centre  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  marshal  Lasnes,  was  attacked ;  but 
the  Russians  could  make  no  impression.  This 
sanguinary  contest  was  decided  chiefly  by  the 
bayonet,  and  the  result  was  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Russians.  The  carnagie  that  now  ensued  was 
dreadful.  According  to  the  French  bulletins,  the 
Russians  left  from  15,000  to  18,000  dead  on  the 
field;  and  the  number  does  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  their  relations,  when  they  state 
their  own  loss  at  no  more  than  500  killed^  and 
6000  wounded.  The  French  took  80  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  great  number  of  caissons,  and  several 
standards, 
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0Q  the  followiQg  day  the  retteil  of  the  Ru&h 
sians  towards  Koningsberg  was  cut  off;  but  cto 
the  l€th  at  day-break  they  destroyed  the  bridges 
over  the  Progel,  and,  having  burned  or  thrown 
into  the  water  the  stores  accunuilated  in  their 
magazines  on  the  Alle,  they  continued  their  re^ 
trograde  movement  At  eight  o'clock  tiie  same 
morning  the  French  emperor  ordered  a  bridge 
to  be  thrown  over  the  Progel,  and  continued  the 
pursuit.  The  Russians  in  their  retreat  destroyed 
aU  the  magazines  which  they  had  in  the  villages* 
But  a  division  of  the  French  army  under  Soult 
took  possesSMHi  of  Koningsberg,  where  they  found 
S0,000  wounded  Russians  and  Prussians,  several 
hundred  thousand  quintals  of  grain,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  warlike  stores,  with  160,000  musket^ 
sent  from  England  for  the  service  of  the  Russian 
army.  In  this  disastrous  battle  and  retreat  the 
Russians  lost  a  great  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
abnost  all  their  magazines  and  ammimitioni  on 
a  line  of  120  miles  in  extent 

The  mysterious  veil  with  which  the  operations 
on  the  Vistula  had  so  long  bieen  covered  by  the 
contradictory  assertions  of  the  IVehch  bulletins 
and  Russian  dispatches,  was  now  completely  re- 
moved, and  the  broad  glare  of  facts  di^elled  the 
illusion  arising  from  fallacious  representations. 
Theibattle  of  Friedland  was  not  less  decisive  than 
those  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  nor  its  consequences 
less  hostile  to  the  independence  of  Europe.  With- 
out confiding  in  accounts  originating  either  at 
Paris  or  Petersburg,  we  have  nearer  home  an  im- 
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^ax&l  m!baeaa,  whose  talait$  for  observation  are 
indisputable,  and  who  possiessed  ample  means  of 
information;  Lord  Hutchinson  declared  in  the 
British  senate,  in  a  speech  delivered  February  8. 
1808,  l^t  the  Russians  crossed  the  Niemen  with 
a  loss  of  4^/X)0  men,  having  in  the  space  of 
elerai  days  lost  no  less  than  27  generals,  and 
1^8  officers  killed  or  wounded. 

This  sanguinary  action  was  followed  by  an  in- 
terview between  the  emperors  of  France  and 
Russia  and  tbe  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  BXkd  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Til- 
sit between  France  and  Russia,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia.  The 
principal  articles  were,  that  a  part  of  the  Prus- 
sian  dominions,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  £Ube,  should  be  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia.  Those  parts  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Pdand,  and  become  subject  to 
Firus^a,  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  under 
the  title  q£  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  free 
communication  with  Saxony  by  a  military  road 
tiirough  the  king  of  Prussia's  donnnions.  The 
city  of  Dant^  witii  a  surrounding  territory  of 
two  leagues,  was  restored  to  independence.  The 
navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  to  be  free.  Russia 
aqknowledged  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  his  brother 
Louis,  as  kings  of  Naples  and  Holland,  and  Je- 
rome 0s  king  of  Westphalia.  The  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  also  acknowledged  the  confederation 
(^  the  Rhine,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  all 
the.   sov^eigns  who    might    hereafter    become 
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members  of  that  confederatioD.  AU  these  piiaces 
and  states  were  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  hostilities  should  in* 
stantly  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  France,  for  the 
conclusion  of  a.  peace  between  the  two  powers. 

The  French  emperor  also  agreed  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
negociate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, under  the  condition,  however,  thdt  this 
mediation  should  be  accepted  by  England  within 
a  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  By  other  articles  of  a  secret  nature,  the 
ports  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  of  Dantzic,  were  to  be 
shut  against  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  emperor 
of  Russia  was  not  bound  by  the  same  condition. 
Subsequent  events,  indeed,  have  excited  an  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  also  appears,  that,  by  another  secret 
article,  Russia  had  consented  to  cede  Corfu  and 
the  Seven  Islands  a&  an  appendage  to  France. 
In  the  month  of  August  a  Russian  officer,  attend- 
ed by  French  commissioners,  arrived  there ;  and 
having  convened  the  Senate,  opened  a  dispatch 
from  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  which  his  impe- 
rial majesty  declared,  that  he  renounced  all  the 
rights  which  he  possessed  in  quality  of  protec- 
tor of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  ceded  them  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy.    The  French  commissioners  accepted 
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the  rettufitciation,  and  tcx^  possession  of  the 
islands. 

By  this  fatal  war  the  Prussian  mcmarchy  lost 
nearly  the  half  of  its  territwy  and  of  its  subjects, 
with  more  than  half  of  its  revenues ;  and  Russia 
saw  herself  deprived  of  her  extensive  barriier 
against  the  dangerous  and  domineering  power  of 
France.  The  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  attempted  the  defence 
of  Pomerania ;  but  his  efforts  were  useless,  as  the 
whole  power  of  France  could  now  be  directed  to 
that  quarter.  His  Swedish  majesty,  however, 
succeeded  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August  in 
withdrawing  his  forces  from  Stralsund,  before  the 
enemy  was  apprised  of  his  intention,  after  which 
he  crossed  the  Baltic  and  retired  into  Sweden.    , 

But  we  must  now  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
domestic  concerns  of  our  own  country. 

On  the  19th  of  December  1806  the  new  par- 
liament was  opened  by  commission,  and  Mr  Abbot 
was  unanimously  rechosen  speaker.  The  speech 
delivered  by  the  lord-chancellor  declared,  "  That 
his  Majesty's  effbrts  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  ambition  and  injus- 
tice of  the  enemy ;  that  a  fresh  war  had  been  at 
the  same  moment  kindled  in  Europe,  which  had 
been  attended  with  the  most  calamitous  events ; 
but  that  under  the  most  trpng  circumstances  the 
conduct  of  the  king  of  Sv^eden  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  most  honourable  firmness,  and 
that  the  happiest  union  continued  to  subsist.be- 
tw^een  his  majesty  and  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
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The  addresses  movied  in  repljr  affi)rd«d  anqde 
ground  of  animadversion,  but  at  length  pasbed  in 
both  houses  without  a  division. 

After  a  short  recess,  lord  Grenvill^  oil  tile  %i 
007  J<^^>^^'  brought  in  a  bill  for  abolii^- 
ing  the  slave  trade.  The  diief  debate 
took  place  on  the  ^eccmd  readings  when  the 
Pleasure  was  suppc^ted  in  a  most  able  speech  by 
the  minister.  In  this  expiring  stage  of  the  con- 
test, the  duke  of  Clarence  adherqd  to  his  coio^ 
miction  formerly  expressed,  that  there  was  not 
die  least  foundation  for  the  charge  which  had 
been  br(Might  against  the  planters  for  ill  treatment 
of  t^eir  slaves;  and  warned  their  lorddiips  of  the 
^rwfiil  consequences  of  a  measure  which  would 
deprive  the  West  India  islands  of  the  only  mode 
hy  which  they  could  acquire  labourers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duko  of  Gloucester,  mth  true 
English  feeling,  declared,  tjiat  he  could  not  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  his  abhorrence 
^  that  abominable  traffic  in  himan  bbod.  He 
^tffirmed,  that  no  question  could  come  more 
closely  home  to  our  own  boscmis,  than  that  which 
concerned  the  happiness  of  myriads  of  our  fellow- 
ereatiires.  The  resdution  on  their  lordships' 
table  branded  the  slave  trade  as  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, justice,  and  policy;  and  the  time  was 
now  come  to  act  upon  that  resolution. 

The  principal  advocates  fix  the  bill  in  the  en- 
suing discussion  were  lords  King,  Moira,  Holland, 
and  Selkirk,  with  the  bishop  of  Durham :  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  were  lords  Westmoreland, 
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SidouHilli,  £ld<»r»  and  Hkwkesbafy.  On  the 
diiriaion  the  numbers  were,  in  favouf  of  the  biU 
100  peers,  against  it  86*  On  ite  transmisdoa  to 
the  commons  it  Was  defended  Wi4^  th^  most  in^ 
piessiro  eloquence  by  lord  Howicl^,  who  was 
seconded  by  Mr  Rosooe,  member  for  Liverpool, 
the  lorck  Mahon,  Milton,  F^rcy,  and  otiiers,  but 
especially  by  Mr  Wilberf<M*ce,  who.  Unwearied  in 
his  eflbrts^  now  isaw  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Tke 
bill  was  feebly  opposed  in  the  lower  house ;  and, 
oh  diidding,  the  numbers  were,  £83  fi>r  the  aboii- 
tioD,  against  it  166. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  papers  relative  to 
the  late  n^odation  were  taken  into  considera- 
l3dn.  The  conduct  of  government  was  ably  vin- 
dicated by  the  chiefs  of  administratioa  hi  both 
houses,  and  addresses  voted  without  a  cUvision. 
There  ym:e  individuals,  however,  who  expressed 
their  diss^tk&ction  (m  very  opposite  grounds. 
Mr  Wfaitbread,  in  the  commons,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  declared,'  that  war,  eternal  war,  ought  not 
to  be  waged  for  Sicily  and  Dalmatia ;  and  hie 
moved  an  amendment,  expressive  of  *f  the  hope 
entertaio&l  by  die  house,  that  his  Majesty  would 
make  every  arrangement,  consistent  with  honour, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.'^  Lord  Yarmouth 
declared  his  fiitn  conviction,  that  the  negociatioti 
would  have  been  brbught  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
mon  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  melanclKiiy  event  of 
the  death  of  Mr  Fox ;  and  he  thought  the  terms 
which  had  been  rejected  hi^ly  advantageous. 
Mr  Canning,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  censured 
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the  demand  of  the  uti  possidetis  as  totally  inappli« 
cable  to  the  present  state  of  things,  professed 
himself  unable  to  concur  in  the  language  of  re- 
gret adopted  by  the  address  at  the  issue  of  the 
negociation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  have 
been  broken  off  much  sooner. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  stated  his  plan  of  finance,  which  was 
so  framed  as  to  make  provision  for  a  series  of 
years  to  come,  on  the  very  probable  supposition 
of  a  continuance  of  the  war:  the  loan  for  the 
present  year  was  stated  at  twelve  millions.  Upon 
the  resolutions  moved  and  finally  agreed  to  by 
the  house,  much  debate  arose,  and  very  forcible 
objections  were  urged  against  them.  But  as  this 
project  was  never  carried  into  effect,  it  is  needless 
to  enter  into  the  particulars. 

On  the  l6th  of  February  lord  Grenville  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  house  of  peers  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
and  for  establishing  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 
This  bill  imported  the  division  of  the  court  of 
sesdon,  consisting  of  fifteen  judges,  into  three 
chambers,  having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
constituting,  when  united,  an  intermediate  court 
of  appeal ;  thus  essentially  reUeving  the  house  of 
lords.  This  measure  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  law  lords  Eldon  and  Ellenborough.  In  its 
ferther  progress,  however,  it  was  decidedly  op- 
posed by  several  peers,  particularly  by  lord  Redes- 
dale,  who  professed  to  consider  it  as  a  breach  of 
the  Union.    During  the  discussion,  the  lord  presi- 
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dent  of  the  court  of  session,  the  lord  jiistice-clerkf 
and  four  other  Scotch  judges^  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house^  and  difficulties  arising,  the 
bill  was  for  the  preset  postponed. 

On  the  20th  of  February  lord  Howick  intimated 
his  intention  of  preparing  some  additional  and 
very  necessary  clauses  for  insertion  in  the  mutiny 
bill.  By  the  Irish  mutiny  act,  passed  in  1793, 
cathc^cs  were  allowed  to  hold  any  rank  in  the 
army  under  that  of  general  on  the  staff  in  Ireland, 
though  in  Great  Britain  they  were  disqualified  to 
serve  under  severe  penalties  ;  thus  being  deemed 
by  law  worthy  of  trust  in  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  unworthy  in  another.  This  ano* 
maly  it  was  the  object  of  lord  Howiek  to  remedy, 
by  making  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  act  general. 
But  on  the  5th  of  March  his  lordship,  in  lieu  of 
the  proposed  clauses,  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
"  enabling  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  all  his  subjects,  in  his  naval  and  mili-. 
tary  forces,  on  their  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of 
allegiance ;''  for  to  grant  this  privilege  to  catho- 
lics and  deny  it  to  protestants,  would  have  been 
manifestly  unjust.  It  might  be  thought  that  a 
law  so  salutary  and  equitable  would  sufficiently 
recommend  itself  by  its  mere  statement ;  yet  the 
motion  of  lord  Howick  was  enforced  with  all  thet 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  states- 
man. 

Mr  Percival,  late  attorney*general,  immediately 
rose  to  resist,  what  he  styled  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  measures  which  had  ever  been  sub- 
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sditted  to  the  judgment  of  the  legidature.  *^  (hit 
ancient  and  venerable  establishment,  he  contend-: 
edj  coold  only  be  preserved  by  mddng  a  stand 
against  every  fresh  attempt  at  innovation,  wfai^b^ 
£f  encouraged,  would  not  stop  short  of  abolishing 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  thon^t 
necessary  to  enact  in  defence  of  oar  re^gion/ 
The  present  question  was  simply,  Whether  the 
le^lature  were  [^epared  to  give  up  the  Protest 
tant  ascendency  in  Ireland  ?  This  measure  was^ 
indeed,  but  a  part  of  the  pnnciple  €£  innovatioa 
which  was  gradually  increasing;  and  these  ap- 
proaches were  far  more  dangerous  than  if  it  were 
to  come  forward  at  once  in  all  its  frightful  mag* 
nitude ;  and  what  might  be  at  first  denied  by  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  would  be  ultimately  ex*- 
torted  from  its  weakness."  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  alarm  sounded  in  parliam^it  y  and  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  instantly  awoke  from  its  slumber,  and 
answered  to  the  call.  After  an  animated  debate, 
an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  second  reading  o£ 
the  bill.  This,  howevdr^  was  twice  postponed  ^ 
and  on  the  18th  of  March  lord  Howick  gave 
notice,  that  ^^  the  bill  was  not  intended,  under  thei 
present  circumstances,  to  be  proceeded  upon^''' 
These  circumstances  were  of  a  nature  so  singular^ 
as  to  require  a  particular  elucidation* 

On  the  4th  of  Febniary,  a  dispatch  was  re« 
ceived  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  stating,  "  that  a  disposition  had  been 
manifested  by  the  Irish  catholics  to  prosecute 
their  claims  by  petition  to  parliament."   Dei»rous 
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to  priest  an  application  so  uafleawnable,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  to  assure  the  catholics  of  their 
favouraMe  disposttioo,  an  answer  to  the  dispatch 
a£  the  lord-lkutenant  was  prepared  by  ministers; 
stating  dieir  intentioD  relative  to  tbe  mntiny  InU, 
SI  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  king, 
accc^panied  by  a  cslbinet  minute.  To  this  pro* 
position  the  king^  expressed  a  stnmg  dissent ;  and 
npon«receivhig  his  disapproval,  the  cabinet,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  made  a  respectful  repre- 
sentatSan  of  the  grounds  of  policy  and  prin- 
c^e  upon  which  the  measure  in  question  waf 
founded. 

liord  Sidtnoutb,  w4io  was  president  of  the 
council,  had  fairly  avot^ed  his  readiness  to  concuf 
in  the  extension  of  tbe  Irish  act,  so  £ur  as  to  lega^ 
lize  tbe  services  of  the  Irish  catholic  coca's  in 
England,  and  no  fkrther.  This  he  had  made 
known  to  the  king  on  being  questioned  by  bim^ 
acknowledging,  that  tbere  was  no  alternative  but 
to  repeal  the  Irish  aci^  or  make  it  operative  in 
Engfetnd*  In*  consequence  of  this  opinion,  corroh 
borated  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  described 
the  Hi^usure  as  merety  >^  ooroHary  from  the  Irieb 
act,  die  king  replied  to  the  cabinet  imnote^ 
'^  tliat,  adverting  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
179s,  be  would  not  prevent  bis  ministers  frotn 
snbmitting  to  the  consideration  of  parliameat  the 
ytopo»A  clauses  in  flie  mutiny  bill ;  but  thoi^ht 
it  necessary  to  dedare,  that  he  could  not  go  one 
step  fkrther ;  and  trusted  that  this  reluctance  and 
concession  wbuld  secnre  him  from  being  distressed 
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by  any  future  proposal  ecmnected  whii  the  ca^ 
thoUc  question/' 

Under  this  frail  and  limited  sanction^  nevertfae-^ 
less,  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  transmitted  a  dis^ 
patch  to  Ireland,  exciting  expectations  far  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  act  of  1793,  not.only  by  removing 
tiie  bar  to  higher  military  advancement,  but  ex>^ 
tending  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the  navy, 
and  imparting  the  same  privileges  to  English 
protestant  dissenters* 

Lord  Sidmouth,  on  being  apprised  of  the  im« 
port  of  the  new  clauses  introduced  into  the  hUl, 
plainly  declared  the  necesi^ty  he  should  feel  of 
opposing  the  measure  in  parliament}  and,  in  a 
cabinet  council  held  on  the  1st  of  March,  he 
stated  his  conviction,  ^^  that  the  extent  of  it  was 
not  understood  by  the  king/'  Lord  Grenvilloi 
however,  expressing  an  opposite  opinion,  it  was 
prc^K>sed  by  lord  Howick  to  transmit  to  his 
Majesty  a  copy  of  the  claii^s  in  question,  which 
was  done  on  the  following  day,  accompanied  by 
a  dispatch  to  the  lord-Heutenant  -of  the  same 
tenoT.  These  documents  were  returned  without 
comment ;  but  on  the  4th  of  March  the  king, 
having  previously  conferred  with  lord  Sidmouth, 
declared  to  lord  Howick,  at  an  audience  held 
after  the  levee,  his  dislike  and  disapprobaition  of 
the  measure,  without  however,  in  express  words^ 
withdrawing  the  consent  which  he  had  already 
given.  The  ministers,  therefore,  still  atted  under 
a  delusion,  and  the  obnoxious  bill  was  (ordered  to 
be  read  a  second  time  on  the  ISth  of  March., 
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During  this  interval  lord  Sidmouth  gave  notice 
of  his  resolution  to  resign  his  office,  with  a  view 
to  oppose  the  bill.    But  the  king  refused  to  ac^ 
cept  his  resignation ;  and  ihentioned  in  strong 
terms  his  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  proposition 
made  in  the  house  of  commons,  after  his  decla- 
ration to  lord  Howick.    On  the  same  day  lord 
Grenville  was  informed  by  the  king,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken,  that  to 
those  parts  of  the  bill  which  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  act  of  1793,  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  give  his  consent     Lord  Sidmouth  therefore 
prudently  advised  tliem  to  modify  the  bill,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  free  it  from  objections  evi- 
dently insuperable.     And  lord  Grenville,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  respectfully 
apprised  the  king  of  the  misconception  that  had 
prevailed,  and  their  present  purpose  to  modify 
the  measure,  w  as  to  confine  it  precisely  within 
those  limits   to   which  his  Majesty  understood 
himself  to  have  consented.     This  intimation  was 
graciously  received  by  .the  king,  who  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  conviction,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  ministers  towards  him  were  per* 
fectly  honourable. 

It  was  thus  fondly  hoped  that  the  difficulty 
was  got  over,  and  that  miniBters  would  be  able 
to  proceed  with  the  bill,  modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  all  parties ;  but,  most  unaccount- 
ably, at  a  subsequent  cabinet  rmeeting  held  on 
the  15th  March,  to  which  neither  the  lofd-chan- 
cellor,  the  lord  president, '  nor  the  lord  chief- 
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justice  were  summoned^  a  resolotion  was  taken 
to  abandon  the  measure  altogether^  Nor  wias 
this  the  onlj)  or  the  principal  indiscretion^  A 
minute  was  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  now 
conceived  that  an  amicable  and  inal  explanation 
had  taken  place,  announcing  the  relinquishment 
of  the  measure ;  but  at  the  ^me  time  asserting 
"  their  right  and  intention  to  avow  their  c^inions 
in  pariiament  respecting  their  withdrawment  of 
the  bill,  and  in  all  future  discussions  relating  td 
the  catholic  question ;  and  also  to  snbmit  for  his 
Majesty's  decision  from  time  to  time,  such  advice 
respecting  Ireland  as  the  course  of  circumstances 
and  the  interests  of  the  empire  should  require." 

This  superfluous  declaration  of  "  rights"  which 
had  never  been  controverted,  excited  in  the  breast 
of  the  king  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  apprehen- 
sion. He  began  to  think  that  the  question  was 
never  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  he  was  to  remain 
perpetually  exposed  to  a  recurrence  of  importu- 
nity and  anxiety.  The  royal  answer,  unadvisedly 
given,  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  par- 
liamentary avowals  which  the  ministers  supposed 
to  be  necessary.  It  declared,  that  "  his  Majesty 
would  never  consent  to  any  further  concessions  j 
and  demanded  from  ministers  a  positive  and  writ- 
ten assurance,  that  he  should  never  again  be  dis- 
tressed by  a  recurrence  to  this  subject."  With 
regard  to  a  demand  of  this  nature,  there  could 
be  no  hesitation ;  and  it  was  in  dutiful  terms 
represented  to  the  king,  "  that  those  who  were 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
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affairs  of  hia  extensive  empire^  were  bouild  by 
eVGiy  lAUgation  to  iubtnit^  without  resei^ve,  the 
\Mt  adtiiife  tbey  o6ukl  frame  to  m^&t  the  dxi^ 
genebs  (^  t^  times }  and  th^  the  situation  d[ 
Ir^kud  cmi^titut^d  the  most  formidable  pkrt  of 
the  preient  diiBculti^/' 

C^  th^  day  jMiKSeeeding  thiB  communication^ 
his  Majesty,  with  tfad  m^t  gracious  expressions 
d'his  satis&ction  in  regiird  to  evei^  other  part  of 
their  t6<mdu6t)  atinouneed  his  intention  of  making 
a  <ihatig^  ^milii^tdrs ;  and  on  the  18lh  of  March 
lord  Howick  WHs  authorised  to  notify  this  int^n- 
ti<m  to  parliament.  Oti  the  j^th  of  March  hie 
Maj^ty^s  pleasure  was  ^ignified^  th^t  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration  should  ddiver 
up  th^r  B#a}i$  6f  bfiJde*  Thus  suddenly  Waft  dis- 
solved  ^is  f^m^kHis.  celebrated  whig  administra- 
tion, fi-om  the  combltt^  taletits  and  virtues  of 
which  so  mudh  h&d  been  expected  by  the  nation. 
T%eir  f&ll  waft  the  subject  of  much  exultation  to 
the  tories,  and  of  little  regret  to  th6  Whigs,  Who 
were  deeply  disap|K)inted  that  no  radicil.1  Change 
of  system  had  takeu  place*  Mr  ¥oM,  who  alone 
Could  be  expected  to  bjilance  the  Weight  of  lord 
Grenville  in  the  cabiftetj  waft  in  every  poiht  of 
view  an  irreparable  loss*  With  hito  the  Spirit  of 
peace  departed  j  the  prospect  of  auother  coidition 
arose  to  view,  and  hope  once  more  told  her  flat* 
tering  tale. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  whig  admifii&tra* 
tion  was  nevertheless  highly  honourable  to  them- 
selves, and  advantageous  to  the  country.    The 
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limitation  of  military  service,  the  various  reforms  of 
office,  the  abstaining  from  all  reversionary  grauts» 
and  from  all  political  prosecutions ;  with  the  ame- 
lioration of  Scottish  jurisprudence,  and  the  liberal 
boon  to  Ireland  in  their  immediate  contemplation  ^ 
but  above  all,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  that 
disgrace  to  humanity,  will  make  this  administra- 
tion, short  as  it  was  in  duration,  for  ever  memor- 
able  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  In  relation  to  the 
war  alone,  their  policy  was  unadvised  and  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  though  they  did  not  originally  re- 
pose upon  a  bed  of  roses,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the.  state  of  Europe  w^s  at  this  moment  in- 
comparably worse  than  at  the  period  of  their  en- 
trance into  office. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  while  the^  arrangements 
of  the  new  ministry  were  still  pending,  a  resolu- 
tion passed  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Bankes,  ^^  that  no  office  ought  hereafter 
to  be  granted  in  reversion.''  And  as  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  chancellorship  pf  the  duchy  pf 
Lancaster  had  been  offered  to  Mr  Percival  for 
life,  as  axi  inducement  to  relinquish  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  take  upon  him  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  address  was 
agreed  upon,  by  a  majority  of  228  to  115  voices, 
praying  his  Majesty  "  not  to  grant  the  said  office, 
or  any  other  not  usually  held  for  life,  for  any 
other  term  than  during  pleasure ;"  to  which  the 
king  returned  a  gracious  and  satisfactory  answer. 

The  new  administration  was  completely  formed 
before  the  end  of  March.     At  the  head  of  the 
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treasury,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty- 
years,  was  for  the  second  time  placed  the  dufce 
of  Portland,  now  from  age  and  infirmity  regard- 
ed as  a  cypher  in  office,  the  efficient  power  re- 
siding in  Mr  Percival  as  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. Lord  Eldon  resumed  the  great  seal;  the 
ear!  of  Westmoreland  the  privy-seal;  and  earl 
Camden  was  made  president  of  the  council :  lord 
Mulgrave  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiral- 
ty; the  earl  of  Chatham  master  of  the  ordnance; 
lords  Castlereagh,  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr  Cannings 
were  the  secretaries  for  the  war,  home,  and  foreign 
departments :  Mr  Robert  Dundas  presided  at  the 
India  board ;  Mr  George  Rose  was  made  trea- 
surer of  the  navy ;  sir  James  Pulteney,  secretary 
at  war ;  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and  sir  Thomas  Plu- 
mer,  attorney  and  solicitor-generals. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Bedford  in  the  government  of  Ireland.     The 
character  of  the  late  viceroy  had,  in  the  progress 
of  his  administration,  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  sagacity  of  the  Irish  nation.     Mild  and  un- 
assuming in  his  deportment,  guarded  in  his  mea- 
sures,  yet  decided  in  his  principles,   and  firm 
in  his  purposes,  he  was  peculiarly  calculated  to 
check  the  impetuosity,  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  the   catholics,  without  losing  the  esteem  or 
giving  unnecessary  offence  to  the  protestants. 
His  private  virtues  corresponded  with,  and  cor- 
roborated those  displayed  in  his  public  life ;  and 
ambition  appeared  foreign  to  his  nature,  except 
as  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  benefi- 
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cence.  On  his  return  to  Eo^and^  he  reoeived 
distinguished  niarka  of  kiodnoas  from  the  kii^ 
who  exprisssed  the  highest  approh$itian  of  his 
conduot  in  the  gave? nment»  wi^  muqh  regret  fat 
his  resignation  of  it. 

An  adjourmnent  of  both  housea  of  parliament 
to  the  8th  April  was  now  thought  expedient^ 
and  motions  were  made  to  that  e£feet.  Lords 
GrenviUe  and  Howick  entered  into  ample  expla- 
nations respecting  the  causes  ef  the  late  change 
in  administration,  and  in  vindicaticm  of  thar  per- 
sonal honour,  whioh  indeed  was  above  all  ques- 
tion. And  on  the  day  which  succeeded  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament!  Mr  Brand,  member  far 
the  county  of  Herts,  moved,  "  That  it  was  con- 
trary to  ^e  first  duties  of  the  confidential  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  to  restrain  themselves^  by 
any  pledge,  express  or  implied,  from  offering  to 
the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  amd 
security  (rf^any  part  of  his  extensive  empire/* 

Tliis  was  a  co^tstitutional  axiom,  which  no  one 
could  presume  to  deny  ;  but  upon  that  very  ac- 
count it  formed  a  weak  practical  ^ound  for 
a  political  trial  of  strength.  General  Crawford 
apologized  fbr  his  present  dissent  from  those  re- 
spected persons^  with  whom  he  used  to  act ;  and 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  motion  contained 
an  abstract  proposition,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  seem  as  it  were  to  arraign  the  sovereign  at 
the  bar  of  parliament ;  and  its  tendency  was  to 
cause  our  government  to  degenerate  into  a  tyran- 
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mcfj  oUgarcliy.  Mr  Wbitshed  K^aui^  felt  biin^df 
qcmpelled  to  vote  against  the  motion,  because  it 
amounted  to  an  issue  between  his  Majesty  and 
his  late  ministers  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Mr 
Percival  freely  admitted  the  prq>osition  as  true 
i&  the  abstract,  but  contended  that  it  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  circumstances.  And 
if  the  sovereign  himself  was  to  be  brought  in  as 
the  responsible  person,  it  was  impossible  not  so 
to  comder  it  With  respect  to  the  ^'  implied 
pledge,'*  if  it  referred  to  the  present  ministers, 
he  could  assure  the  bouse  that  they  came  into 
offioe  unfettered  by  any  pledge  whatever.  Mr 
Canning  declared,  that  this  was  the  first  instance 
since  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  that  a  sovereign 
had  been  judged  at  the  bar  of  that  house.  It 
was,  howev^,  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that 
from  such  ju^ment  there  still  lay  an  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  country.  Tlie  house  at  length 
divided,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Osborne  for  the 
order  of  the  day  ^  in  favour  of  which  the  num- 
bers were  ^8  against  ^02  voices. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  difficult  cases,  though 
happily  of  rare  occurrence,  which  perhaps  can- 
not be  provided  against  by  any  specific  remedy. 
The  pledge  required  by  the  king  certainly  was 
one  of  this  kind :  it  was  irregular  and  unconsti- 
tutional. But  it  was  his  own  personal  act,  pass- 
il^  through  no  ministerial  medium,  and  to  which, 
th^efore,  no  responsibility  could  attach.  As 
parliament  could  not  found  any  proceeding  upon 
this  anomaly,  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abstain 
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from  bringing  it  under  their  notice.  Two  days 
only  after  this  last  failure,  Mr  Lyttleton  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  close 
of  a  short  and  able  speech,  "  That  this  house 
considering  a  firm  and  efficient  administration  as 
necessary  at  the  present  crisis,  feels  deep  regret 
at  the  late  change  in  his  Majesty's  councils." 
H^d  this  temperate  and  guarded  motion  been 
originally  adopted,  it  would  probably  have  proved 
efficacious.  But  the  first  division  was  decisive ; 
and  after  a  vehement  debate  the  order  of  the  day 
was  carried  by  244  against  198  voices. 

Jn  these  political  c(Hitention$  the  prince  of 
Wales  did  not  appear  to  take  any  interest ;  and 
since  the  decease  of  Mr  Fox,  his  communications 
with  the  late  ministers  were  believed  to  be  much 
less  frequent  and  cordial.  The  marriage  of.  this 
great  personage  had,  from  causes  imperfectly 
developed,  proved  very,  unhappy ;  and  an  early 
separation  had  followed  what  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  forced  and  reluctant  union.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  princess  was  far  from 
being  so  discreet  and  gusirded  as  was  requisite, 
under  circumstances  which  required  on  her  part 
more  than  ordinary  prudence.  In  consequence 
of  representations  made  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  by  him  to  the  king,  a  committee  of  council 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
her,  consisting  of  the  law  lords,  Erskine  and 
EUenborough,  with  other  distinguished  peers. 
Their  report  acquitted  the  princess  of  serious 
culpability,  though  it  admitted,  as  the  evidence 
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subjoined  but  too  plainly  proved,  that  her  eon- 
duct  was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  levity  and 
indiscretion.  ^ 

On  the  27th  of  April  I8O7  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  commission,  and  dissolved  on 
the  29th,  the  lord  Chancellor  declaring,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  "  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  recur  to 
the  sense  of  his  pe<^le,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place. are  yet  fresh  in  their 
recollection/*  It  was  moreover  intimated  that 
his  Majesty  felt,  that,  in  resorting  to  this  expe- 
dient, he  demonstrated  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  his  own  conscientious  persuasion  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  motives  upon  which  he  had  act- 
ed, and  gave  his  people  the  best  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  determination  to  support  him  in 
every  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
conformable  to  the  sacred  obligations  under  which 
they  are  held,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  security  of  the  constitution. 
The  speech  afterwards  adverted  to  the  divisions 
naturally  and  unavoidably  excited,  by  the  late 
unfortunate  and  uncalled-for  agitation  of  a  ques- 
tion so  interesting  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
his  people. 

.  This  appearance  of  the  king  as  a  kind  of  anta- 
gonist to  his  late  ministers,  and  as  personally  con- 
cerned in  a  question  of  policy,  could  not  fail  of 
giving  unusual  activity  to  the  party  spirit  in  the 
nation,  especially  as  the  topic  of  dispute  addressed 
itself  to  those  religious  feelings  which  operate  so 
etrongly  on  the  national  character.    The  corpora- 
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tion  c^  Ix>iidon»  who  r^rdad  the  dismyMfion  <^ 
miqiatera  under  that  impjpeBsiont  preswted  m 
address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  22d  of  Aprils  in 
which  they  expreised  *^  their  wwrmesk  and  most 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  dignified  md  decided 
support  and  protection  given  by  him  to  the  Rx>- 
testant  reformed  reBgion  as  by  law  estaUishod, 
^d  for  the  firm  and  ^institutional  exerai»e  c^bis 
royid  prerogative  to  preserve  the  ind^Modenoe 
pf  the  crown/'  It  wm  therefore  not  eurpming, 
that  on  the  general  election  which  succeeded  the 
dissolution  of  parliaments  the  cry  of  "  no  Popery^*' 
dx^^  '*  the  danger  c^  the  church/'  was  made  use 
of  for  political  purposes,  and  was  found  capable 
of  inflaming  the  mir^  of  the  multitude ;  though 
in  the  metropolis,  where  there  might  have  been 
danger  of  reviving  the  dreadfid  outrages  of  1780, 
the  effect  was  inconsiderable.  The  most  respect- 
able of  the  English  Roman  CathoUca  very  pro- 
perlyi  at  this  period,  published  an  address  to  their 
Protestant  fellow^ubjects^  layii^  before  them 
satisfactory  documents  to  prove  the  purity  of 
their  principles  in  respect  to  their  king  and 
country^  and  entreatiDg  them  to  declare,  when 
they  had  perused  these  documents,  whetlier  his 
M^esty'a  Roman  Catholic  subjects  maintain  a 
single  tenet  inconsistent  with  the  purest  loyalty, 
w  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any 
one  duty  which  an  EngUshman  owes  to  his  God, 
his  king,  or  his  country. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  revert  back  a  little  in  our  narrative,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  notidqg  some  very  important  military  ^nd 
»ftvri  ©cq«rr?DC€fR  which  toe*  place  duriog  the 
y^r  l^07»  and  in  which  Epgland  bore  a  cgnspi- 
cuQW  part% 

0«  th0  refosaj  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  to 
ratUythe  treaty  of  D'Ouhril,  general  Seba^tiaui 
wm  Bmt  to  Constantinople  with  a  comoiission 
fro»x  th©  French  government,  by  every  posriWe 
meaos,  to  indwee  the  Sublime  Porte  to  declare 
war  iigainat  Rn^iaj  and  he  obtained  an  edict 
prohibiting  to  Russian  ship  of  war  the  passage 
{^  the  Pardanellesi.  But  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
bui^,  not  waiting  the  i-esult  of  the  negociation, 
marched  an  army  into  Moldavia,  and  took  poi^ 
«es0iQB  of  Chocziw,  Bender,  and  Jassi ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  declaration  of  war  issued 
from  tli^  Porte,  December  29. 1806j|  and  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  took  on  board  the  Russian  and  Bri- 
tish ambaasadorsu  Between  Great  Britain  and 
Turikey  the  strictest  amity  had  subsisted  since 
the  victory  of  the  Nile;  nor  was  the  slightest 
iiQury  or  infraction  of  treaties  pretended,  when, 
with  the  view  of  compelling  the  Turks  to  an 
immediate  accommodation,  or  rather  subinissipn, 
the  British  squadi'on  under  sir  John  puckworth, 
m  the  month  of  February  1807,  received  orders 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  pje- 
sidJ3it  himself  in  hostile  array  before  Constantinople. 
In  sailing  through  the  Strait  the  squadron  sus- 
tained a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  opposite 
shores,  and  a  small  Turkish  armament  was  de- 
stroyed by  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
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On  the  20th  of  February,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  Ysak  Bey,  one  of  the  Turkish 
ministers,  came  on  board,  professing  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  Selim  III.  of 
giving  satisfaction.     But  the  demand  of  Britain 
was  no  less  than  the  delivery  of  all  the  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  the .  Porte.     The  negociation 
continued  till  the  27th,  and  this  interval  was  dili- 
gently employed  by  the  Turks,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  French  engineers,  in  erecting  tatteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  long  and  narrow  strait ;  and  a 
great  force  was  collected,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  enemy.   The  English 
admiral,  finding  himself  out-manoeuvred  even  by 
Turkish  artifiice,  after  all  his  high  and  menacing 
language,  thought  only  of  retreat ;  and  weighing 
anchor  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  passage  through  the  straits,  though 
not  without  incurring  the  most  imminent  peril. 
Farther  delay  would  have  been  fatal ;  he  there- 
fore hastened  to  repass  the  castles  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  which  saluted  him  with  the  fire  of  vast 
blocks  of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  800  lbs., 
cut  in  two  the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor  man-of- 
war.   None  escaped  without  damage,  and  the  ex- 
pedition,  which  was  generally  condemned  as  no 
less  impolitic  than  unjust,  cost  about  250  men 
killed  and  wounded,  without  conferring  any  ad- 
vantage on  the  country;  and  indeed  the  only 
effect  produced  by  it  was  to  confirm  the  influence 
of  France  at  the  Porte. 
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The  failure  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  be  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  ttie  success  of  an 
attempt  against  another  seat  of  the  Ottoman 
power.     On  the  5th  of  March,  a  force  of  about 
5000  men  was  sent  from  Messina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Fraser,  of  which,  on  the  I6th,  a 
part  anchored  to  the  westward  of  Alexandria. 
The  English  consul  residing  in  this  place  advised 
the  general  not  to  delay  landing  his  troops,  though 
many  of  the  transports  had  not  yet  arrived,  be- 
cause the  French  consul  was  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  admission  of  a  body  of  Albanians  to 
defend  the  town.     This  was  accordingly  put  in 
execution  on  the  18th ;  and  the  troops  having 
taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  and  the 
cut  between  lakes  Maadie  and  Mareotis,  Alexan- 
dria capitulated  on  the  20th.     By  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment,  and  all  public  property,  were  given  up  to 
the  British  j  the  crews  were  to  be  sent  to  a  Turk- 
ish  port,  but  under  condition  of  not  serving  against 
England,  or  its  allies,  till  exchanged.     The  loss 
by  which  this  success  was  obtained  was  incon- 
siderable ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  the  miss- 
ing transports  arrived,  and  two  days  afterwards 
sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron. 

As  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  at  Alexandria,  provided  Rosetta  and 
Rhamanie  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  British, 
general  Fraser,  on  the  27th,  detached  a  body  of 
1500  men  to  take  possession  of  the  former  ;  but 
their  commander  incautiously  marching  into  the 
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town  without  previoud  examidatioii,  ihe  troops 
received  so  brisk  ^  fire  from  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows, that,  after  the  loss  of  800  killed  and  wound'- 
ed,  they  found  it  necessary  to  mtreat  to  Aboukir, 
The  want  becoming  more  urgent,  another  corps 
of  about  ^00,  under  general  Stewart,  was  i^nt 
to  reduce  Rosetta*  The  summons  to  surrender 
being  disregarded,  they  began  to  erect  batteries 
against  the  place ;  and  as  a  succour  of  Mamelukes 
was  expected  by  the  British,  lieutenant^cblonel 
Macleod  was  detached  to  sdize  a  post  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  junction.  Many  day^  passed  in 
fruitless  expectation ;  at  length  a  great  number 
of  vessels  were  descried  sailing  down  the  Nilo, 
which  were  not  doubted  to  contain  a  reinforce* 
ment  to  the  enemy  from  Cairo.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  colonel  Macleod  to  return  from 
his  position ;  but  they  were  unfortunately  inter* 
cepted,  and  his  detachment  was  completely  cut 
off  General  Stewart  retreated,  fighting  all  the 
way,  to  Alexandria ;  and  this  attempt  on  Rosetta 
cost  1000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
A  formidable  force  of  the  enemy  now  approach*- 
ing  Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
also  disaflfected,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  gene-> 
ral  Fraser,  offering  immediately  to  quit  Egypt 
with  his  army  on  condition  that  the  British  pri- 
soners should  be  liberated,  which  was  readily 
agreed  to,  and  on  the  28d  of  September  the 
troops  sailed  for  Sicily. 

Lai-ge  reinforcements,  under  the  command  of 
general  sir  Samuel  Achmuty  and  admiral  Stir- 
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ling,  were  landed^  in  the  month  of  January,  near 
Monte  Video>  sir  Home  Pophaftl  having  been 
recdkd  from  that  station^  in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  upon  his  trial  by  couf  t-martial^  for  engaging 
unauthorized  in  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude. 
On  arriving  at  Maldonado,  the  general  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Monte  Video,  it  being  the 
only  place  on  the  river  which  could  be  assailed 
with  probable  advantage ;  and  on  January  th^ 
18th  the  troops  W6re  landed  near  the  town.  A 
body  of  about  6000  men  marched  out  the  next 
day  to  attack  them,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  British  force  afterwards  com- 
menced the  siege  of  the  place.  The  works  were 
found  strong,  and  were  ably  defended;  but  a 
practicable  breach  being  made  on  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, it  was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  an 
assault  This  was  effected  before  day-break  oh 
the  next  morning ;  and  after  a  severe  actioti,  in 
which  5G0  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  more  than  double  that  number  of  the 
defenders,  every  thing  was  carried  except  the 
citadel,  which  soon  after  surrendered.  The  ge- 
neral, in  his  dispatches,  mentions  a  circumstance 
highly  to  the  credit  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  of 
their  commander,  that  **  early  in  the  morning  the 
town  was  quiet,  and  the  women  were  peaceably 
walking  the  streets."  .  The  admiral  co-operated 
in  this. brilliant  achievement,  having  landed  800 
marines  to  assist  the  land  forces,  and  arranged 
his  ships  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  from  the 
harbour.     The  prizes  captured  at  Monte  Video 
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were  57  West  Indiamen  and  merchatitiBeD,  be^ 
sides  several  gun-boats  and  armed  vessek. 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  intelligence  in 
England  of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  had  been  resolved  by  the  mi- 
nistry to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  reduction 
of  the  whole  province  of  Chili.  For  this  purpose 
a  force  of  4S00  men  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Crawfurd,  which  sailed 
in  the  end  of  October  1806,  accompanied  by  a 
naval  force  under  admiral  Murray.  The  intelli- 
gence above-mentioned  occasioned  an  order  to 
be  afterwards  dispatched  for  the  expedition  to 
change  its  object,  «id  proceed  to  the  river  La 
Plata.  It  was  overtaken  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  accordingly  sailed  for  the  new  desti- 
nation, wh^re  it  arrived  June  14th,  and  raised 
the  British  force  there  to  9500  men. 

General  Whitelocke,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  nominated  to  the  supreme  command 
of  the  forces  in  South  America,  left  England  in 
March,  taking  with  him  an  additional  force  of 
1630  men,  the  service  expected  from  him  being 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  At  this  time  tiyo  parties  existed  in  the 
city  of  that  name  j  one  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
i^nish  government,  the  other  entertained  views 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country, 
and  of  erecting  an  independent  state.  The  latter 
were  thought  prepared  to  join  the  British,  if  a 
promise  were  made  them  of  securing  their  inde- 
pendence J  but  as  there  was  a  probability  that 
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the  restoratioii  of  the  provmce  would  be  tnade  a 
condition  of  peace  with  Spain^  there  was  an  ob* 
vious  difficulty  of  treating  with  this  party. 

General  Whitelocke  arrived  in  the  river  La 
Plata  in  May»  and  took  the  •command  of  the 
troops.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  united  force, 
to  the  number  of  7800  men,  was  landed  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
and,  afler  a  fatiguing  march,  the  different  divi- 
sions assembled  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  which 
was  nearly  invested*  On  the  morning  of  July  5th 
a  general  attack  was  ordered,  each  corps  to  enter 
by  the  streets  opposite  to  it,  and  all  with  unloaded 
muskets.  The  greatest  intrepidity  was  displayed 
in  the  arduous  attempt  to  execute  this  plan,  which 
was  so  far  successful,  that  two  strong  posts  were 
gained  in  the  town,  but  at  the  expense  of  2500 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the  fire 
from  the  tops  t)f  the  houses,  and  every  advan- 
tageous position,  upon  the  exposed  and  defence- 
less troops,  having  been  moist  murderous. 

On  the  following  morning,  general  Linieres 
sent  a  letter  to  the  English  commander,  offering 
to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  bloody 
rencounter,  and  also  all  those  made  with  general 
Beresford,  if  he  would  desist  from  any  further 
attack,  and  withdraw  the  British  armament  from 
La  Plata ;  intimating,  that  such  Was  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  populace,  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  prisoners  if  offensive  operations 
were  persisted  in.  General  Whitelocke,  influ- 
enced, as  he  said,  by  this  consideration,  and 
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reflecting  on  the  tittle  advantage  to  be  obtained 
fcom  the  possession  of  a  country  absolutely  boBtiie, 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  T^is  termination  of  an 
enteiprise,  from  which  much  bad  been  expected, 
occasioned  great -dissatisfaction;  and  the  general 
on  bis  retiirn  was  tried  by  a  court^nartial,  whose 
^sentence  was,  *^  that  he  be  cashiered,  and  declared 
totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  bis  MajeeM^y 
in  any  military  capacity  whatever ;"— a  decision 
ccmfirmed  by  the  king,  and  approved  of  by  the 
public.  It  was  however  thought,  that  a  censure 
was  ndt  less  merited  by  ^oBe  who  had  recom- 
mended, for  such  an  employment,  a  man  Mrhose 
military  reputation  appears  never  to  have  entitled 
him  to  a  trust  of  that  importance. 

In  balance  of  these  disasters,  the  Dutch  island 
of  Cura^oa  was,  early  in  the  year  I8O7,  reduced 
by  a  small  ^squadron  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain Brisbane,  detach^  from  the  ieet  of  admiral 
Dacres.  The  hailbour  was  iiefended  by  regular 
fortifications,  of  which  Fort  Amsterdam  alone 
mounted  «ix4y'^ix  pieces  of  camion  j  and  across 
the  entrance  w^ere  moored  two  frigates  and  two 
armed  schooners.  The  bravery  of  the  British, 
liowever,  in  a  very  i^ort  time,  and  with  an  incon- 
siderable loss,  carried  tlie  Ibrts  by  storm,  and  the 
shipping  by  boarding ;  and  a  capitulatioa  yielded 
the  island  to  his  Britanmc  Majesty,  the  garrison 
V.  and  crews  dT  the  e^s  of  war  remaining  prisonenu 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

1807—1808. 

Tab:  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22A  o( 
June  1807,  when  Mr  Abbot  was  unanimously  re- 
elected speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
jmrties  of  the  late  and  present  ministers  mustered 
in  all  their  strength,  and  five  hundred  and  five 
members  of  the  commons,  the  greatest  number 
ever  known  on  the  occasion,  attended  the  delivery 
of  the  king's  speech.  The  lords  commissioners 
had  it  in  command  from  his  Ms^esty  to  state, 
^'  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
importance,  at  the  present  moment,  of  cherishing 
a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  amongst  his  people, 
as  such  a  spirit  would  most  effectually  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  home,  and  give 
vigour  and  efficacy  to  its  counsels  and  its  arms 
abroad/'  The  king,  moreover,  acquainted  his 
parliament,  that  since  the  events  which  led  to  the 
dissolution,  ^*he  had  received,  in  numerous  ad- 
dresses from  his  subjects,^  the  warmest  assurances 
of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  bis  person  and 
government,  and  of  their  firm  resolution  to  sup- 
port him  in  maintaining  the  just  rights  of  his 
crown,  and  the  true  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion." His  Majesty  further  expresses  his  con- 
fidence, that  he  shall  experience  in  all  the  deli- 
berations of  parliament,  a  determination  to  afford 
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him  an  equally  loyal,  zealous,  and  affectionate 
support. 

This  address  from  the  throne  was  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  manifesto  against  a  party  in  the 
state,  and  it  therefore  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  corresponding  addresses  would  pass  with  una- 
nimity. Accordingly,  in  the  house  of  lords,  lord 
Fortescue  moved  an  amendment,  strongly  cen- 
suring the  measure  of  the  dissoluti<m  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  reasons  which  the  new  ministers 
had  c^ered  for  its  justification,  which,  upon  a 
division,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  160  to  67. 
A  similar  amendment,  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  lord  Howick,  was  negatived  by  350 
to  155  I  and  a  subsequent  motion  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  was  negatived  by  322  to 
136  voices.  Thus  the  solidity  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration  was  fully  established. 

In  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  greatly  increased  since  the  recaU 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country  became  an  early  and  prominent  topic  of 
parliamentary  discussion.  A  bill  was  therefore 
moved  for  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  secretary 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  for  the  suppression  of 
insurrection  in  that  country,  and  to  prevent  the 
disturbs^nce  of  the  peace.  The  provisions  were 
to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  insurrection  act 
of  1796,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties,  and 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  to  arrest  persons 
found  out  of  their  dwellings  between  sunset  and 
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sunrise ;  but  with  the  requirements,  that  persons 
so  arrested  should  be  tried  at  the  quarter-sessions 
by  the  magistrates  and  assistant  barristers,  with 
the  addition  of  a  king's  counsel  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Another  bill  was  to  prevent  improper  per- 
sons from  keeping  arms,  by  certain  regulations. 
Both  these  passed  into  laws,  though  not  without 
considerable  opposition.  Their  necessity  was  ad- 
mitted by  Mr  Grattan. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  forward  in  the  com- 
mons a  new  military  plan,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  augment  the  regular  army  from  the  militia, 
and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  accruing  to  the 
latter  by  a  supplementary  militia.     This  was  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  two  bills,  the  operation 
of  which  would  give  at  least  38,000  men  to  the 
gross  military  force  of  the  country,  and  28,000 
to  the  regular  army.     His  lordship  accordingly 
moved  the  bills,  which,  after  long  debates,  were 
passed  in  both  houses.     A  bill  sent  up  from  the 
lower  house  against  granting  reversions  of  offices, 
was,  on  a  division  of  fifteen  peers  to  nine,  ordered 
to  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 
This,  however,  was   accompanied  by  a  strong 
protest ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  commons  stig- 
matizing in  no  very  ceremonious  terms  that  fla- 
grant abuse,  operated  as  a  bar  to  its  continuance. 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  commission.     The  most  remarkable 
portion  of  the  speech  delivered  On  that  occasion 
by  the  lord-chancellor,  was  couched  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  terms: — "His   Majesty  trusts  that  his 
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parliaoient  and  his  people  will  always  be  ready 
to  support  him  in  every  measure  which  may  be 
necessary  to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  enemies^ 
and  to  maintain  against  any  hostile  confederacy 
those  just  rights  which,  as  essential  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  true  interests  of  his  pec^le^ 
he  is  det^mined  never  to  surrender.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  af&ir  arose^ 
which  occasioned  a  painful  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Chesapeake,  American  frigate  of  forty-four 
guns,  being  known  to  have  several  English  de* 
serters  on  board,  representations  of  the  fact  were 
made  to  the  American  secretary,  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  was  given*  Captain  Hum- 
phreys, in  the  Leopard,  was  therefore  ordered  to 
search  the  American  vessels  for  deserters,  a  Uber-* 
ty  which  was  to  be  reciprocal.  Having,  cm  the 
gStb  of  June,  come  up  with  the  Chesapeake,,  he 
sent  a  boat  with  advice  of  the  information  which 
he  had  received  concerning  the  des^ers^  and  of 
his  orders  to  search  the  ship.  This  being  refused 
by  commodore  Barron,  the  British  commander 
fired  several  shots^  to  which  no  attention  was 
paid :  he  then  fired  a  broadside  into  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  she  returned  by  some  scattered  ^ot, 
and  on  receiving  a  seccHid  broadside,  iJoamediatdy 
struck  her  colours. 

On  examining  the  American  frigate  the  deser^ 
ters  were  found }  but  in  the  rencounter  the  Chesa- 
peake had  six  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wound- 
ed: with  the  latter  she  returned  to  port  in  ^  very 
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shattered  state.  Wben  tbe  fiicts  were  known  ia 
Americay.  the  public  raind  became  exaspej^ated  oa 
account  of  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  inha^ 
hitaittUii  of  Novfolk^  aiul  several  other  places,  en* 
tered  into  videat  resolutioQs }  amd  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  president,  M?  Jefferson,  prohi* 
biting  all  intercourse  between  the  American 
States  imd  the  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britaio.  A 
reconciluMion  was  however  attempted,  and  negpr 
dations  were  long  carried  on  between  the  two 
countriea :  but  the  disputes  were  revived  by  cir* 
cumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  and  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  remained  long  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Frmn  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it 
became  increasingly  evident,  from  the  sdtuatioa  of 
atfkirs  on  the  continent,  that  Denmark  could  not 
long  maintain  her  neutrality.  At  the  same  time» 
the  exertions  of  the  Danish  government  in  aug- 
menting its  marine,  and  coUectiFitg  great  quantities 
of  warlike  stores  in  the  arsenals,  seemed  to  indi* 
cate  preparations  for  approaching  hostilities.  The 
Biitish  ministry  had  a  strong  sui^picioQ,,  or  rather 
a  positive  assurance,  that  these  hostilities  were  to 
be  directed  against  England.  In  every  view  of 
Uie  sul]^cti  it  was  thought  highly  expedient  to 
prevent  the  Danish  fleet  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  government,  who  were  said 
to  have  formed  the  design  of  turning  the  maritime 
force  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  against  Great 
Britain.     His  Britannic  Majesty  therefore  judged 
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it  expedient,  to  request  from  the  court  of  Den- 
mark the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships 
of  the  line  in  some  of  the  British  ports.  This 
proposal  was  made  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
representing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
neutral  and  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  as  the 
only  means  of  security  against  the  mischiefs  which 
the  French  were  meditating  through  the  medium 
of  the  Danish  navy. 

In  order  to  give  weight  to  the  negociations,  a 
formidable  naval  and  military  force,  under  admi- 
ral Gambier  and  lord  Cathcart,  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  with  the  view  of  protecting  Denmark 
against  the  resentment  of  France  in  case  of  an 
amicable  result,  or  to  enforce  compliance  should 
her  government  reject  the  proposal.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  armament  in  the  Baltic,  the 
Danish  cabinet  having  refused  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation, the  troops  began  to  disembark  at  the 
village  of  Wibeck,  about  half-way  between  Elsi- 
neur  and  Copenhagen,  on  the  l6th  of  August, 
and  the  landing  was  effected  without  opposition. 
Military  operations  soon  commenced,  and  the 
British  troops  gained  many  important  advantages. 
On  the  29th,  general  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  totally 
defeated  the  Danish  army,  which  lost  a  consider- 
able number  in  killed  and  wounded,  independent 
of  about  sixty  officers,  and  1100  men  made  pri- 
soners. 

The  British  army  then  invested  Copenhagen, 
aiid  operations  for  commencing  the  siege  were 
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carried  on  with  unremitted  activity.  All  the 
preparations  being  completed,  on  the  Istof  Sep^ 
tember  the  city  was  summoned,  and  the  offers- 
renewed  which  at  different  times  had  been  made 
to  the  crown-prince  and  the  governor.  The  sum- 
mons  producing  no  effect,  the  bombardment  both 
from  the  land  batteries  and  the  shipping  com- 
menced on  the  foUowing  day,  and  continued  till 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  when  a  proposal  for  capi- 
tulating was  made  by  the  garrison.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  basis  of  the  capitulation  was  agreed 
on:  the  principal  articles  were,  that  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  war  of  every  description,  together 
with  all  the  naval  stores,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  disposal  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  that 
the  British  troops  should,  within  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  evacuate  Zealand. 
A  mutual  and  unconditional  restitution  of  pri- 
soners was  to  take  place ;  all  property,  public  and 
private,  was  to  be  respected,  except  the  shipping 
and  naval  stores ;  and  all  the  British  property, 
sequestered  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  owners. 

The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  eighteen  ships 
c^the  line ;  one  of  ninety-six,  two  of  eighty-four, 
twelve  of  seventy-four,  and  three  of  sixty-four 
guns ;  fifteen  frigates,  five  brigs,  and  twenty-five 
gun*boats  j — a  force  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  might  have  proved  a  means 
of  great  annoyance  to  Great  Britain. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  Ihis  expedition  was 
very  inconsiderable,  considering  the  magnitude 
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of  the  object  attained.  On  board  the  fl^ei  it 
amounted  to  only  about  fifty  killed  and  woimded ; 
and  the  army  had  noi  more  than  SOS  kUied, 
wounded,  and  missing,  during  the  ^iege  of  Cofnen* 
hagen,  ^elusive  of  a  trifling  number  in  the  pre* 
idous  operations.  The  city,  however^  suffered 
severely  by  the  bombardment  ^  not  leas  than  1100 
of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  kiUed, 
and  the  number  of  houses  destroyed  was  estimated 
at  400,  besides  many  others  greatly  AamageA. 
The  capitulaticH),  however,  was  not  ratified  by  the 
crown-prince;  and  the  Danish  government,  re^ 
jecting  every  conciliatory  proposal,  issued  a  form^ 
declaration  of  war  against  England.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  these  demonstrations  of  deter- 
mined  hostility,  the  occup^on  of  Z^land  requir- 
ing a  greater  number  of  troops  than  Great  Britain 
could  spare  from  other  services,  the  country  was 
evacuated  according  to  the  conventi<m ;  and  from 
that  period  the  war  with  Denmark  produced  no 
important  events. 

This  expedition,  however,  though  evidently 
necessary  to  the  security  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's d(Mninions  against  the  trfachinatiocs  of 
France,  served  as  an  ostensible  pretext  to  Russia 
for  commencing  hostilities  against  England.  On 
the  Slst  of  October  the  emperor  Alexander  issued 
a  declaration,  in  which  he  accused  the  British 
ministry  of  rejecting  his  mediation  for  peace ;  of 
not  co-operating  with  the  allies  against  France 
during  the  vtbt  ;  of  sending  troops  against  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Alexandria,  instead  of  making  a  diver- 
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sk>n  111  Italy,  or  some  other  part  of  the  Earc^ean 
continent ;  and  particularly  inveighed  against^ 
condact  of  England  in  attacking  Denmark,  and 
troubling  the  commerce  of  Russia.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  these  causes  of  complaint,  his  imperial 
majesty  declared,  that  all  friendly  intercourse  was 
br^en  off  between  Russia  and  Great  l^itain,  and 
an  imperial  ukase  was  immediately  published, 
ordering  the  detention  of  all  British  ships  and 
property.  The  first  care  of  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg was  to  put  the  fort  of  Cronstadt  in  the  most 
ftmnidable  state  of  defence ;  but  the  war  between 
Russia  and  England  proceeded  little  farther  than 
to  an  interruption  of  conunercial  intercourse. 

The  83rstem  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers 
was  indeed  particularly  harassing  to  the  mercan- 
tile interest.  In  the  month  of  November  1806 
the  French  emperor  issued  at  Beriin  a  decree, 
which  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  He  shut  the  ports  of  the  countries 
under  his  dominion  or  control  against  all  vessels 
Uiat  bad  cleared  out  from  Great  Britain ;  and  sub- 
jected to  confiscation  all  neutral  vessels  that  had 
cargoes  of  British  produce  or  m  anufacture.  In 
support  of  this  regulation  he  decrc^ed,  that  neutral 
vessels,  coming  into  any  port  of  his  dominions, 
should  bring  with  them  a  ^*  certificate  of  origin," 
under  the  signature  of  the  Frenclh  consul  at  the 
port  from  which  they  cleared  out,  attesting  that 
na  part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of  British  manu- 
&cture  or  produce ;  and  that  all  vessels  met  at 
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sea  without  such  a  certificate,  should  be  liable  to 
capture. 

In  January  1807,  the  British  government  op- 
posed  to  the  commercial  restrictions  of  France,  a 
measure,  which  interdicted  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  enemy  to  neutrals,  by  issuing  an  order  sub- 
jecting to  seizure  all  vessels,  of  whatever  nation, 
trading  from  one  hostile  port  to  another  widi  hos- 
tile property.  This,  however,  was  not  deemed 
an  adequate  retaliation;  and  in  the  month  of 
November  the  famous  orders  in  council  were 
issued,  declaring  France  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
with  all  the  countries  under  her  immediate  power 
and  influence  ;  and  subjecting  to  seizure  all  ves- 
sels whatever  that  should  attempt  to  trade  between 
neutral  and  hostile  ports,  or  that  should  have  on 
board  any  such  certificate  as  was  required  by  the 
Beriin  decree.  By  these  orders,  neutral  vessels 
destined  for  a  hostile  port  were  directed  first  to 
touch  at  some  port  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence, 
after  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  they  might 
be  allowed  to  proceed;  and  when  clearing  out 
with  a  cargo  from  any  hostile  port,  theyi  were 
enjoined  to  come  to  Great  Britain.  These  restric- 
tive regulations  instituted  by  France  and  Great 
Britain,  proved  extremely  incommodious  to  the 
Americans,  who  were  become  the  general  carriers 
especially  of  colonial  produce.  The  congress 
retaliated  by  an  embargo  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  the  conse- 
quent annihilation  of  their  commerce,  persisted  in 
the  measure.    It  appears  that  the  Americans  had 
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resolved  to  adopt  a  manufacturing  system, — sl 
measure  extremely  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  presented  a  new  and 
interesting  spectacle  in  modern  history, — the 
voluntary  migration  of  a  European  court  into  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Portugal  had  long  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  both  coun- 
triies  found  their  interest  in  the  connexion.  The 
former  received  political  support  and  protection ; 
the  latter  enjoyed  a  lucrative  commerce.  Great 
Britain  was  the  basis  on  which  the  independence 
of  Portugal. rested;  and  Lisbon  was  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  London  derived  its  opulence. 
But  the  disastrous  circumstances  of  Europe  inter* 
rupted  this  enjoyment  of  reciprocal  advantages. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  having  freed  the  French 
emperor  from  all  apprehensions  in  the  north,  he 
was  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement in  the  south.  The  entrance  of  his 
armies  into  Spain,  and  his  threats  of  invading  Por- 
tugal,  intimidated  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  a  com- 
pUance  with  his  requisitions  for  shutting  the  ports 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  effect  a  decree  was 
issued  at  Lisbon,  22d  October  I8O7. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  though  he  had  generously  re- 
solved not  to  resent  those  acts  of  unwilling  hosti- 
lity to  which  the  consent  of  the  prince-r^ent  qf 
Portugal  had  been  extorted,  nevertheless  deemed 
it  expedient  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Tagus,  to  act  as  future  circomstances  might 
render  it  necessary*  But  the  excliuion  of  Bri- 
tish commerce  from  the  Portuguese  ports  did  not 
isatisfy  the  tyrant  of  die  continent ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  French  army  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal  induced  die  prince^regent  to  sign  an 
order  for  the  detention  of  all  British  subjects, 
and  the  sequestration  of  all  British  property. 
This  decree  bears  date  November  8*  1807  J  but 
the  event  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  most  of 
the  British  subjects  had  previously  removed  their 
effects.  These  measures,  however,  although  the 
effect  of  compulsion,  placed  En^and  and  Portu- 
gal virtually  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Lord  iSrtrang- 
ford,  the  British  ambassador,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports ;  presented  a  final  remonstrance  against  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Lisbon ;  and  proceeding 
to  die  squadron  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  rigorous 
blockade  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus. 

The  full  compliance  of  the  court  of  Lisbon 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  French  emparor 
c(Kild  not,  however,  preserve  its  dominions  from 
his  rapacity.  He  had  marked  out  Portugal  for 
his  prey ;  and  no  principle  of  generosity  or  of 
justice  could  induce  him  to  deviate  from  his  plans 
of  aggrandizement  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  critical  situation  than  that  in  which  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal  was  placed,  being  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  England,  whose  alliance  he 
had  been  compelled  to  renounce,  and  with  the 
French  emperor,  who  had  declared,  "  that  the 
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house  <£  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign/*  The 
French  army  had  entered  Portugal,  and  was  ad- 
vancmg  towards  the  capital,  while  the  British 
iSeet  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  At 
Uiis  Important  crisis  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
lord  Stxangford  having  received  fresh  instruc- 
tions, <m  the  27th  of  November  returned  to  Lis- 
bon  to  renew  the  negociations.  Hi^  lordship  had 
immediately  the  most  interesting  communications 
wi&  the  court,  and  perceived  that  the  prince- 
regent  wisely  directed  his  apprehensions  to  the 
jFrendi  army,  and  his  hopes  to  the  British  fleet. 
After -receiving  the  most  positive  assurances  of 
the  protection  of  the  British  navy,  his  royal  high- 
ness  speedily  came  to  the  resolution  of  removing 
the  royal  family  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil.  Litde  time  was  kft  for  deliberation  or 
delay,  either  in  forming  resolutions  or  making 
arrangements  for  departure,  as  the  French  army 
under  general  Junot  had  already  advanced  to 
Abrantes,  within  about  three  days'  march  of  the 
capital. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  embarkation  was 
so  expeditiously  performed,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of  the 
Tagus,  having  on  board  the  prince  of  Brazil,  with 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  persons  attached  to  its  for- 
tunes. The  French  troths  were  already  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  and  from  the  hills  had 
a  view  of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down  the  river. 
This  fleet,  which  carried  to  a  distant  quarter  of 
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the  globe  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portu-i 
gaese  monarchy,  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the 
line }  one  of  eighty-four,  four  of  seventy-four,  and 
three  of  siity-four  guns }  four  frigates,  three  brigs, 
and  a  schooner.  Four  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates  were  left  in  the  Tagus ;  but  the  former 
were  all  unserviceable,  except  the  Vasco  di  Gama 
of  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  repairing,  and 
almost  ready  for  sea :  of  the  frigates,  two  were 
wholly  unserviceable,  and  the  three  others  stood 
in  need  of  a  thorough  repair. 

The  court  was  no  sooner  departed,  than  the 
French  army  entered  Lisbon  without  opposition. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  ]Qritish  squadron,  accom- 
panied the  royal  emigrants  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 

^  o/^o    Brazil,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19th 
A.  D.  1808.     ^  T  ^    -^ 

01  January,  after  a  prosperous  voyage. 

A  commercial  arrangement  was  made,  and  a 
direct  intercourse  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  America. 
This  event  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  commerce.  Brazil  and  Bri- 
tain were  mutually  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
Lisbon,  which  was  formerly  the  medium  of  their 
intercourse. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  year 
1807  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  on  the  18th 
of  April  of  that  year  the  court  of  Vienna  offered 
its  mediation,  in  order  to  open  negociations  for  a 
general  peace,  on  a  basis  to  be  previously  declared 
and  proposed  at  the  holding  of  a  congress  at  some 
place  in  the  Austrian  dominions.     To  these  pro- 
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posals  the  British  government  acceded,  provided 
that  the  proffered  mediation  were  accepted  by  the 
other  belligerent  powers.  The  state  of  affairs, 
however,  at  that  period,  was  such  as  to  afford 
but  faint  hopes  of  peace  ;  and  nothijag  more  was 
heard  of  this  conciliatory  measure  till,  the  20th 
of  November,  when  it  was  again  brought  forward 
by  prince  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
in  London,  who  stated  "  that  he  had  received  posi- 
tive orders  from  his  court,  to  make  to  the  British 
ministry  the  most  earnest  representations  on  the 
importance  of  putting  an  end  tb  the  contest  exist- 
ing between  England  and  France,  the  effects  of 
which  might  produce  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the 
most  fatal  consequences/* 

To  this  proposal  Mr  Canning  replied,  that  his 
Britannic  Majesty  declared. himself  then,  as  he 
had  always  been,  prepared  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a  peace  as  should 
be  consistent  with  his  Majesty's  engagements  to 
his  allies,  and  should  provide  for  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  Europe.  On  the  1st  of  January 
1808  the  Austrian  ambassador  stated,  that  he  was 
charged  by  liis  court  to  propose  to  the  British 
ministry  to  send  plenipotentiaries  immediately  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  peace  with 
all  the  powers  at  war  with  England.  To  this 
statement  Mr  Canning  replied,  that  his  Majesty 
much  r^retted  that,  after  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  the  pre- 
sent overture  did  not  notify  the  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  then  stated  as  indispepsable  prelimi- 
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nari^;  and  that  it  should  now  be  proposed  to 
England  to  treat  with  all  the  powers  combined 
with  France,  without  any  reference  to  the  allies 
of  Great  Britain.  Besides,  the  Austrian  amba&> 
sador  presented  no  authentic  document  of  a  pa* 
dfic  commission  from  the  French  government, 
nor  was  any  intimation  given  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  treat  His  Majesty,  therefore^ 
could  only  repeat,  that  he  was  willing  to  enter 
into  negodations  with  France  on  a  footing  of 
p^fect  equality,  embracing  the  interests  of  the 
allies  of  both  powers ;  but,  under  such  drcum« 
stanoes,  his  Majesty  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
give  the  ambassador  authority  to  speak  in  his 
Majesty's  name  to  the  government  ©f  France. 
Thus  did  diis  singular  attempt  at  negociation  fail 
through  the  want  of  a  proper  commencement 
The  issue  was,  that  the  prince  of  Stahremberg 
left  London ;  and,  in  the  eommencement  of  the 
ftOJ^  y^^'  Austria,  hitherto  the  principal 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  went  over  to 
the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 

The  rupture  between  Austria  and  Fngland  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  war  between  Russia 
and  Sweden.  In  the  month  of  February  the 
Russian  army,  u^der  general  Buxhovden,  entered 
the  Swedish  province  of  Finland  ;  and  this  inva^ 
sidn  was  shortly  after  fblioved  by  the  redprocai 
dedaration  of  war  of  the  courts  of  Stockholm 
and:  Petersburg.  About  the  same  time  the  king 
of  Denmark,  Christiem  VIT.  died;  and  on  the 
lSthi«f  February  the  crown-^prince  ascended  the 
throne,   by  the  name  of  Frederick  VL     The 
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accession  of  the  new  king  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sweden.  While 
tbe^e  things* were  transacting  in  the  north,  the 
British  and  SicUian  troops  were  expelled  from 
Calabria.  The  fort  of  Reggio  having  surrendered 
to  the  French,  the  British  garrison  of  Scylla, 
which  had  been  invested  during  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  was  left  to  oppose  the  undivided  force  of 
general  Regnier.  By  a  train  of  masterly  opera- 
tions the  British  troops,  on  the  l6th  of  February, 
succeeded  in  evacuating  the  place,  under  a  tre- 
mesidous  fire  of  grape-shot,  sbeUs,  &c.  from  the 
eodmy's  batteries ;  and  so  well  was  the  affiiir  con- 
ducted, that  their  loss  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  only  eleven  men  killed  and  thirty- two  wounded. 

The  month  of  February  1808  was  also  memor- 
able for  the  subversion  c£  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope«  T^  city  of  Rome  was  seized  by  the 
French,  and,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical states,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  His  holmess  in  vain  protested  against 
this  unprovoked  aggression ;  all  that  he  could 
drtain  was  a  pecuniary  stipend  for  maintaining 
his  episcopal  dignity,  in  conformity  to  the  recent 
regulations  of  the  Gallican  church.  And  thus 
papal  Rome,  once  so  powerful,  and  regarded  as 
so  venerable,  was  overturned,  not  by  the  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  her  communion,  but  by  the 
hands  of  her  own  undutiful  sons. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  France,  magnanimously 
prepared  to  repel  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
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menaced  by  so  powerful  a  combination.  In  his 
efforts  he  was  seconded  by  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  rarely  had  any 'nation  afford- 
ed a  more  striking  display  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
But  as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  inade- 
quate to  the  contest,  the  British  government 
granted  to  his  Swedish  majesty  a  subsidy  of 
L.  100,000  per  month,  and  sent  a  squadron  to 
the  Baltic  with  10,000  land  forces  on  board, 
under  general  Moore,  to  co-operate  as  circum- 
stances should  require.  The  war  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to 
Finland,  and  to  trivial  actions  between  their  ships 
and  flotillas  iti  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  hostilities  car- 
ried on  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  of 
still  less  importance. 

The  imbecile  court  of  Spain  was  at  this  time 
fast  hastening  to  that  state  of  internal  dissension 
and  degradation,  which  soon  after  occasioned  the 
deposition  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  SOth  of 
October  1807  an  extraordinary  decree  or  mani- 
festo was  issued  by  the  king  of  Spain,  acquaint- 
ing his  subjects  that  his  life  and  crown  had*  been 
brought  into  danger  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
his  son  was  the  author,  whom,  in  consequence, 
he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  The  foundation 
of  this  singular  charge  was  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence carried  on  by  the  prince  of  Asturias 
with  the  French  emperor,  on  the  subject  of  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  a  pfinc6ss  of  the  Buona- 
parte family.  Through  the  interposition  of  the 
prince  of  Peace  (Godoy),  a  reconciliation  was 
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dBEected ;  the  prince  of  Asturias  having  been  in- 
duced to  write  penitential  letters  to  his  father 
and  mother ;  in  which,  however,  there  was  no 
confession  of  any  heinous  or  atrocious  design. 
A  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between 
the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  the  object  of 
which  was  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal ;  but  in  return  for  the  portion  which  was  to 
devolve  on  the  king  of  Etruria,  his  kingdom  of 
Tuscany  was  to  be  ceded  to  Napoleon  in  quality 
of  king  of  Italy.  By  a  secret  convention,  French 
troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  Spain,  and  others 
were  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne,  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Portugal.  Thus  a  handle  was  given 
for  placing  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor 
of  France ;  and  these  were  the  circumstances 
which  led  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  emigrate  to  the  ■ 
western  hemisphere. 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  *was  at  this  time 
turned  towards  the  Peninsula;  and  the  designs 
of  the  emperor  of  France  upon  that  quarter  be- 
gan daily  more  and  more  to  develop  themselves. 
Spain,  once  the  mort  potent  and  flourishing  of 
the  European  monarchies,  had  during  two  cen- 
turies been  in  a  state  of  decline.  A  wretched, 
system  of  government  had  almost  extinguished 
the  ancient  Castilian  spirit ;  and  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies, which  had  been  acknowledged  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  nations,  had  lost  their  reputa- 
tion for  courage  and  discipline.  In  this  state  of 
national  degradation,  Spain  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  of  the  continent  which  fell  under  the 
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contror  of  revolutionary  France ;  and  it  appeared 
to  be  one  of  those  that  was  least  calculated  for 
throwing  off  her  yoke.  Yet  under  these  unfit- 
Yourable  circumstances,  the  national  spirit  burst 
forth  like  a  meteor,  and  astonished  the  view  of 
all  Europe. 

While  the  efforts  of  faction  agitated  the  court 
c£  Madrid,  and  peq)lexed  its  councils,  the  cal)i. 
net  of  St  Cloud  was  preparing  for  the  execution 
of  a  deep  laid  and  most  unprincipled  design. 
Under  the  pretext  of  invading  Portugal  and  at- 
tacking Gibraltar,  the  armies  of  France,  in  the 
ostensible  character  of  friends  and  allies,  were 
marching  into  Spain,  securing  the  strong  places, 
and  taking  the  most  commanding  positions.  Ift 
the  meanwhile  an  apparent  reconciliation  toc^ 
place  between  the  Spanish  monarch  and  hi&  son, 
as  already  mentioned,  an  event  which  di^sed 
great  joy  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  A 
perfect  harmony  seemed  also  to  reign  between 
die  French  and  Spanish  cabinets  ^  and  the  popu^ 
lar  reports  of  the  appf  oaching  annexation  of  Por- 
tugal and  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  were  well  calculated 
to  allay  the  suspicions  which  the  entrance  <^  the 
» French  annies  must  naturally  have  tended  to 
excite  among  the  pec^le. 

In  this  manner,  the  revolutionary  vdicano  by 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  about  to  be 
convulsed,  had  secretly  and  silently  collected  its 
powers,  and  in  the  month  of  March  1808  the 
explosion  took  place.  It  appears  that  his  catbolie 
majesty  had  formed  the  design  of  removing  th^ 
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neat  of  government  to  Mexico,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure was  a{^oved  of  by  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  Peaoe,  but  reprobated  by  the  prince  of  Astu- 
rias  and  his  brotherSi  with  the  majority  of  the 
grandees  of  the  court.  The  motives  which  led 
to  this  extraordinary  project  are  enveloped  in 
mystery ;  as  are  indeed  all  the  afiUrs  of  the  ccmrt 
of  Madrid^  from  the  period  of  the  alleged  conspi- 
racy of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  till  the  journey  of 
the  royal  family  to  Bayonne%  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  design  of  emigrating  beyond  tl^e  At- 
lantic had  ori^nated  with  the  prince  of  Peace, 
whose  views  in  this  alBTair  are  not  fiilly  ascertain- 
ed. It  is  certainly  not  to  be  doubted  that  this 
minister,  whose  influence  had  long  been  para- 
mount in  Spain,  perceived  the  approach  of  his 
down^,  and  inspired  his  royal  master  with 
apprehensions  fer  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
government  if  he  remained  at  Madrid. 

No  sooner  had  the  intended  emigration  of  the 
royal  £uniiy  tran^ired,  than  the  Spanish  capital 
.  presented  a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbulence. 
On  the  17th  of  March  a  report  was  in  circula- 
tion that  the  guards  had  received  orders  to  march 
1x)  Aranjuez,  where  the  court  then  resided ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  rushed  in  crowds  to 
the  road  to  prevent  their  departure.  At  the 
same  time,  several  <^  the  ministers  and  grandees 
who  disapproved  of  the  emigration,  circulated 
hand-bills  in  the  surrounding  country,  stating  the 
designs  of  the  court,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
-kingdom  was  exposed.     The  night  was  a  scene 
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of  tuMult,  and  oa  the  following  day,  immense 
crowds  of  people  hurried  to  Aranjuez.  The 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Peace,  though  defended 
by  his  guards,  was  forcibly  opened,  and  the  fur- 
niture destroyed.  The  princess  of  Peace  was 
conducted  to  the  royal  palace  with  all  the  res- 
pect due  to  her  rank;  but  the  prince  had  dis- 
appeared, and  his  brother,  Don  IKego  Godoy, 

"  commandant  of  the  life;guards,  was  arrested  by 
the  soldiers  of  his  own  corps. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  tl^ 
king,  announcing  the  dismissal  of  the  prince  of 
Peace  from  all  his  employments.  But  this  did 
not  calm  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  same 
scenes  were  renewed  at  Madrid,  where,  as  soon 
as  intelligence  was  received  of  what  had  passed 
at  Aranjuez,  the  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Peace,  and  to  the  houses 
of  several  other  ministers.      In  all  these  the 

•  windows  were  demolished,  and  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  destroyed,  while  the  Swiss  regiments 
cantoned  in  Madrid  remained  in  their  quarters, 
without  daring  to  oppose  these  disorders.  In  the 
midst  of  this  popular  effervescence,  the  king  re- 
solved to  withdraw  from  so  tumultuous  a  scene  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  March  issued  a  royal  decree, 
by  which  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias ;  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  whose  sovereignty  was  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  and  property  of  Don  Emanuel  Godoy, 
prince  of  Peace,  who  had  been  discovered  and 
made  prisoner  in  the  place  of  his  ccmcealment. 
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These  events,  howevisr,  were  soon  succeeded  by 
a  counter-revolution,  more  extraordinary  in  its 
nature,  and  in  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  than  any  of  the  former  changes 
which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  these  un- 
stable times.  The  duke  of  Berg,  with  the  French 
army,  had  entered  Madrid,  and  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  capital.  All  the  arrangements 
being  made,  the  importgint  drama  was  at  length 
opened. 

The  two  kings  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.  and  Fer- 
dinand VII.  formerly  prince  of  Asturias,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grandees,  were  allured  by  deceitful  pre- 
texts to  Bayonne,  the  station  which  the  French 
emperor  had  fixed  upon  for  the  more  convenient 
accomplishment  of  his  deisigns.  This  extraordi- 
nary journey  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  myste- 
rious part  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  Without 
the  supposition  of  force,  or  deep  laid  fraud,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  motives  could  induce 
either  Charles  or  Ferdinand  to  put  themselves  in 
the  power  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  Ferdi- 
nand indeed  declared,  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  dic- 
tated the  propriety  of  the  measure.  "  Many  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,"  according  to  his  own 
representation,  "  and  all  the  frontier  garrisons, 
occupied  by  great  numbers  of  French  troops,  and 
more  than  60,000  of  them  stationed  in  the  metro- 
polis, with  a  variety  of  other  data  which  no  other 
person  could  possess — all  conspired  to  persuade 
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him  and  his  royal  brothers,  that,  being  sarrcmnded 
by  rocks  and  quicksands,  they  had  no  oth^  re- 
medy but  to  choose,  among  many  evils,  the  one 
that  would  be  the  least  productive  of  calamity ; 
and,  as  such,  they  fixed  on  a  journey  to  Bayonne.** 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  proved  eventually 
to  be  the  most  imprudent  step  they  could  have 
taken ;  and  Spain  was  left  to  witness  whether  it 
were  the  least  productivie  of  calamity*  Had  Fer- 
dinand thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects  instead  of  those  of  a  foreign  despot, 
their  subsequent  conduct  demonstrates,  that  he 
would  have  formed  around  Ms  person  and  family 
an  impenetrable  bulwark.  The  rash  and  indis- 
creet step  which  he  had  taken  was  followed  by 
terrible  commotions  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  Madrid,  in  particular,  the  most  dreadftil  dis- 
orders prevailed.  The  French  were  insulted 
daily ;  numerous  assemblies  were  held  by  the 
populace ;  and  every  thing  indicated  a  dreadfiil 
explosion.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of  May,  a^  gene- 
ral insurrection  took  place.  The  grand-duke  of 
Berg,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies 
in  Spain,  in  coming  from  the  palace,  was  sor- 
rounded  by  the  populace,  and,  after  defending 
himself  for  some  time,  was  on  the  point  of  falling, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  his  grenadiers.  The 
street  of  Alcala,  and  the  great  square,  were 
crowded  with  insurgents.  The  grand-duke  flew 
to  his  post,  and  a  battalion  of  the  French,  with 
some  cannon,  repaired  to  the  palace.  VoUies  of 
grape-shot,  and  charges  of  cavalry,  cleared  the 
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streets  and  the  square;  but  the  insurgents  con-* 
tinuing  to  fire  from  the  houses^  generals  Daubrin 
and  Guillot,  with  their  divisions,  broke  open  the 
doors,  and  all  who  were  found  in  arms  were  put 
to  the  sword.  A  body  of  the  insurgents,  in  the 
meanwhile,  pushed  forward  to  the  arsenal,  and 
had  already  broke  in,  when  general  Lafraen  just 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  loss  sustained  on  eaoh  side  was  so  varioudy 
represented  in  the  difierent  accounts  given  at  the 
time,  that  no  credit  can  be  attached  to  any  of 
the  estimates  given  to  the  public;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  very  consideo'able. 
In  consequence  of  lliese  disorders,  the  grand* 
duke  of  Berg  was  constituted  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  crisis  was  now  arrived  when  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  judging  it  no  longer  necessary  to  dis- 
semble, began  to  unmask  his  (designs.  At  first 
he  pretended  a  wish  to  restore  Charles  IV.  to  the 
throne;  but  perceiving  Madrid  to  be  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  having  the  two  kings  ia  his  power,  be 
dbliged  them  both  to  sign  a  formal  abdication^ 
and  the  infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio^ 
i^enounced  all  claim  to  the  succession.  The  queett 
was  also  said  to  have  been  solicited  to  declare 
like  prince  of  Asturias  illegitimate ;  .an  expedient, 
doubtless,  devised  with  the  intent  of  invalidating 
in  the  eyes  of  Spaniards  his  right  to  the  crown; 
and  the  least  effect  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce,  would  be  that  of  dividing 
the  public  sentiment  between  him  and  his  bro- 
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ther  Don  Carlos,  and  infusing  a  party  spirit  from 
which  the  French  might  derive  advantage.  The 
abdication  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  renuncia- 
tions made  by  the  different  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  were  represented  as  voluntary  acts  ^  but 
Spain  and  all  Europe  regarded  them  in  a  very 
different  light 

.  On  the  25th  of  May,  however,  an  imperial 
decree  was  issued,  declaring  the  throne  of  Spain 
vacant  by  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  iamily, 
and  ordering  an  assembly  of  notables,  consisting 
of  the  prelates,  grandees,  &c.  to  be  held  at  Ba- 
yonne,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  basis  of  a  new 
government.  This  order  was  communicated  to 
the  council  of  Castile,- by  the  duke  of  Berg ;  and 
a  commission  was  established  for  secularizing  the 
lands  of  the  church.  A  spirit  of  discontent  had 
long  pervaded  the  kingdom ;  but  now  the  public 
exasperation  was  indescribable.  Except  the  par- 
tisans of  France,  few  Spaniards  attended  the  junta 
at  Bayonne.  The  proceedings  in  that  assembly 
might  be  easily  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  convened.  And  the 
consummation  of  the  whole  plan,  which  had  been 
so  long  carrying  into  effect  by  every  engine  of 
intrigue,  was,  that  the  French  emperor,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his 
brother,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  abdicated  his 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  favoiy  of  the  grand-duke 
of  Berg,  i^herwise  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Nagoleon. 
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This  consummation  developed  the  whole  system 
of  perfidious  policjr  which  had,  for  more  than 
eight  months,  kept  Europe  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion. It  was  now  no  longer  doubted,  that  the 
pretended  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Asturias 
was  a  scheme  laid  for  his  destruction ;  and  all  the 
subsequent  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid  were, 
with  too  great  appearance  of  probability,  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  French  influence  and 
agency.  The  measures  which  Napoleon  had  taken 
for  ensuring  the  success  of  his  plans,  place  the 
whole  matter  beyond  suspicion  or  conjecture. 
They  may  be  considered  as  the  necessary  preli- 
minaries of  the  atrocious  act  which  he  meditated. 
The  entrance  of  his  armies  into  Spain  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add, 
that  their  disposal  was  skilfully  adapted  to  a  de- 
sign of  seizing  the  kingdom.  His  primary  object 
was  to  secure  the  entrances  into  Spain  by  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  vast  barrier  of  mountains 
which  nature  has  placed  between  that  kingdom 
and  France.  The  two  princijpal  of  these  are  the 
entrance  from  Bayonne  into  Biscay  and  Na- 
varre, and  that  from  Perpignan  into  Catalonia,  by 
Bellegarde,  La  Jonquiera,  Rosas,  and  the  famous 
pass  of  Figueras.  Of  this  road,  an  extent  of  above 
fifty  miles  lies  through  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  some  parts  of  which  a  few  armed  peasants 
might  arrest  the  progress  of  an  army.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  entrance  from  Bayonne  into 
Navarre,  a  dangerous  and  difficult  road  through 
continuous  defiles  amidst  prodigious  mountains. 
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Being  masters  of  these  important  passes,  the 
French  immediately  garrisoned  Barcelona  and 
Pampeluna,  stations  of  great  strength,  which  en- 
abled them  in  some  measure  to  command  the 
iBorthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  grand*- 
duke  of  Berg,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
^vanced  forward  to  Madrid,  the  central  point 
from  which  he  might  detach  his  legions  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  emperor  was  proceeding  to  Bayonne,  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
At  that  place  also  a  strong  force  was  collected, 
from  which  detachments  were  occasionally  sent 
into  Biscay,  Navarre,  Old  Castile,  and  Arragon* 
This  is  a  retrospective  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  French,  from  the  month  of  .November  I8O7, 
when  their  armies  first  began  to  enter  Spain ;  and 
their  forces  were  continually  augmenting,  till  the 
last  act  of  the  treacherous  drama.  Of  their  num- 
bers it  is  difficult  to  make  a  correct  estimate ;  but 
from  comparing  together  the  various  accounts  on 
record,  it  would  seem  that  the  sum-total  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain,  prior  to  the  date  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  accession,  could  not  amount 
to  less  than  100,000  men,  while  general  Junot 
had  at  least  ^,000  in  Portugal, 
r  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  in  Spain  when  the 
^irit  of  patriotism  burst  forth  like  a  blaze  in  that 
kingdom.  The  news  of  the  renunciations  of  the 
crown,  compulsively  made  by  their  princes  in 
lavour  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  insurrection.    The  patriotic  flame 
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Inirst  foi-tb  in  Asturia*  The  brave  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  invasion, 
a  cmia  not  less  perilous  than  that  now  und^r  con- 
sideratioo,  saved  by  their  valour  the  remains  of 
the  Spani^  monarchy ;  and  their  intrepid  spirit 
had  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  through 
the  long  succession  of  eleven  hundred  years. 
From  the  province  of  A$turia  the  insurrection 
spread  into  GalUcia,  and  into  several  districts  of 
Leon.  An  assembly,  convened  at  Oviedo,  pub- 
lished a  formal  declaratio0  of  war  against  the 
French  government;  and  having  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  generalis^mo  of  the  patri- 
otic army,  sent  deputies  to  request  the  assistance 
of  England.  This  request  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  on  tiie  4th  of  July  his  Majesty 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  Great  BrL* 
tain  was  at  peace  with  the  Spanish  nation. 
.  The  patriotic  flame  now  spread  rapidly  in  Spain, 
and  in  every  quarter  the  inhabitants  lost  no  time 
in  taking  up  arms.  The  council  of  Seville,  one 
<£  the  chief  provincial  jurisdictions  in  the  king- 
dom, rejecting  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
Gouncil  of  Madrid  on  thQ  ground  of  its  being 
unda:  foreign  cotitral,  assumed  an  independent 
authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and 
having  published  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish  nation 
for  support,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
Bg9msA  the  French  emperor  on  the  6th  of  June. 
Provincial  assemblies  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  depots  established  in  the 
most  suitable  situations.      Orders  were  orery- 
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where  issued  for  raising  volunteers,  and  every 
effort  was  made  for  organizing  the  armies.  In 
Andalusia  alone  above  15,000  regular  troops 
were  collected ;  arms  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  60,000  peasants;  and  general  Castanos  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief 

The  insurrection  being  completely  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  different  juntas,  espe- 
cially that  of  Seville,  the  hostile  armies  com- 
menced their  operations.  The  grand-duke  of 
Berg  began  to  fortify  himself  in  the  Retiero,  and 
to  send  out  detachments  frpm  Madrid  into  the 
different  provinces.  General  Dupont,  with  about 
20,000  men,  was  sent  to  secure  a  position  at  Cor- 
dova, from  whence  he  might  readily  move  upon 
Seville,  Carthagena,  or  Cadiz.  General  Moncey, 
with  upwards  of  12,000  men,  was  detached  to 
the  provinces  of  Valentia  and  Murcia.  General 
Le  Febre,  with  about  18,000,  was  stationed  in 
Arragon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession 
of  Saragossa,  and  keeping  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Barcelona.  The  French  army,  in  the 
north-western  parts,  consisted  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men,  commanded  by  marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  who  had  his  principal  station  at  Burgos, 
about  120  miles  to  the  north  of  Madrid,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  capital 
and  Bayonne. 

.  The  great  commercial  city  of  Cadiz  was  among 
the  first  to  shew  its  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause. 
The  French  squadron,  consisting  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate,  lying  in  the  harbour. 
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was  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  14th  of  Jnne^ 
to  the  Spanish  arms,  after  having  sustained  a 
cannonade  and  bombardment  from  the  batteries^ 
while  the  British  fleet  stationed  off  the  port  pre^ 
vented  its  escape.  This  SiSkit  was  foUowed  by 
the  defeat  and  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
French  army  near  Almanza.  General  Moncey 
having  assaulted  the  city  of  Valencia  on  the 
28th  of  June,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  eight, 
was  repulsed  wkh  an  almost  incvedMe  slaughter. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find,. in  the  history  of  any  age  or 
country,  an  instance  of  more  determined  valour 
and  patriotism  than  was  displayed  by  the  Valen- 
cians  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  place 
bdng  destitute  of  regular  troops,  its  defence  rested 
solely  on  the  inhabitants  y  and  while  the  monks^ 
and  clergy  acted  the  part  of  soldiers^  the  women 
were  employed  in  preparing  cartridges,  and  afford- 
ing every  assistance  of  which  they  were  capable. 

General  Moncey  being  thus  repulsed,  he  imme* 
diately  began  his  retreat ;  but  on  the  following 
day  he  was  overtaken  by  the  patriotic  forces 
under  generals  CerbUlon  and  Caro.  A  desperate 
engagement  took  place  about  thirty  miles  from 
Vaieneia,  in  which,  according  to  the  Spanish 
accounts^  the  whole  of  the  French  army  was^ 
destroyed,  except  200  or  500  of  the  cavalry, 
wha  made  their  escape.  Saragossa  vied  with 
Valencia  in  patriotic  enthusiasm.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  about  midnight,  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Saragojssa,  but  the  courageous  conduct 
of  the  brave  general  Falafox,  who  commanded 
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in  that  place,  with  the  valour  of  the  troops  and 
arnied  inhabitants,  completely  baffled  their  efibrts* 
Several  succeeding  attempts  were  equally  inefibc- 
tual ;  and  on  the  14th  July  the  French  once  more 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  that  i^^pOTtant  place, 
but  were  again  repulsed  with  prodigious  loss^ 
The  carnage  indeed  must  have  been  dreadftil ; 
^or  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than 
12,000  men  in  their  attacks  on  Saragossa.  In 
some  of  the  Spanish  accounts  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  being  thrown  open,  the 
French  entered  without  opposition,  and  were 
immediately  exterminated  with  grape-^u>t  in  the 
streets  and  musketry  from  the  houses  j  but  it  is^ 
not  easy  to  credit  the  report  of  their  entering  so 
incautiously,  without  suspecting  some  stra^gem* 

In  another  quarter,  however,  the  l^aniarda 
were  less  successful.  On  the  very  dajr  on  whieb 
the  French  were  repulsed  in  their  grand  attack 
on  Saragossa,  the  patriotic  general  Cuesta,  with 
an  army  of  14,000  men,  aided  by  a  body  of  pea- 
santry, and  having  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  defeated,  near  Benevento,  by  general  La 
Solles,  whose  force  consisted  of  10^000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry.  The  patriots,  though  on  the 
whole  superior  in  number  to  the  French,  had 
only  800  horse  ;  and  the  battle  being  fought  in 
a  champaign  country,  their  defeat  va«y  be  attri- 
butaUe  to  this  deficiency. 

But  the  most  important  transaction  took  place 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  The  French^ 
general  Dupont,  finding  that  Seville,  Carthagena, 
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and  Cadiz,  the  three  principal  places  which  he 
was  sent  to  cover  and  protect,  had  declared  fot 
ibe  patriots,  abandoned  Cordova,  and  took  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Andujar,  neat 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiven  General  Castas 
nos,  at  the  head  of  the  Andalusian  army,  imme-^ 
diatelj  advanced  upon  this  position  ;  and  having 
received  intelligence  that  a  detachment  of  8000 
French,  fyom  the  head-quarters  at  Madrid,  was 
already  on  its  march  to  Andujar,  resolved  to 
attack  Dupont  before  he  could  receive  this  re- 
inforcement. An  obstinate  and  bloody  action 
ensued ;  but  the  patriots  at  length  prevailed,  and 
their  victory  was  decisive.  The  i'rench  general, 
in  order  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  from 
total  destruction,  on  the  20th  of  July  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  Th6 
^etachmexd  that  was  on  the  way  to  join  him  was 
included  in  the  capitulation,  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  they  should  not  be  considered  as  pri- 
8onen$,  but  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  France. 

This  victory  was  of  incalculable  importance  to 
the  patriotic  cause.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  action  general  Dupont's  army  amounted  to 
more  than  12,000  effective  men ;  so  that,  in  one 
day,  not  less  than  20,000  of  the  French  were 
either  killed,  made  prisoners,  or  expelled  from 
Spain.  Had  Dupont  gained  the  victory,  Seville 
and  Cadiz  would  have  lain  at  his  mercy  ;  and  the 
French  would  have  intersected  Spain  with  their 
garrisons  in  a  Jine  from  Navarre,  through  Castile, 
to  Andalusia.     By  his  defeat,  and  that  of  general 
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MooGeyin  Valencia,  all  the  southern  provinces 
were  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

While  these  important  events  were  transpiring 
in  the  provinces^  Joseph  Buonaparte^the  newly 
created  sovereign,  was  preparing  to  take  posses<- 
sion  of  his  kingdom.  On  his  arrival  at  Yittoria 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  to  the  Spa>- 
niards  the  inestimable  Uessings  which  they  were 
about  to  derive  from  his  beneficent  reign !  From 
Yittoria  he  proceeded  to  Burgos^  and  from  thence 
to  Madrid.  By  a  very  singular  coincidence,  king 
Joseph  made  his  public  entrance  into  his  capital 
on  the  SOth  of  July,  the  identical  day  that  was 
signalized  by  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  general 
Dupont  and  his  army.^  His  accession  was  so«- 
lemnized  with  illuniinations,  and  other  external 
dem()nstrations  of  joy,  such  as  power  may  always 
extort,  but  which  would  not.  have  given  the  new 
monarch  much  pleasure,  had  he  been  apprised  at 
the  moment  of  what  was  passing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Andujar.     The  splendid  illusion,  however,  was 
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precipitately  towards  France,  while  the  patriots 
advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  capital. 

Finding  themselves  defeated  in  every  part  of 
Spain,  the  French  now  began  to  retreat  from  the 
different  provinces  towards  Vittoria ;  and  having 
left  a  garrison  in  Burgos,  and  seized  on  Bilboa, 
they  concentrated  the  remainder  of  their  forces 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Their  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  the  Sp^mtsh  patriots,  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  ascertain.  Collecting 
their  different  losses  in  Valentia,  before  Saragossa, 
with  the  destruction  of  their  army  in  Andalusia, 
and  those  that  fell  in  a  variety  of  less  important 
actions,  it  has  been  thought  that  50,000  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  estimate.  The  successes  of 
the  Spaniards  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  were  certainly  important  and  brilKant; 
while  the  losses  of  the  French  were  greater  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  so  short  a  period  of  time 
since  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

-  About  the  middle  of  August  an  event  took 
place  which  brought  to  the  patriotic  cause  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength.  Several  bodies 
of  Spanish  troops  bad  been  furnished  by  the  court 
of  Madrid  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  emperor : 
of  these,  8000  were  stationed  in  the  Danish 
island  of  Funen,  and  2000  in  that  of  Langeland. 
A  negociatioh  being  entered  into  between  their 
commander,  the  marquis  del  Romana,  and  ad- 
miral Keats,  then  commanding  a  British  squa- 
dron in  the  North  Seas,  in  order  to  effect  their 
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liberation,  the  Spaniards  in  Funen  seized  the 
vessels  and  ^mall  craft,  the  Danish  troops  in  that 
island  being  inadequate  to  oppose  them,  and 
conveyed  themselves  to  Langeland,  where  their 
counttymen  had  seized  the  battery  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  By  this  excellent  manoeuvre 
10,000  Spanish  troops  were  rescued  from  the 
power  of  Buonaparte,  and  conveyed  by  the  Bri- 
tish ships  to  Spain,  where  they  joined  their  bre^* 
thren  in  arms  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  their 
country. 

The  patriotic  spirit  by  which  Spain  was  so  glo- 
riously animated,  was  now  communicated  to  Por- 
tugal. A  general  insurrection  took  place  in  the 
provinces  of  Tras  los  Montes  and  Entre  Doura 
e  Minho,  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
yrhole  kingdom.  After  some  severe  contests,  the 
French  under  general  Loison  were  driven  out  of 
Oporto,  and  nearly  cut  off  in  their  retreat  towards 
Lisbon.  The  clergy,  and  particularly  the  monks 
of  Oporto,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
courage  and  patriotism  ;  and  partly  by  their  ex- 
horlations,  and  partly  by  their  example,  encou* 
raged  the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
invaders,  the  plunderers  of  their  churches,  and  the 
oppressors  of  their  country.  The  result  was, 
that  the  French  were  expelled  from  Coimbra  and 
several  other  places,  and  general  Junot  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  and  about 
Lisbon. 

The  British  government  bad  resolved  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  Spanish  and  F6r«^ 
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toguese  patriots ;  and  it$  intentions  met  with  tbd 
entire  approbation  and  applause  of  the  public. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  British  nation  appeared 
more  interested  in  any  cause,  or  nH)re  unanimous 
in  approving  the  measures  of  government,  than 
on  this  occasion.  A  large  quantity  of  arms  had 
been  early  shipped  off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots 
of  £^ain}  and  the  ministry  made  no  delay  in  pre- 
paring to  fiirnish  them  with  more  effectual  sue* 
cours.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  were  conse- 
quently now  entertained,  that  a  successful  stand 
would  be  made  in  the  Peninsula  against  the  do- 
mineering conduct  of  France.  But  these  bright 
and  animating  prospects  were  soon  beclouded ; 
for  a  system  of  mismanagement  was  introduced 
which  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  common 
cause.  The  dhSferent  provincial  juntas  of  Spain, 
acting  independently  of  eaoh  other,  without  any 
sapreme  authority  or  centra  of  union,  resembled 
so  many  diflerent  states  confederated  for  the  com- 
mon interest,  rather  than  one  united  iiation  ;  and 
tins  precarious  and  intricate  state  of  things  pre- 
vented any  efieotual  plan  from  being  con^^erted 
between  the  patriots  and  the  British  goveirnmentr 
Besides  tius  difficulty,  it  appears  that  the  Spa« 
niardsr  dated  with  their  important  and  brilliant 
flucoCBses^  considered  themselves  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  ihe  task  of  expelling  the  enesny  from 
their  country,  which  a  little  >time  convince^  them 
was  a  fatal  delusion.  { 

Had  the  patriots  eoocerted  with  the  British 
l^vernmettt  o^hiAA  and  commanding  plan,  and  as 
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the  result  of  l&at  a  large  British  force  had  been 
poured  into  Spain,  as  Bear  as  possible  to  the  seat 
of  ^ar  and  the  source  of  danger,  the  French 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  completely 
expelled,  or  forced  to  surrender.  The  passes  of 
the  Pjo'enees  might  have  been  secured,  and  the 
entrance  of  fresh  armies  from  France  might  bav^e 
been,  at  least  for  some  time,  efifectiiidly  opposed. 
The  Spaniards  would  have  gained  leisure  to  esta- 
blish their  government,  and  organize  their  mili- 
tary system ;  and  the  national  spirit  being  kept 
buoyant  by  national  union,  the  martial  bands 
of  a  patriotic  people  would  have  composed  a  for- 
midable phalanx.  But  it  was  unfortuniate  for 
Spain  that  things  were  quite  differently  managed. 
The  patriots  seemed  to  decline  the  assistance  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  north,  and  recommended 
in  preference  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  while  a 
French  army  still  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  was  le£k 
entirely  open. 

In  compliance  with  the  representations  of  the 
juntas.  Great  Britain  adopted  the  plans  which 
they  had  suggested.  About  the  end  of  July  a 
force  of  14,000  men,  under  the  x^ommand  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  was  dispatched  to  Portugal, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  country 
being  theiptimury  object  of  the  expedition. 
Having  efifected  a  landing,  only  a  few  days 
lapsed  before  they  commenced  military  opera* 
f3ons:  The  French  general  Laborde  was  strong- 
J^  posted  on  the  heights  near  Roleia;   and  as 
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tiiere  was  reason,  to  apprehend  he  might  be  joined 
by  general  Loison^  who  was  then  at  Rio  M^or, 
Ike  British  general  resolved  to  attack  his  position 
before  the  junction  could  take  place.  The  army 
advanced  from  Caldas  in  three  columns,  the  right 
being  composed  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  two 
others  of  British  troops,  led  on  by  major-generals 
Ferguson  and  Hill,  and -brigadier-generals  Night- 
ingale, Crauford,  and  Fane.  The  enemy's  posi- 
tions were  formidable,  and  defended  with  great 
bravery  and  skill ;  but  the  attack  made  by  the 
Briti^  columns  proved  irresistible.  After  an 
obstinate  engagement,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  of 
&e  English  was  479  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lake  fell  gallantly  in  the  heat 
of  the  action.  In  tlie  course  of  the  succeeding 
night,  the  French  generals  Loison  and  Laborde 
effected  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  both 
began  their  march  towards  Lisbon.  The  British 
army  was  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  brigadier-general  Anstruther,  be- 
ing part  of  a  force  sent  from  England  under  bri- 
gadier-general Acklsmd. 

The  moment  was  now  approaching  which  wai 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  .French  army  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  the  Russian  fleet. in  the  Tagus. 
General  Junot,  on  whom  the  emperor  of  France 
had  conferred  the  title  of  Due  d'Abrantes,  having 
collected  all  his  detachments,  attacked  the  British 
army«  on  the  21st  August,  in  its  strong  position 
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at  the  viHage  of  Vimiera.  The  attack  was  mad^ 
by  the  French  in  several  columns^  and  with  gr^tt 
impetuosity,  till  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
bayonet ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  annoyed 
on  their  flank  by  a  cannonade  from  the  artillery 
placed  on  the  heights,  they  were  obliged,  after  a 
severe  contest,  to  retire  in  confusion.  A  vigorous 
attack  was  also  made  by  a  considerable  body  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry  on  major-gene- 
ral Ferguson's  brigade,  who  bravely  repulsed  the 
assailants,  and  afterwards  attacked  them,  being 
supported  by  the  brigades  of  brigadier-generals 
Nightingale,  Bowes,  and  Ackland,  while  general 
Crauford's  brigade  and  the  Portuguese  troops, 
in  two  lines,  advanced  along  the  heights  on  the 
left.  General  Ferguson  led  on  his  troops  with  a 
degree  of  courage  and  judgmmit  superior  to  all 
praise,  and  was  supported  in  the  ablest  manner 
by  general  Nightingale.  At  length  the  enemy, 
being  every-where  repulsed,  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  about  3500  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ^3  tum- 
brils of  ammunition.  One  French  general,  Be- 
niere,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  another,  supposed 
to  be  general  Thebauld,  was  found  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Ther  loss  of  the  Engli^,  as  stated 
in  the  retdrns,  was  7^0  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
mis^ng,  in  which  were  included  many  valuable 
offi<;ers. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  general 
Dalrymple  landed,  and  took  the  chief  cmninaiid 
of  the  army.     On  the  dOth  of  August  a  cessation 
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of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  and  eight  days  after-* 
wards  a  definitive  convention  was  signed  by  the 
French  and  British  commanders.  By  this  treaty 
the  French  were  to  carry  off  all  their  arms,  am- 
munition,  artillery,  carriages  and  horses,  with 
their  military  chest,  and  all  the  plunder  acquired 
by  contributions,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  France 
in  British  vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  future  service.  The  Portuguese  artillery, 
&c.  with  the  military  and  naval  arsenals,  were  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  British  army  and  navy^ 
No  Portuguese  was  to  be  mdbsted  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  with  the  French  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  British  commanders  engaged  to 
prevail  on.  the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French 
who  were  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not  bom 
jide  military  men.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Tagus,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  surrendered  to  the  British  government  as 
a  deposit,  to  be  given  up  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace ;  but  the  officers  and  sea- 
men, above  5600  in  number,  were  to  be  imme? 
diately  carried  to  Russia. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  consenting  to  this 
extraordinary  convention  were,  the  apprehended 
difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  the  impor* 
tance  of  tim^,  on  account  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  t^e  approach  of  the  equinox,  and  the  means 
which  the  enemy  had  of  protracting  his  deS^Qce. 
These  reasons,  however,  were  far  from  being 
satisfactory  either  to  the  British  or  Pcurtugue^se 
natmn.    The  people  of  England  comddered  the 
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convention  as  a  disgrace&l  contrast  to  the  gIo« 
rious  victory  of  Vimiera,  and  the  Portuguese 
general  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  several 
of  its  articles.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted  j 
but  on  a  minute  investigation  of  the  case,  nothing 
appeared  that  could  have  the  least  tendency  to 
criminate  any  of  the  generals.  Whether  better 
terms  could  have  been  obtained  is  not  very  clear; 
and  the  critical  state  of  Spain  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  terminate  as  soon  as  possible 
the  business  of  Portugal.  It  is  also  requisite  to 
observe,  that  the  dtavention  of  Cintra  probably 
saved  the  city  of  Lisbon  from  destruction* 

While  the  public  attention  was  directed  towards 
the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  an  effort  at 
negociation  with  the  British  government  was  made 
by  the  emperor  of  France.  The  basis,  however, 
was  totally  inadmissible ;  it  required  the  exclusion 
of  the  supreme  government  of  Spain  acting  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  the  negociation. 
His  Britannic  Majesty  reprobated  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  nation* 
When  a  few  notes  had  passed,  the  negociation 
broke  off,  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  the 
councils,  in  the  senate,  and  throughout  the  king- 
dom, there  was  only  one  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  Majesty's  decisive  rejection  o£  the 
delusive  proposal  met  with  imiversal  approbation. 

The  British  army  having  consumed  more  than 
two  months  in  Lisbon,  on  the  26th  of  October 
commenced  its  march  for  Spain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  John  Moore,  and  immediately  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Salamanca.  Sir  David  Baird  had»  on 
the  13th  of  October,  landed  a  strong  body  o£ 
troops  at  Corunna,  and,  after  many  delays  and 
.innumerable  difficulties,  on  the  19th  of  Novem^ 
ber  arrived  at  Astorga.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
emperor  of  France  had  personally  entered  Spain, 
with  a  view  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
war.  The  patriotic  armies  under  generals  Belvi- 
dere,  Blake,  and  Castanos,  being  successively 
defeated  at  Burgos,  Espinosa,^  and  Tudela,  the 
French  army  forced  the  pass  of  Somma  Sierra, 
smd  on  the  2d  of  December  advanced  to  Madrid. 
That  city  now  displayed  a  horrible  scene  of  con- 
fusion. The  constituted  authorities  had  no  in- 
fluence. The  city  was  in  the  power  of  an  un- 
governable rabble,  consisting  in  part  of  strangers 
from  the  country ;  and  the  opulent  inhabitants 
dreaded  the  alternative  of  seeing  all  their  pro- 
perty pillaged,  either  by  a  victorious  enemy  or 
by  a  licentious  mob. 

The  populace  being  averse  to  any  measures  of 
conciliation.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  an  assault 
on  the  suburbs,  and  during  the  night  his  troops 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Retiero  and  oth^ 
commanding  positions.  An  unruly  populace  was 
ill  adapted  to  a  vigorous  defence.  The  most  tur- 
bulent made  their  escape  in  the  night ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  December  Madrid  surrendered  with- 
out further  opposition.  Don  T.  Morla  and  the 
prince  of  Castel  Franco,  who  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
suspicion  of  having  treasonably  delivered  up  the 
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city.  The  French  emperor  haviii^  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  capital,  hastened  to  endeavour  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  English  army.  For  this 
purpose  he  put  his  different  divisions  in  motion, 
under  the  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantzic, 
and  Treviso,  and  on  the  I8th  of  December  he 
himself  departed  from  Madrid,  with  an  army  of 
82,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry.  But  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  of  Guadarama  proved 
extremely  difficult,  being  covered  with  a  deep 
snow ;  and  the  incessant  rains  and  overflowing 
torrents  occasioned  a  delay  o£  two  days  in  his 
march. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  general,  being 
apprised  of  the  surrender  of  Madrid,  meditated 
a  junction  with  the  marquis  Romana,  with  the 
view  of  making  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  Dal- 
matia.  He  therefore  marched  to  Majorga,  where 
he  was  joined  by  general  Baird  with  the  troops 
from  Corunna.  The  whole  British  army,  which 
was  now  found  to  consist  of  29,000  infantry  and 
upwards  of  2,000  cavalry,  besides  some  small 
detachments,  advanced  to  Sahagan.  But  general 
Moore  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  station  than 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy ;  and  judging  it  impossible  to  make  an 
effectual  resistance  against  the  formidable  force 
that  was  coming  against  him,  on  the  24fth  of 
December  he  commenced  his  precipitate  retreat 
through  Gallicia.  Hie  emperor  Napoleon  made 
forced  marches  as  far  as  Astorga;  but  finding 
that  his  expected  prey  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he 
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resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Dalmatia 
and  Abrantes  the  further  operations  against  the 
English  army. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  army  was  attended 
by  the  disasters  inseparable  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  necessarily  conducted  in  the 
middle  of  winter^  and  by  roads  almost  impassable. 
Great  numbers  of  men,  who  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  were  lefl  on  the  line 
of  march,  and  many  dropped  down  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  Many  of  their  horsed  were  also  left 
behind;  and  no  less  than  1400  were  killed  to 
prevent  tbem  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  General  Anstruthc^  died  through  excess 
sive  fatigue ;  and  some  accounts  state  the  loss  of 
the  British  army  during  the  retreat  at  7,000  me»  I 
The  English  were  constantly  harassed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  made  frequent  attacks 
on  their  rear,  though  they  were  always  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  valour  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  troops  were  never  more  con^icu* 
ous  than  on  this  memorable  occasion,  amidst  so 
many  disadvantages,  and  retreating  before  a  force 
greatly  superior.  At  length,  after  fourteen  days 
of  precipitate  and  harassing  marches,  the  army 
reached  Corunna  on  the  11th  of  January  1809; 
and  had  the  transports  been  ready,  might  have 
embarked  without  Airther  difficulty  or  loss.  But 
these  had  been  sent  to  Vigo,  to  which  place  the 
British  general  had  first  intended  to  retreat ;  and 
it  was^  not  till  the  13th  that  the  first  division  of 
transports  arrived  at  Corunna. 
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On  the  12th  of  January  the  advaaced  guard  rof 
the  enemy  arrived  at  Betanzos,  wiftfain  twelve  mites 
of  that  place,  and  their  main  body  came  up  oa 
the  following  day.  On  the  14tb  and  15th  the 
rest  of  the  transports  arrived,  and  part  of  the 
troops  were  embarked.  The  French;  in  the  meiUEi« 
while,  had  brought  up  their  infantry  in  greaib 
force;  and  general  Moore,  perceiving  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  risk  an  action,  was  obliged 
to  susplend  the  embarkation^  On  the  15th  the 
enemy  began  to  harass  the  English  with  continual 
skirmishes,  while  he  made  bis  dispositions  for  a 
more  serious  attack.  The  French  had  occupied 
an  advantageous  position;  and  their  oliject  was^ 
by  an  impetuous  attack  on  the  right  wisg,  to  cut 
ck  the  British  army  from  the  pcnnt  of  embarka- 
tion. Aware  of  their  design,  general  Moore  took 
the  necessary  preciMition  to  draw  up  his  army 
under  the  walls  of  Corunna.  In  the  ibrenoon  o£ 
the  next  day  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  rec(HUioitved 
the  English  army,  and  on  thel6th  of  January^ 
about  S  p.  M.  he  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  vdiich 
was  made  with  the  mort  tremendous  impebiosiiy* 
The  British  troq>s  stood  like  a  waU,  and  with 
calm  intrepidity  received  ajad  repulsed  there* 
peated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  A  vigorous  ehaiige 
with  the  bayonet  decided  the  affiup,  and  cooa- 
peUed  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the  heights.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  sir  David  Baird,  aa 
officer  justly  distingui^ed  by  his  bravery  and 
eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
received  a  wound  in  the  arm^  which  rendered 
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amputation  immediately  necessary.    Some  time 
after,  general  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  sBbt  in 
the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  before  midnight. 
He  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  but  he  fell 
crowned  with  laurels.   Like  Wolfe,  Abercrombie, 
and  Nelson,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory ; 
and,  like  theirs,  his  name  and  memory  will  ever 
be  dear  to  his  country.     Several  other  officers  of 
distinguished  rank  and  merit  fell  on  that  memor- 
able day.     In  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the 
ikitish  army  lost  all  its  ammunition  and  maga- 
zines, and  five  or  six  thousand  men.     Even  a 
large  portion  of  the  military  chest,  to  the  amount 
erf"  120,000  dollars,  was  thrown  from  a  precipice, 
that  it  might  not  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
The  action   ended  about  five  in  the  evening. 
After  general  Moore  had  received  the  wound 
which  terminated  his  glorious  career,  the  com- 
msaid  of  the  British  troops  devolved  on  general 
Hope,  who  completed  the  victory,  and  with  great 
ability  directed  the  embarkation,  which  recom- 
mence about  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle,  and  before  the  morning  of  the  18th  was 
completely  effected,   with  a  celerity  of  which 
tiiere  are  few  examples.     Corunna  capitulated 
soon  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  and  the 
French  also  obtained  possession  of  Ferrol,  Bilboa, 
St  Andero,  and  all  the  most  important  places  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 

Having  pursued  the  narrative  of  the  peninsular 
war  to  this  unfortunate  period  of  its  result,  we 
must  now  suspend  the  further  detail  of  events 
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in  that  qtiiirter,  irttSli^  have  glanced  at  the  pro- 
ceediSttgs  in  'the  British  senate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1808— 18ia 

The  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
i)pe»)ed  on  the  31st  of  January  1808»  by  com- 
mission ;  the  king,  from  the  accumulated  infir- 
mities of  age,  being  wholly  unable  to  exercite 
/the  royal  functions  in  person.  The  speech  de- 
livered in  his  name  was  of  unusufd  length.  It 
alluded  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
)Tilsit,  as  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  though  ibis 
})ml  been  positively  denied  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
lander,  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  eagerly  offered 
.  bis  amicable  mediation.  Upon  the  whole,  it  waa 
but  too  apparent  that  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
J>enmark,  and  Turkey,  were  added  to  the  cata-* 
logu/e  of  his  Majesty's  former  enemies,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  only  consolation 
held  out  was,  **  that  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.**  And  the  lords 
commissioners  were  espedally  commanded  to  say, 
in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  just  and  national  war,  it  is  that  which  his  Ma- 
jesty was  now  compelled  to  prosecute. 
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The  expedition  to  Deamark  was  the  leading 
topic  of  debate  in  both  houses  of  parli^itment. 
Mr  Ponsonby,  in  a  motion  very  methodically 
arranged,  proposed  to  take  a  view  of  the  subject 
in  the  three  distinct  relations  of  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, and  France.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  Dunish  government  towards 
this  country  for  some  time  previous  to  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  ;  secondly,  whether,  immediately 
after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  entirely  aban- 
doned herself  to  the  counsels  of  France ;  and 
thirdly,  what  means  France  possessed  to  c<»i]pel 
Denmark  to  d^>art  from  her  systaofi  of  ne»tra- 
Kty,  and  especially  how  far  the  former  pow«r 
could  have  succeeded  in  any  attempts  to  annoy 
us  in  the  Baltic. 

With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  these  poirttis, 
Mr  Povtsanby  n^ved  for  certain  documrentd  to  be 
laid  before  the  house,  but  the  motion  was  ri^a- 
tived  by  25S  votes  against  108 ;  the  proof  ^on 
either  part  was  therefore  left  deficient.  It  iv&s 
however  admitted,  that  there  was  no  evidence  6f 
the  hostile  intention  of  Denmark  towards  Greisit 
Britain  before  the  aggression ;  and  all  that  the 
inifiii^rs  of  the  crown  laboured  to  establish  on 
that  head  was,  that  it  was  probable,  from  past 
experience,  that  Denmark  would  be  induced  by 
inclination,  or  compelled  by  ^orce,  to  join  tlie 
league  against  us.  With  respect  to  Russia,  it  was 
contended  by  the  members  of  opposition,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  secret 
articles  were  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
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affecting  the  rigbta.or  iBtereats  of  this  country. 
The  power  of  France  to  oblige  the  Danish  court 
to  become  her  itiatrument,  wu  very  di^ently 
regarded  by  the  disputants  oa  the  oppoote  sides* 
Her  .ability  io  reduce  by  her  arms  all  the  coiU^ 
nentatl  territory  of  Denmark  was  readily  admitted  i 
but  some  competent  judges  were  of  opwionitthat 
it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for ; the 
French  to  have  landed  on  the  Danish  ialss  dnrth^ 
face  of  their  fleet. 

The  secretary  of  war,  however,  read  an  i^jctmQt 
fnom  some  official  papers,  to  shew  that  dt  one 
period  aome  steps  had  been  taken  by  the:Damah 
government  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tfaeif 
flwjt^to  oppose  such  an  attempt;  but4hati1iiejf 
had^beea  abandoned,  and  that5  iv^hen  thenlaiigec 
em^  it  was  utterly  unprepared,  for  resistaneei 
The  moral  attack  and  defence  of  :the  measure. iagr 
In  »  narrow  compass.  It  was  maoifestly  impoe- 
sibJe  to  justify  such  a  violation  of.  all  the  lavrs 
stifbsistjiig  between  civilized  nations^  on  any  otheor 
ground  than  that  of  the  existence  of  a.atrong  »e^ 
cessity  of  self-protection ;  and  the  d^ee  of //tbi$ 
necessity  was  the  point  at  issue^  There  were 
some,  indeed,  who  held,  that  it  would  have  been 
betteir  (o  ^counter  any  hazard  arisitig  ftom  the 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  by>  our  oMmieSft 
tknn  to  have  stained  our  national  character 'byta 
dded  of  lawless  vioLeace  ;  but  itimay  be  pnosuitMd^ 
firomrthe  great  majorities  by  whioh  the  mtnktters 
were  supported,  that  the  general  feeliug^  ledrtodk 
different  conclusion  j  and  the  voice  of  the  public 
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appears  to  have  coincided  with'that  of  paxlmment 
on  the  occasion.  i     ,     .      : 

After  a  short  interval,  lord  SidmouthvmoVed 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  thati  the  Da- 
nish fle^  might  be  kept  in  such  a  state  ais  not  to 
preclude  the  possiWlity  of  restoring  it,  diould 
circumsiaiifces  occur  under  which  it  might  be 
expedient  to  to  do.  This  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  lord*  Grenville,  who  wished  to  dasion^ 
strate  to  all  Europe,  by  this  act  of  jratice  and 
retribution,  that  the  people  of  this  country  were 
st81  alive  to  a  sense  of  honour,  and  of  that  proud 
national  feeling  which  had  always  distii^guisbed 
Ihem.  It  was,  however,  negatived  by  105  votes 
to  51.  A  similar  motion  in  the  house  of  com^ 
mons  by  lord  Folkestone  had  the  same  issue! 
On  the  29th  of  February  Mr  Whitbread  mov^ 
three  resolutions — ^the  first  censuring  the  refusd 
rf  the  mediation  of  Russia ;  the  second,  tha*  of 
Austria;  and  the  third  declaring,  that,  "  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  war,  there  was^  no^ 
Mng  to  preclude  negociation."  In  all  of  thesse 
be  was  supported  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  declared 
them  to  be- "  such  as  ought  to  be  passed  by  that 
braiey  as  a  guide  and  warning  to  ministers^  who 
1m1  BuSkred  repeated  opportunities  to  pass  by 
unimproved,  and  would  serve  to  satisfy  the  couni- 
;try  that  the  house  was  disposed  to  peace  when 
&iriy  and  honourably  attainable.'*  The  i^esolu*. 
tions  were,  nevertheless,  successively  negatived 
by  oi^erwhelming  majwities. 
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The  orders  in  council  which  had  been  issued 
subsequently  to  Napoleon's  decree  of  blockade^ 
occupied  the  attention  of  both  houses  for  some 
time  during  this  session.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the 
5th  of  February,  when  he  movied  that  these  orders 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  On  the  part  of  opposition  it  was  con- 
tended,  that  this  decree  not  having  been  acted 
upon,  it  was  contrary  both  to  justice  and  policy 
to  oppose  it  by  measures  which  violated  both  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained, 
that  we  had  a  complete  right  to  retaliate  bpbn 
the  enemy  his  own  measures ;  that  if  he  declared 
we  should  have  no  trade,  we  had  a  right  to  de- 
clare that  he  should  have  none ;  and  if  he  de- 
clared British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce 
good  prize,  we  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  French.  It  was  moreover  contended, 
with  regard  to  neutrals,  that  if  tiiey  acquiesced 
in  restrictions  imposed  by  one  belligerent,  the 
other  belligerent  was  warranted  in  considering 
such  neutrals  as  a  party  to  those  restrictions. 

The  arguments  used  with  respect  to  the  ri^ht 

amounted,  on  the  whole,  to  this  principle-^Tliat 

by  power  on  one  side,  justifies 

J  by  power  on  the  other  side ; 

it  of  fact,  the  law  of  natiiohs, 

e  court  to  enforce  it,  is  the  *Iaw 
With  respect  io  the  policy  of 

great  variety  of  argument  Ni^ras 
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omplojed  oa  each.  side>  during  the  debates  on  a 
\fill  brought  in  by  the  chahceilor  of  the  exche- 
qmr,  for  p^jking  valid  the  orders  of  council, 
.whichj  on  the  ^th  >Qf  March,  tinally  passed  both 

Jiousies.  It  wa3,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  com- 
mercial interoourse  with  America,  which  vfas  in« 
temded  to  afford  time  for  making  anan^ments 
,With  that  country,  and,  in  the  interim,  continuing 

^^n  act  without  which  trade  could  not  be  carried 
^n  to  any  of  the  British  ports  in  American  ves- 
sels. 

•  At  this  period  of  the  session  lord  Folkestone 
rmpve4»  that  the  papers  relating  to  the  transac- 
itipns  between  the  marquis  Wellesley  and  the 
babob  of  Oude  should  be  taken  into  considerfi- 
tion*  Though  this  question  had  now  been  pend- 
ing in  three  parliaments,  many  of  the  present 
members  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  peruse 

.  Wjith  proper  attention  so  voluminous  a  mass  of 
materials.     It  was  therefore  proposed  by  Mr 

,  Cceeyey,  whope  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  was 
universally  admitted,  to  refer  these  papers  to  a 

..committee  to  digest  and  make  their  repcart.     But 

sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pressing,  on  the  part  of  the 

marquis,  for  a  speedy  dismission,  an  adjournment 

pf  only  fifteen  days  took  place.    Accordingly,  on 

,.,,^iie  9th  of  March,  lord  Folkestone,  in  a  speech 

., which  commanded  great  attention,  arraigned  with 

,^Jf^lcb  severity  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  in  tis 

^^j|ran$actions  with  the  nabob  of  Oude ;  and  cpn- 
),,  4tt4€4  l>y  WPM^Pg  ^  ser^lpg;  of  resolutions  \n  con- 
^i,j^ifPf4f[^,,toX^  representation  he  had  given  of  his 
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conduct  The  tnarquis  was  defended  in  an  ela« 
berate  reply  by  sir  John  Anatruther^  who  had 
held  a  high  judicial  office  in  India«  After  a  long 
and  interesting  debate^  the  previous  question  was 
put  on  alLthe  >r^K)lutions  except  the  last ;  in  li^i 
<^  which  sir  Jphn  Anstruther  moved,  that  ^^  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  proceedings  in  th^  pn^ 
vince  of  Oude,  was  actuated  by  an  ardent  zeid 
for  the  public  service  and  by  an  anxious  desirs 
tp  provide,  more  effectudly  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in  Indian"  This 
was  carried  by  180,  to  29  voices ;  and  thus,  in  allr 
probability,  was  the  house  relieved  from  the  toil; 
a^  trouble  of  similar  investigations  in  &iture« 
:;  On  the  11th  of  April  Mr  Spencer  Ferdval 
l^fought  forward  bis  project  of  finance. for  thei 
year.  The  war  taxes  he  estimated  at  L.20,000,00(V 
apd  he  proposed  a  loan  of  L.8,000,000  in  addi« 
tioiii  to  L.  4^000,000  already  funded  of  exchequ^ 
bills*  Additional  taxes  were  also  voted  to  the. 
qp)0}iQt  of  L»  300,000.  The  supplies  required 
W€xe  L.  43,000,000  for  England,  and  L.5,5OO/)0O 
^Qr  Ireland.  A  new  financial  plan  introduced  by 
bjg),.  w^  that  of  enabling  the  holders  of  threei 
per<  cent  stock  to  transfer  their  ^ock  to  the  com^ 
iQissione^s  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt^ 
£|nd  to  receive  equivalent  annuities  in  its  stead* 
Certain  resolutions  were  moved  to  this  e&ot^. 
wjt^i^ch.  subsequentiy  passed  into  law.  . ,  ; : 

..(The  house  of  commons  having  on  the  8tb  of 
^ardb  gone  into  a  comitiittee  on  the  mutiny  biU^^ 
l^jrd jCastiereagh  moved  for  the  introduction  lofiCi 
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clause  ta  permit  tmn  to  inlifirt  fbr  life.  The  rea- 
sons which  he  adsigned  for  this  alteration  o£  Mr 
Wyndham's  plan  of  linnked  serrice  were,  the  in- 
eoBvenience  that  would  accrue  fiYmi  the  simuU 
taneous  discharge  of  all  those  who  had  inlisted 
for  a  linnted  term,  and  the  burden  that  must  fall 
on  the  coontfiy  from  the  accumulated  number  of 
pensians  on  the  other  plan.  Mr  Wyndbam  con* 
flidered  s«eh  a  clause  as  subversive  of  the  system 
which  had  been  approved  by  parliament  after 
lon^  investigation,  and  adduced  facts  to  shew 
tbat  the  system  had  been  effcacious  in  its  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  number  of  recruits.  The 
clause,  however,  after  undergoing  considerable 
discussion,  was  carried  in  bolii  houses*  A  bill 
fef  establishing  a  local  militia  of  200,000  men 
was  also  introduced  by  lord  Castlereaghin  April, 
and  passed  into  a  law.  The  men  wer^  to  be 
trained  for  twenty-eight  days  annually,  and  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  extended  to  Scotland. 

A>  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
lafW  of  England,  by  lessenmg  the  number  of  capi- 
tal punishments,  was  brought  forward  this  seskion 
by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  a  motion  fbr  repealing 
so'-much  of  an  act  of  qtieen  Elizabeth  as  takes 
awliy  the  benefit  of  dergy  from  such  as  pHvately 
steal  from  the  persons  of  others.  To  the  bill 
brought  in  for  this  purpose  the  solieitof-getierkl 
proposed  a  clause  declaring,  thstt  stealing  witJifout 
a'person^B  knowledge,  whether  ptMy  &oai  the 
peisoQ  or  not,  in  contradistinctionr  ftom*  loMbfer^ 
shonlift  be'  punished  by  transportation  for  Kfe,  6i' 
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&x  a  shorter  pQrio4>  not  less  than  seven  years»  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  in  favourable  cases 
by  imprisonment  j  and  with  this  am^dment  the 
bill  passed.  On  the  4th  of  July  parliament  was 
prorogued  by  commission. 

From  this  rapid  glance  at  the  proceedings  in 
the  British  senate,  we  shall  now  pass  oa  to  notice 
a  few  important  occurrences  which  transpired  cm 
180S  ^^  continent  of  Europe  during  .this 
year,  and  which,  consequently^  would 
not  admit  of  being  incorporated  into  the  history 
of  Spanish  afiairs  detailed  in  the  preceding  chap« 
tef. 

The  emperor  of  France,  accustomed  to  see 
every  thing  submit  to  his  will,  and  victory  every- 
where attending  his  eagles^  was  equally  surprised 
and  indignant  at  the  opposition  of  the  Spaniards^ 
whom  he  determined  in  person  to  chastise  fpr 
the^r  iu^ol^nce  in  not  allowing  him  to  imposiea 
king  upon  them.  The  first  point  to  be  secured, 
bowj^jver,  w^s  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  in 
Crermany  and  the  north,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  he  set  out  for  Spain,  he  planned  an 
interview  with  the  enaperor  of  Russia,  over  whose 
mind  he  flattered  himself  that  he .  had  acqtiiied 
a  lasting  ascendancy.  The  meeting  took  place 
at  Erfurt  on  the  27th  of  September,,  each  ,sov|b- 
reign  being  accompanied  by  a  numieroui  and 
apkudid  suite.  As  it  was  the  obvious  pui^pose  of 
Napoleon  to  place  ijiiatters  upon  such  £boti^g  that 
he  could  withdraM^  hi3  troops  fromGenmwyumi 
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employ  them^  in  the  Peninsula  he  rendered  the 
Russian  monarch  the  mediator  of  a  negociation, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  evacuate  the  Prussian 
territory  as  soon  as  the  contributions  should  be 
paid,  which  he  reduced  to  one-third  of  their 
amount;  and  he  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  an 
obliging  letter  to  the  queen  of  Prussia. 

A  proposal  of  peace  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, of  which  a  brief  mention  was  made  in  the 
former  chapter,  was  another  result  of  this  con* 
ference.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  nothing 
more  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  was  intended  than 
a  profession  of  pacific  inclinations,  since  he  refos- 
Vd  to  regard  the  Spaniards  in  any  other  light  than 
ta  insurgents,  and  would  not  admit  them  as  a 
party  to  any  negociations.    On  his  return  from 
Erfurt  he  made  a  .speebh  to  the  legislative  body, 
in  which  he  declared,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  he  were  unchangeably  united  both  for  peace 
and  war ;  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  the  people 
of  Italy ;  and  that  he  was  now  goitig  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  crown  bis 
(brdther  in  Madrid,  and  plant  his  eagles  on  the 
'fortresses  of  Portugal.     He  then  ordered  a  levy 
-^'i^,000  conscripts ;  and  having  put  his  vete- 
i^ao-  troops  in  motion  for  Spain^   proceeded  to 
B^onne,  as  formerly  mentioned,  and  thence  to 
^ihe  head-quarters  of  the  French  army  atVittoria. 
*'   ^The  only  other  part  c(f  Europe  in  which  ww:- 
mke -operations  wett  cdtrying  on  this  year,  was 
^'S^eden.     The  monarch  of  that  countiy,  with 
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some  qualities  of  heroism,  was  greatly  deficient 
in  that  soundness  of  mind  which  was  necessary 
for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  acted 
more  from  the  impulse  of  passion  than  the  de^ 
ductions  of  reason.  One  of  the  least  potentates 
of  Europe  in  point  of  physical  strength  and  na^ 
tional  resources,  he  wished  to  assume  the  politi-* 
cal  rank  of  one  of  the  greatest  His  firm  resolu- 
tion of  adhering  to  his  engagements  with  Eng-^ 
land  was  honourable  to  his  principles,  but  it 
involved  his  crown  and  country  in  imminent 
danger.  Having  placed  himself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  the  other  northern  powers,  a  Rus- 
sian army  entered  Finland  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  which  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the  am* 
bftssador  of  that  court  at  Stockholm.  The  Swe- 
dish troops  were  obliged  to .  retreat  before  an 
enemy  so  much  superior  in  force ;  and  ivar  was 
openly  declared  against  Sweden,  by  Russia, 
Fmssia,  and  Denmark.  On  the  8th  of  February 
W08,  a  convention  was  signed,  by  which  Eng* 
fend  agreed  to  advance  to  her  ally  the  sum  of 
L.  1,1800,000  by  monthly  instalments.  A  British 
squadron  also  joined  the  Swedish  ships  in  guarding 
the  ptissage  of  the  Sound  j  and  a  body  of  troops 
was  in  readiness  for  afibrding  assistance  by  land. 
The  Russians  in  the  month  of  March  took 
f^ssession  of  Abo^  the  capital  of  Finland,  and 
decfered  its  annexation  to  the  Russian  empire; 
dn  which  the  king  of  Sweden  suddenly  abandon- 
ed the  ftrther  defence  of  that  province,  and  un- 
dertook the  invasicfh  of  Norway.     The  succour 
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from  Eagland,  conaisting  of  10,000  tma  uq^er. 
sir  John  Moore^  arrived  at  GotteQbu);g  on  th^, 
17th  of  May,  when  that  general  proc^d^d  to 
Stockholm  to  concert  measures  of  co-operation 
with  the  Swedish  troops.  He  there  found  that 
the  king,  although  his  means  were  very  insuffi- 
cieat  even  for  defence,  was  bent  upon  conquest  j 
and  refusing  to  concur  in  some  of  his  extrava- 
gant plans,  as  being  contrary  to  his  orders,  the 
monarch's  resentment  was  so  much  excited  th^^t 
he  was  obliged  to  escape  in  disguise,  and  brought 
hack  his  troops  without  landing  them. 

The  Russians  having  gained  possession  of  AhQ> 
now  directed  all  their  force  by  sea  and  1^^ 
against  the  fortress  of  SwesJ^org,  the  Gihra)t^> 
of  the  north ;  and  so  feeble  was^  the  defence. th^ 
was  made  of  it,  that  it  induced  a  suspicion  ^of, 
ti;eachery.  The  naval  force  in  the  harbour  w^ 
included  in  the  capitulation,  under  the  singii}^^ 
Qondition  of  being  restored  to  Sweden  when  £^^ 
land  should  restore  the  fleet  of  Denmark !  Tbi^ 
Rus^ns  also  made  descents  on  the  islaqdf.  of 
Gothland  and  Aland.  An  engagement  between 
the  flotillas  of  the  two  powers  ended  to  the.d^ 
advantage  of  the  Swedes.  In  Finland  an  armj^ 
tice.  was  concluded  on  the  ^tii  of  Septemb<^« 
wimh.  consigned  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
vixkce  to  the  possession  of  Russia.  Th^  king^ 
Swi^den  on  this  gave  vent  to  his  anger  and  mofr 
tiflqaAipUi  and  broke  his  guards,  to  the  number  of 
4^P0t.. on  account  of  their  .behaviour:;  sndthpa 
thwWt.di^mce  on  many, of 4he,  first  femiJieiiun 
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the  kingdom.  A  convention  was  afterwards  en- 
tered into,  by  which  Finland  was  continued  in 
occupation  of  the  Russians,  on  condition  of  the 
unmolested  retreat  of  the  remaining  Swedish 
troops. 

The  emperor  of  France,  as  if  to  manifest  his 
contempt  of  all  Europe,  at  this  time  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  confidence  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power.    By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the 
fortresses  of  Kehi,  Wesel,  Cassel  (the  eastern 
suburb  of  Mentz),  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Flushing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.    And  as 
though  this  were  not  sufficient  to  mark  his  de- 
fiance of  all  the  potentates  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued or  gained  over  to  his  interests,  in  the  month 
of  May  he  published  a  decree  in  the  following 
words: — "  Whereas  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome  has  refused  to  make  war  against  England, 
and  the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  of  Naples  ought  not  to  be  intercepted  by 
a  hostile  power;    and  whereas  the  donation  of 
Charlemagne,  our  illustrious  predecessor^  of  the 
countries  which  form  the  Holy  See,  was  for  the 
good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for  that  of  the  ene- 
mies of  our  holy  religion  ; — we  therefore  decree, 
that  the  duchies  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata, 
and  Camerino,  be  for  ever  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  ;  to  which  kingdom,  all  cardinal  prelates, 
&c.  natives  of  these  districts,  are  comnumded  to 
return  by  the  5th  of  June,  on  pain  of  confiscation 
erf  goods."    This  singular  product  of  undisguised 
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despotism  called  forth  a  declaration  from  the 
pope,  in  which  he  calmly  but  forcibly  maintain- 
ed the  rights  of  his  see,  and  solemnly  protested 
against  the  intended  spoliation.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  entry  of  a  French  army,  which 
took  possession  of  ^U  the  strong  places  in  the 
ecclesiastical  territories.  And  this  was  followed 
by  the  annexation  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tus- 
cany to  the  French  empire,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  departments  of  the  Taro,  the  Arno,  &c. 
so  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  on  every  side 
guarded  by  the  French  empire. 

The  papal  protest  was,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
mqnths,  enforced  by  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  authors  and  instruments  of  t^ 
act  of  spdiation.  This  was  pi'oductive  of  new 
videnoe  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  France. 
In  the  following  year  the  pope  was  brought  as  a 
captive  to  Avignon;  a  provisional  government 
was  established  in  the  eccle3iastical  states ;  the 
inquisition  was  abolished  ;  many  temporal  and 
spiritual  abuses  were  abrogated ;  and  various  civil 
and  judicial  reforms  introduced.  Rome  itself, 
wonderfully  improved  and  embellished  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  was  declared  the  second  city 
of  the  empire,  and  empowered  to  send  seven 
members  to  the  legislative  body ;  and  a  deputa- 
tion arriving  from  thence  at  Paris,  presented  an 
address  of  homage,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
language  of  an  emperor  of  the  west.  The  Nea- 
politan diadem,  vacated  by  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
was  conferred  on  marshal  Murat,  duke  of  Berg, 
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who  took  the  title  of  Joaclmn  L  The  successkin 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  also  at  this  tii^e  set- 
tled on  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  viceroy,  step- 
son of  N&poleon,  whose  beneficent  governmeiKt 
had  made  him  almost  adored  in  Lombardy. 

A  new  revolution  took  place  thk  suramar  in 
the  ch^Migeful  and  barbarous  empire  of  Turkey* 
Mustapha  Bairacter,  pasha  of  Rudshuck,  a  matt 
of  an  enterprising  character,  and  of  more  eo- 
lightened  views  than  usual  among  the  Tuiks,  de* 
termined,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  among 
the  janisaries,  to  introduce  new  regulations ^  in 
the  n^iiitary  system-  Arriving  at  Comtantinbple 
with  a  body  of  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely,  be 
deposed  all  the  new  ministers  of  Sultan  Musta{4iB, 
put  to  death  the  commandant  of  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  aga  of  the  janisajdes, 
and  on  the  S8th  of  July  caused  the  dethriOoed 
Selim  to  be  declared  emperor.  Mustapha,  how* 
ever,  prevented  this  restoration  by  csiusing  hicr 
uncle  Selim  to  be  strangled,  and  exposing  his 
dead  body  in  the  seraglio.  This,  bloody  deed 
only  accelerated  his  own  downf;»lL  Mustapha 
was  deposed,  and  his  younger  brother,  Mahom^ 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  stead,  who  declared 
Bairacter  grand  vizier.  During  the  time  in  which 
he  held  the  power,  he  acted  with  vigour  in  re- 
modelling the  army  and  navy,  and  introducing 
various  important  improvements.  But,  Uke  his 
predecessor  in  this  career,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
established  system.  On  the  15th  of  Novembw 
the  janisaries,  who  had  massacred  the  principal 
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fliBfectt'g  oi'the  regulated  troops,  scaled  the  walls 
dt  tli6  seraglio,  when  Bairacter,  having  first 
fltfangled  1$s^  d^>osed  Mustapha,  blew  himself 
up  in  Mb  own  palace  with  gunpowder,  previously 
prcmded  agaktst  such  an  event. 

Tketf^vBl  occurrences  of  the  year  1808  were 
MM  of  much  importance  j  but  in  such  as  occurred 
tile  Btittsh  ships  maintained  their  usual  maritime 
sd^iiitM^.  In  March,  a  Danish  man-d-war, 
mounting  seventy-four  guns,  was  taken  and  burnt 
b^  t#o  English  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand. 
In  the  same  month  a  severe  action  took  place  off 
Ceylon,  between  the  San  Fiorenzo,  an  English 
frigate,  and  the  French  frigate  Piedmontaise  of 
fifty  guns,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured  with 
a  great  loss  of  men.  The  brave  captain  Hardinge 
fell  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  A  Russian  fleet 
having  appeared  in  the  Baltic,  sir  Samuel  Hood, 
with  two  ships  of  the  Kne,  made  a  junction  with 
the  Swedes,  and  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line  besides  frigates.  The  Russians 
took  to  flight,  but  were  pursued  by  the  combined 
fleets,  who,  coming  up  with  them,  shot  ahead, 
and  brought  the  sternmost  Russian  ship  to  action. 
The  Russian  admiral  bore  down  with  all  his  ftrce 
to  rescue  her,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  her 
destruction  by  the  English,  as  she  struck  on  a 
shoal. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  naval  inferi- 
ority of  the  Turks  was  shewn  by  an  engagement 
in  the  Archipelago  on  the  5th  July.     The  Sea- 
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ISMytse  l^liBlt  frigate,  descrying  off  ^  .j»]»f»6(rq£ 
Scc^k)  a,  TfurkisU  sljup  of  ft%r.twc^  gi)iii3,  flt  corn 
yette  of  tw^nty-fpur  giiup,  ^4(  *  g^I^,:.  %  di«t» 
of  moiKBUrvriqg  b^oqght  ^Ijije  q^ry^tli^.  jii^  tp.a^ 
tion,  and  in  a  shor^  t^jftp  T^dWl^  fe«:  *«  *  WX^* 
S^e  th^  engilged  in  cV>fle  $gbt  wilfe.^f  Ifrrge 
^ip,  afl4  ajfter  ap  obslip^t^  ije^ipt^M©  w»peU»A 
her  ^Or  stffi]^  wilj^  l^e  Iqm  of  360^  i»fi»  ki^t^  and 
wpundj^cJt^  ths4[  of  the  Se^l^rsf  b4ing%<»ily  fiw 
killj^d;  and  t^^  wol:^l^e^^ 
.  Mr  ^S)^  who  had  l^eea  s^tit  (jQ.  iU»_  Utti^4: 
St;^t^  %  the  puiFpo^O:  OjC  i^stQtiqg  th#^  rels^ti^V^ 
of  aaaftty  bptw^en  H^  two  opuBtei^ft.  r^wywA 
^ijthput  &ua:e^*  The  eqfijl^go  wiua,  Q(Kijl4We4! 
by  th^.  Anaer^an^  ^I)rpi)gbf>ujb  the/  yqai;*  ^wif^ 
noli  witjipjut  g^eat  di^^tj^aqtiop,  eftpftCiflilly  i»  thoi 
nprthern  States.^  A<i  t)ifi  meeth^  <rf;  €Q«gi;$^,iq(i 
No^cmber^tfee  priesicfenfe  in  a^  mes^j^fej^pqjiaii^teA 
<^fiW  iRitJi;  the  Mu^e  of  Im  mgociBtifm^  witii  tj»0 
ri;ench;  an4,  EngUsfe  cojarl»  to^  obtftin;  a,  iiev^^oaltioR: 
ctf  tt^flir  me^ur^s  tp,  tjij?  in|m!y  of  muH^  c«Br 
i)Eierce«  Wifih  rei^pect  to.  tbe  latter^  1^  Mid^  tl^: 
m  p^  vf^  nn^e  of  I^Mn^  off  the.emb^^^go,.  m 
far  as;  cotu^rned  the  tr^e  to  Gk^^  Sritaii^  Qtt 
ccm^tipii.  of  th|5  repeal  of  thie  orders  of  cotiPi^ilj. 
bujtj  th^  it^  was  oofc  accepted. 

In  the  month  pf  August,  thm^  ye».  aiwiiaa^  mj 
England  JU>uis  XyilL,  i!K>neiin%l  king  gi  Fmw^j 
with  the  queen  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  ^isigi' 
^M^^ied  tp  th^.  diujce  cjf  Angpulofflie  j  \mt  only 
acknowledged  her^  und^t  tbp  title  of  Ujeqoppi^ 
4e  Lisl^.    A  Hberal  provision  w£i%  ney^^t^i^^sss^ 
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ibadefoE  faiinself  and  his  houseli^d  ^  and  ia  the 
delightful  seclusion  of  Hartwell,  near  Ayledliufjv 
Me  passed  almost  tiie  only  .tranquil  and  peaceful 
jmm  he  had  known,  much  respected  foe  his  vir- 
tvta  in.  piiirate  li&,  for  which  he  was  hetter  qu&lii^ 
ftsd  than  for  the  govemmefflt  of  a  great,  and  divid- 
ed Ici^gdom. 
Tbej  BcitiBhi  parliament  was  convened/on  the 

19di  of  <fomiary,^  and  the  sesskm- was  ^  ^^^ 

J  -^    1    ,  .   ,        A.D.  1809. 

epwedj   as   usiiav  by-  comnnssiDn.  . 

The  speedi  adva:Tted  to  the  late  ovettui^ .  for 

fewc^fnm  Erfurt ;   in  relation  to  which  his  Ma« 

jtsfirt^  expressed  his  persuasion,  timt  the  two  houses 

wonld'  portieipate'in  the  feelings:  expressed^  in  his 

deoiai«tkni.>    Ha  infonned  them  that  his  engage^ 

mant»  widn  Spaien>  were.  Mdaced  into  the)  forscijoi 

a  treaty  of  allianee.    The^  peculiar  chum  of  the 

hiogt  df  Sweden:  t&  his  JV^jesty's  support  was^  in«-> 

sKtedion^^  and  the  most  vigorous,  prosecution  ofi 

thei  war  eamestfy:  rec0mmended. 

Some  very  animated  debates  ensued,  on  this 

oecasion^in  bodi  houses  of  parliament    The  as* 

sistance  aiB>rded  to  Sweden,,  the  expedition  to 

Sdittt^i  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  disastersj 

i&  Spain,  and  the  American  embargo,^  which  had 

now  been  con&tmedby  a  non^interoourse  bill  pass^ 

ed  in  the  new  cpngress^-  prohibiting^  the  entrance 

of  the  ports  of  the  United-  States  to;  all  vesselsi 

bddoging  toL  Great  Britain  or  FrauK^  or  to  any. 

6i  the  countries  under  their  influencci  and  ad« 

hering  either  to  the  Berlin  decree  or  the  British 

orders  in  council ; — ^all  these  topics  were  brought 
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&Tward,  and  furnished  materials  for  debate  ani 
discussion. 

The  debates  on  the  aiPairs  *£  Porfaugal  and 
Spain  took  the  precedence  in  point  of  ctiriost^ 
and  interest  Earis  St  Vincent,  GrenviUe,  and 
Moira,  reprobated  the  idea  of  sending  an  army  to 
Portugal  when  Spain  was  at  stake.  "  In  Spain,'^ 
said  lord  Moira,  ^^  must  be  fought  the  battle  of 
British  indepemleoce.  The  foil  of  Spain  must 
be  the  fall  of  this  country.  Had  the  British  go- 
vernment sent  out  in  due  time  a  proper  person 
to.  concert  mea»ires  with  the  Spanish  pec^le,  and 
amicably  to  explain  ihe  motives  upoa  which  the 
British  nation  wished  to  act  towards  S^ain,  the 
S|iai^ards  would  never  have  refused  to  accept 
the  aid  of  troops  from  us.-'  Lord  GrenviUe  as« 
serted,  that  "  it  was  only  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyren^s^  that  a  British 
fwce  could  have  acted  widi  effibct.  After  the 
French  had  been  driven  from  Madrid,  and  had' 
retired  to  the  fronti^s  of  Spain,  if  a  British  force 
h^d  be^n  promptly  sent  to  the  north  of  Spain 
before  the  French  had  received  reinforcements^ 
they  perhaps  might  have  been  driven  throt^h  the 
Pyrenees,  those  passes  forced,  and  the  keys  of 
their  country  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.'* 
Lord  St  Vincent  condemned  the  plan  of  debark- 
ing troops  in  the  extremity  of  the  south,  which 
were  designed  to  act  in  the  norths  In  the  com« : 
moQs,  Mr  Poosonby  adopted  the  same  train  of 
reasoning,;  but  they  were  ably  answ^ed  by  lorcfe 
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Hkwkesbury  and  Castlerea^,  and  by  Mr  decre- 
taiy  Canning. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  declared,  that  the  sending 
of  a  British  force  to  Portugal  in  preference  to 
Spain,  was  a  measure  adopted  in  compliance  witfe 
the  representations  of  the  Spanish  juntas.  Mr 
Canning  endeavoured  to  justify  the  principles  on 
which  his  Majestjr's  ministers  had  acted,  by  de- 
vel6pin^  iSie  state  of  Spain  at  the  commencement 
of  the  grand  insurrectioil.  "  When  the  whole 
Spanish  ndtion,'*  said  he,  "  rose  unanimously, 
and  with  a  concert  almost  miraculous,  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  sudden  creation  of  various  local 
authorities,  acknowledging  no  head  ;  jealous, 
watchful,  and.  extremely  suspicious  of  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  one  to  obtain  ascendancy 
over  the  others/*  The  supreme  central  junta 
was  not  erected  till  the  last  week  in  September* 
To  these  circumstances  Mr  Canning  ascribed  the 
direction  of  the  expedition,  and  the  delay  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  from  Portugal. 
,  Of  the  subsequent  copious  debates  which  arose 
on  motions  for  thanks  to  the  officers  and  troops 
engaged  in  Portugal,  and  for  resolutions  and  in- 
quiries concerning  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  plan  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of 
any  minute  detail.  It  taay,  howevter,  be  men^ 
tioned,  that  lord  Henry  Petty 's  motion  in  the 
hoase  of  commons,  for  resolutions  directly  cen- 
suring the  convention  of  Cintra,  and  attributing 
the  causes  which  led  to  them  to  the  misconduct 
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of  ministers,  was  defeated  by  no  greater  a  inajo^ 
rity  than  203  to  158  ;  and  also  that  Mr  Ponson^ 
by's  motion,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  late  campaign  in  Spain,  was  negatived  by 
220  to  127  votes. 

"No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  present  session 
was  occupied  in  a  very  extraordinary  investiga- 
tion. So  early  as  the  27th  of  January,  colons 
Wardle,  an  officer  of  militia,  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  system  of  abuse  in  ihe  military  depart^ 
ment,  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  was  deeply 
implicated.  The  substance  of  the  charge  was, 
that  an  intriguing  female,  whose  name  was  Mary 
Anne  Clarke,  who  during  several  years  bad  been 
a  favourite  with  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  but  then  discarded,  had  carried  on  a  traffic 
in  commissions,  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but 
also  the  participation  of  the  Duke ;  and  he  con«- 
cluded  with  moving  for  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
considerable  discussion  ;  and  ^er  various  obser- 
vations had  been  offered  by  different  members, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  the  surprise 
and  regret  of  the  more  considerate  members,  pro- 
posed that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly carried.  This  ill-judged  measure  gave  oc- 
casion to  some  of  the  most  indecent  scenes  ever 
witnessed  in  that  assembly.  The  daring  evidence 
of  Mrs  Clarke  was  corroborated  from  various 
quarters,  and  fully  proved  the  fact  of  her  own 
profligate  traffic.     That  she  had  really  received 
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9iitns  bf  tnoney  tar  her  itiCetest  in  obtaiDing  proi- 
motions  and  oifeber  appointments,  was  proved  be^ 
yond all clotfbt ;  but  the  duke's taiowledgeof  her 
triaittiiafdlioifiB,  kki  ^ftrfiidpation  in  her  gatnis,  were 
^H'c&mStanfoes^'theprodf  of  which  depended  chiefly 
on  tfce  testi4io6y  oi*  Mrs  ClaAe  herfelf. 

The  'def(£h!>ders  of  his  toy^l  highness  were  fot 
the  most  part  iniambers  of  the  administration  and 
^herea^  on  the  other  ^de  were 
indefpiendent  members,  wh6 
oppositroniste.     Testimonies 
3,   however^  were  given  by 
persons  to  the  excellence  of 
condcrdt  in  his  high  offices 
ts  wtiich  the  military  system 
his  management    Nor  was 
y  of  the  instinces  addaced, 
►e^owed  on  the  undeserving, 
f  C€)4fisideration  hiad  been  ac- 
^e  doiftmander-hi-chief.    On 
tte  2Sd  <)f  February  his  royal  highness  addressed 
<a  letter  tok  1^  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
&  which  he  not  only  denied  all  personal  parti- 
cipatioii,  but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these 
abuses.     ^'  But,'*  add6d  his  royal  highness,  "  if 
upon  such  evidence  as  has  been  adduced  against 
toe,  the  house  of  commons  can  think  my  inno- 
cence questiohable,  I  clailn  of  their  justice  that  I 
shall  toot  be  condemned  without  trial,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  and  protection  which  is  af- 
forded to  every  British  stibject,  by  those  sanctions 
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under  which  alone  ^videocd  is  received  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law." 

It  now  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  anomalous  proceedings^  or  to  frame  regi^ 
lar  articles  of  impeachment  With  a  view  to  th? 
first  alternative,  Mr  Percival,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  moved  a  resolution,  ^^  th^t  the  house,  hav- 
ing examined  the  evidence,  and  having  found  that 
personal  corruption,  and  connivance  9t  corrup- 
tion, had  been  imputed  to  the  duke  of  York,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  imputation  was  wholly  un- 
founded/' This  was  carried  by  278  against  196 
*  voices.  But  though  the  general  conduct  of  the 
duke  as  commander-in-chief  was  not  denied  to  be 
highly  meritorious,  the  current  of  national  opinion 
was  so  adverse,  and  the  public  indignation  at  the 
discoveries  which  had  transpired  so  vehement, 
and  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  numerous  addresses 
presented  to  colonel  Wardle,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness found  it  expedient  to  resign  his  high  office, 
which  was  transferred  to  sir  David  Dundas.  On 
the  notice  of  this  resignation,  a  final  resolve  passed, 
"  that  the  house  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed farther  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee;''  which  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Thus  was  terminated  a  discus- 
sion, which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  ori- 
gin, was  rendered  important  in  its  progress  by  the 
great  interest  taken  in  it  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  freedom  of  debate  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted J  and  if  its  issue  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  a  preponderating  influence  in  parliament,  it^ 
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also  futnisbes  a  demonstrative  proof, '  that  the 
most  elevated  rank  cktinot,  und^  tiie  British  con- 
stitution, shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or  pro- 
tect those  conc^ned  in  them  from  the  effects  of 
the  public  displeasure.  ^ 

During  this  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  a  charge 
of  corruption,  though  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion, was  brought  against  lord  Castl^reagh. 
While  that  nobleman  presided  at  the  India  boards 
he  had  been  complimented  by  the  Company  with 
the  disposal  of  a*  writefship.    Desirous  of  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  a  friend,  he  was  recommended  to 
a  "  trafficking  broker,"  who  pretended  to  be  able 
to  obtain  one  as  an  equivalent  for  the  writership. 
With  this  man,  and  for  this  purpose,  lord  Castie- 
reagh  most  imprudenUy  assented  to  an  interview. 
jBut  the  writership,  estimated  by  good  judges  at 
3000  guineas,  being  a  certainty,  and  the  seat  in 
reversion  a  great  uncertainty,  the  treaty  broke  d& 
Though  trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament  was  a 
practice  of  common  occurrence,  it  was  confessedly 
unconstitutional ;  and  the  requisite  attention  to 
decorum  would  not  permit  any  individual  occupy- 
ing a  high  and  responsible  office  to  be  personally 
concerned  in  any  such  transaction.    Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  in  his  defence,  *^  disclaimed  being  actuated 
by  any  corrupt  motive,  or  the  exertion  of  any 
official  influence,  though  he  much  regretted  th^t 
he  had  inadvertently  been  led  to  converse  on  such 
a  subject  with  such  a  man  as  Reding ;  and  said, 
that  if  the  house  deemed  the  action,  or  rather 
the  intention^  which  was  all  that  the  accusation 
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amounted  to,  unpadtiaiitentary,  be  lAouid  bow  t* 
any  censure  wbich  be  fiMght  he  thought  to  d^ 
aeire/* 

A  resolotito  of  erasure  "wm  accM'dkigty  cloved 
by  lord  Archibald  Hamilton  oa  ^e  Q5fk  AptA^ 
which  gave  rise  to  a  long  ddl>at^.  But  this  bkng 
an  ofikice  diat  was  odIj  cotitemplMed^  and  at^ 
tended  With  .palliating  drGWmtd»c6s>  tb^  ^^h^ 
cellor  of  Ab  exd^»er  moved  the  drdei:  of  the 
dky;  in  voting  for  which,  Mr  Oamiil^  to<^  0(S 
ctdion  to  remark,  *'  that  he  woidd  by  no  ttfean^ 
be  unds^rstood  thereby  tb  ponounce  tlie  c^se  sub^- 
mitted  to  them  as  not  of  very  sierious  itnportai>ce/' 
This  6|^inion  having  apparently  imk^re  weight  thate 
die  vcAe,  ^e  order  of  ^e  day  was  tiegatived,  and 
Mr  Canning  himself  ttiovef(l>  "  that  the  hoiiSe,  on 
considering  the  wb^e  of  the  eai^  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  a  criminatteg  resdu'tion,'*  which  W^  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  214  to  1^7  voices. 

Soon  after  Ms  Mr  CurWen  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  ittd^e^ettdetace  and 
purity  of  patliatii^ait,  by  preventing  the  obtainitag 
seats  by  improper  m^^ns,  ^nd  dso  to  extend  th^ 
laws  agaiast  bribery.  In  the  progress  6f  this  billj 
the  Speaks  of  the  hotlse  of  commons  made  a^ 
animated  appeal  in  its  favour.  **  The  question,*', 
sraid  this  distinguished  personage,  ^^  is  no  less  than 
thi^ :  whetheir  seats  ii^  this  hou^e  sh^U  henceforth 
be  publidy  saleable  ?  A  proposition^  at  the  sound 
of  which  our  ancestors  would  have  siartled  with 
indignation  5  but  a  practice,  which  in  these  days, 
and  within  these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion  of  evier^ 
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fermer  maxim  add  feeling  of  parliament,  luas  been 
avowed  and  justified.  If  we  forbear  to  r^robatb 
&is  traffic,  we  give  it  legality  and  sanction/  Tbaft 
it  is  a  pariiamentary  offence,  every  page  of  our 
history,  iour  statutes,  and  our  journals,  btear  evi- 
dence/' The  bill,  after  various  modificatibn^ 
passed  by  a  small  majority. 

On  the  ISth  of  May  the  chancellot  of  the  exche- 
quer laid  before  the  house  of  coimnons  his  budgel 
for  the  year.  The  amount  of  supplies  fbr  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand  was  stated  at  L.53,863,000, 
and  among  die  ways  and  meand  were,  war-t^rir^ 
L.  19,000,000,  and  a  loan  of  L.  11,000,000  ibf 
Gfreat  Britain.  The  loan  was  contracted  for  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  money  had  et^r  before 
been  borrowed  on  th6  public  account ;  a  c6nte- 
quence,  probably,  of  the  stagnation  of  foreign  tradd. 
A  lottery  being  part  of  the  ways  and  means,  strdfig 
objections  were  made  to  so  pernicious  a  mode  of 
raising  money ;  and  the  house  dividing  upon  it, 
there  appeared  for  lotteries  90,  against  them  ^86. 
On  the  Slst  of  June  the  session  of  parliaibebt 
closed. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Coruniia,  the  empe*(«r 
Napoleon  set  out  on  his  return  to  France.  In  tht 
month  5f  March,  orders  were  issu6d  -g^g 

for  the  French  armies  to  recross  the  *  * 
Rhine*  The  troops  (tf  Austria  were  at  the  same 
time  assembled  imder  the  archduke  Charles  as 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  side  of  Italy,  the 
viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnois  collected  a  nume- 
rous army.    Early  in  April,  thfe  Austrians  having 
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passed  tlie  Inn  near  Schardirig,  the  king  of  Bava- 
ria quitted  his  capital,  and  retired  to  Augsburg, 
Gh  the  18th  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ingolstadt 
The  first  considerable  action  took  place  at  Ebens- 
berg,  where  the  archduke  Louis  was  surprised, 
and  his  division  of  troops  dispersed  or  destroyed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  army  under  the  arch- 
duke Charles  took  possession  of  Ratisbon,  making 
the  French  garrison  prisoners  erf  war.    On  the  22d 
of  April  the  two  armies  met  at  EckmuhL    The 
battle  commenced  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
long  and  obstinate ;  but  towards  evening  the  Aus- 
tnans  werg,  driven  from  their  positions  in  confu- 
sion, the  darkness  alone  rescuing  them  from  ruin. 
The  vanquished  attempted  to  take  refuge,  under 
the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  but  the  city  was  forced  with 
^eat  slaughter,  and  the  Austrians  retreated  with 
precipitation  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Napoleon  following  the  course  of  that  river,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  Vienna ;  into  which  capital,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  he  once  more  entered  as  con- 
queror,   the   emperor  Francis  having  previously 
retired  to  Moravia.  From  Vienna  Napoleon  issued 
a  decree,  "inviting  the  Hungarians  to  shake  off  for 
ever  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  assuring 
them,  that  under  the  sanction  of  France  they  may 
preserve  their  territory  inviolate,  and  either  re- 
gain their  ancient  liberty  or  modify  it  according  to 
their  judgment/'    But  from  the  auspicious  era  of 
the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  policy  of  Aus- 
tria respecting  Hungary  had  entirely  changed, 
and  this  call  upon  them  produced  no  effect. 
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Having  reassembled  his  iicattered  troops,  thi9 
archduke  Charles  how  proceeded  with  forced 
marches  towards  Viemia^  in  the  hope  of  saving 

3g  it  already  in  possessU>]t 
d  down  the  northjern  baiik 
:  a  position  between  Vienpa 
e  mean  time  the  French 
the  southern  bank,  pur* 
two  leagues  below  Vienna^ 
e  broken  by  two  idands* 
roper  bridges,  Napoleoiif 
on  the  farther  and  larger 
hence  by  a  third  bridge 
e  northern  bank.  Meeting 
se  a  position  for  his  aript^, 
)g  to  the  village  of  Eslipg^ 

Eit  day-break»  the  archdu)c€( 
ound  opposite  to  the  ene- 
my, divided  only  by  an  extensive  pl^n.  A  battle 
ensued,  and  the  conflict  was  obstinate  and  blpody^ 
Towards  evening  the  French  had  been  driven  froQi, 
Asperne,  but  still  retained  possession  of  Esli^g. 
During  the  battle  the  archduke  had  sent  fire-ships, 
which  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridges  com- 
municating with  the  southern  bank.  On  the  next 
day  the  contest  was  renewed  with  additioitat 
fury.  At  length  the  Austrian  left,  under  general 
Belling,  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who 
then  retreated  towards  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
following  night  recrossed  the  river  to  Lobau. 
The  Aystrians  honestly  avowed  Jthe  lope,  of  20,000 
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men,  but  they  could  boast  of  csptnrisigf  Syooo 
pnsonersu  The  loss  of  the  Freiurfa  ia  killed  ami 
ifsounded  was  immenBe  ^  and  annoiig  tlte:  former 
tias  marshal  Lasites,  dkike  of  Montebelto^  much 
TJ^gteited^  who  had  aequiredftom  hb' heroism  the 
appellation  of  the  Orlando  of  the  Freoeh!  arn^. 

The  atteotioa  of  the  public  was  now  fixed  on 
Niipoleon>  whO|  it  was  geuerally  supposed}  was 
thus  reduced  to  a. most  perilous  sitoa(iou,-^shut* 
up  with  hi&  main  force  in  an  island  of  the  Danube^ 
a  victorious  army  facing  him  on  the  opposite  bank^ 
and,  the  Austriatis  masters  of  the  navigation  of 
llle  river;  and  in  thie  state^  for  several weeki^  si 
scene  of  totial  i^id  surprising  inaction  ensuedi 

At  this^  critical  juncture  iJtte  inhabitants  of  the 
Tjrrol,  who  in  courage  and  loftiness  of  spirit  much' 
resembled  the  Swiss  and  Grisons,  were  rcms^' 
to  action.  They  had  indignantly  seeuk  ^lemsel ves 
transferred  from  the  government  of  Austria^  which 
had  ever  respected  their  privileges^  to  the  demotic 
dominion  of  Bavaria.  Scarcely  bad  the  archduke 
Charles  commenced  the  campaign,  than  the  Tyro^ 
l^e  rose  in  arms^  under  their  heroic  countryman 
liLofkr,  who,  without  having  been  bred  to  the  pro- 
fcfssion,  displayed  wonderful  military  talents.  A«d 
though,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  the 
diike  of  Dantzig  (marshal  Le  Febvre),  and  the 
Bavarian  general  Wrede,  were  sent. to  reduce  the 
country,  and  prosecuted^ a  savage  warfare  for  that' 
pfurpose,  the  Tyrolese  persevered  with  uncon- 
querable valour  in  its  defence ;  and  on  the  recall 
of  lie  Febvre,  after  the  battie  of  Eiding,  these 
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n^ie;  11^  Qppositi/9p  to  ti^tyxwmyi  o^  Fcapce  a):  tbis. 
tiffie  wwtfestedc  i^^  ^^  any  rallying  poiat  e:?^:^ 
i«l)e4*  ^oAoQ^^i  Schill, j^9  offig^^  lat;e  in  the.  Prus- 
sian service*,  raised  the  staiji^f^d  of  ipdepeA^^ce 
af,  lAinphiffg^  and  wa3:  joined  by  grqat  ni,im)bew ;, 
l>i^t  her  wash  oppQSfffi^  2^  overp9:w^€|d  by  a  far 


Wesfer. 

In  Pqland»,  the  arcbdul^  Ferdinand  Jbeing  i^r 
si3t?d.  by  a  very  i«feripr  fierce  undi^r  priUQe  Pp- 
iv^w$ki»  nephew  to  tbe  l^te  Iglqg  S^ts^isIaMJ^,  andv 
wli^se  great  qi^dities,  in^de  bip\  t}iie  objeict  of.  bii^, 
cpiintry's  secret  hppe  apjd  warm  attacbnient,  torft. 
pp^ssioa  of  Warsa;^^  but  wa^  recalled  iR' QP^Sfe^ 
q^nce  of  the  ei^rly  dip^stex:s,of  the  Austrian  arms* 
The  Eu^ians  then  joj^ing  the  Pole%,  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Awtro-«^oUi^  provinces:; 
bj^t  the  eipperoi:  Al^i^iAnder  shewed  np  disposition 
to  pu$h  the  war  with.vigoun 
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ttt  Italy,  where  the  archduke  John  command- 
ed, the  first  operations  of  the  Aostrians  were  also 
successful,  and  he  ci^tured  the  cities  of  Fadua 
and  Vicenza ;  but,  subsequently  to  the  batde  of 
Eckmuhl,  he  was  also  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
Austria.  In  his  retreat,  the  archduke  was  closely 
followed  by  the  viceroy  prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  who  obtained  several  advantages  over  him ; 
and  on  the  auspicious  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  the  two  armies  coming  to  a  general 
engagement  near  Raab  in  Hungary,  the  Austrians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  that-  great  bulwark  of 
the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  interval  of  dread  repose  which 
passed  after  the  battle  of  Esling,  all  the  demon- 
strations of  the  French  seemed  to  be  pointed 
against  that  position,  which  was,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  attack,  rendered  almost  impregnable  by 
redoubts  and  intrenchments.  But  on  the  night 
of  July  4th,  a  bridge  of  vast  dimensions  was 
thrown  across  the  river,  with  almost  magical 
expedition  and  skill,  opposite  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrians  stationed  at  Wagram.  Early  next 
morning  the  whole  French  army  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  appeared  in  order  of  battle.  Thus 
surprised  and  disconcerted,  the  archduke  Charles 
spent  the  day  in  manoeuvring  and  altering  his 
dispositions.  On  the  6th  of  July,  at  sunrise,  the 
long  expected  contest  commenced. 

In  his  efforts  to  outflank  the  enemy  the  arch- 
duke dangerously  weakened  his  centre,  upon 
which  an  assault  was  made  with  accumulated 
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fidtce.  The  Austrians,  unable  to  withstand  ibe 
ijiock,  gave  way,  though  by  slow  degrees,  retreat- 
ing finally  near  a  league  from  the  ground,  leaving 
the  wings  ^posed  to  an  attack  from  the  dukes  of 
fiivoli  and  Auerstadt  (Massena  and  Davoust), 
which  was  done  with  great  effect  The  village 
ii£  Wagram  being  ako  jforced  by  the  enemy,  the 
Austiians,  perceiving  Hie  fate  of  the  battle  decid- 
ed, fled  with  predpitation,  in  which  they  were 
pursued  as  far  as  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  Znaim  Ni^oleon  received  a  proposal  frodi 
the  emperor  Francis  to  treat  of  peace;  and  an 
armistice  was  acceded  to,  on  the  surrender  of 
divers  fortresses,  which  was  cmittnued  from  time 
to  time  till  the  month  of  October,  when  a  defini- 
tive treaty  was  ccmcluded  and  signed  at  the  palace 
of  Sdionbrun,  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon^ 
near  Vienna.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  proved 
much  less  unfatvourabife  than  might  have  been 
^expected  from  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition 
of  Austria,  whose  armies  were  now  dispersed  and 
nuned.  To  Bavaria  the  emperor  Francis  was 
obliged  to  yield  the  important  territory  of  Saltz- 
borg,  with  other  districts  in  the  vicinity.  To 
France  were  ceded  Fiume  and  Trieste,  with  the 
ea&ce  line  of  coast  connecting  the  dominions  of 
France  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.  In  Poland 
the  king  of  Saxony  obtained,  in  addition  to  the 
provinces  constituting  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the 
western  Giallicia,  with  the  city  of  Cracow.  Ano- 
tberportion  of  Austrian  Poland  was  assigned  to 
RxxsmB^  which  had  derived  advantages  from  the 
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niisifortaiiaft  of  every  other  natioti.  The  tkle  bf 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  m  king  of  Spahi«  was  reoc^- 
niflecL.  The  Tyroleie  were  abandoned  to  their 
&te;  that  beioie  pec^le  dtUl  maifitainuig  an 
unavaUing  resistance.  At  length^  overwhehnsd 
radiier  than  vanquished,  trtnqu^ty,  <»  what  was 
called  by  that  name,  was  restored^  and  the  blood- 
stained triumph  of  Bavaria  was  crowiwl  by  the 
barbarous  execution  of  the  patriot  Hoffer. 

After  the  British  army  had  embariced  ftom 
Corunna,  the  French  empenMr  bent  all  his  effi>rts 
to  the  subjugaticm  of  Spain«  The  neighbourhood 
(^  Saragossa  had  constantly  beffli  the  theatre  o£ 
hostilities;  and  tiuit  renowned  cky,  whidi  had 
r^>eatedly  ba£9ed  aH  the  efibrts  of  the  eaemy, 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  bis  vengeance*  A 
numb^  of  fugitives  from  the  army  of  Castanos^ 
whkh  was  defeated  at  Tudela  on  the  Q9d  af 
November  1809,  had  retreated  to  Saragossa^  and 
together  with  its  martial  citiaem  and  armed  pea- 
sants from  the  country,  con^osed  a  body  of 
50,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  renowned 
Pakfox.  The  siege  was  con<^cted  by  the  dube 
of  Montebelloy  One  of  the  ablest  of  tiie  French 
generals.  On  the  S6th  of  January  the  French 
made  their  grand  attadc.  About  noon  cm  tbe 
fioUowing  day  the  breadies  were  practicable,  and 
the  assailants  entered  the  city.  General  Lacost^ 
and  a  great  number  of  thar  bravest  offices  and 
men,  fell  in  tbe  assault*  The  determined  resoki- 
tion  of  the  inhaUtants,  who  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  converted  every  house  into  a 
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finrtiesi^  reduced  the  Frcaidt  to  tbe  rmcesssity  (tf 
inaing  and  Ukmii^  i^  the  houses.  The  f^a-* 
niards^  on:  Hieir  pmvl^  had  reeoeuUBe  to  counters 
omiin^  $  and  the  efibcts  of  tUs  subterraoieoas  war 
woe  dreadfully  dettractire.  During  tliese  tre* 
laendom  operationsr,^  tbe  batteries  kept  up  an 
iocessant  fine  i  ax^  hytxmmg  and  bro^idng  i^  ti^i 
homes  as  tfae^  proceeded,  the  French,  on  the 
ITih  cf  Fefaruaiy^  at  lengthi  became  masters^  of 
tiffiE  €ky.  No  feme  than  2(H00(>  of  its  bcave 
defer^rs  were  bucied  under  its  rams^  after  a 
tcsistance  to  which  history  can  scaoreely  fursrafa 
Mty  pacfltid^  and  which  wiM  ? endker  the  siege  of 
Svagnsai  tnemoraUe  to  alC  future  ages%. 

A  series  of  disasters  faHiog  m  rapid  soecessioni 
now  seemed  to  have  sealed  the  dooia  of  S^sia^ 
Aik  adrantage  gaiaed  by  the  did^e  of  Albufoerque 
^01  tbe  9Sd  of  Febfttarj,  over  a  corps  of  French 
at  Coooev^ra)  wa&  but  a  blender  csaqpensation 
fisr  those  Moltiplied  ims&itteeesi  The  Fueach 
amny  m  €>ataIoBfa  made  liaee  powevfiifi  attadcs 
en  that  of  the  J^mards  uoder  genetal  Rediiigi 
Jm  die  lest  of  these  actions^  the  l^anish  geaetal, 
irfler  sla  obstinate  conflict  in  which  he  was.  se^ 
tercif  woundedj  was  on  the  13tis  March  dmwt 
ftooL  his  positioit,  and  cvMupetted  to  retire  to  Tan- 
fagoao.  Soo»  after  this  ^saster  general  Cuesta 
wae  defested,  ^h  March,  at  MedelKn,.  and 
bU^ed  to  retreoi  tot  Monastaio.  The  patriots 
aboat  this  time  recovered  Vigo^;  hia/b  their  cassnd 
advantages  wet*e  sunh  in  the  tong  tram  of  suo- 
ceasive  disa^rters  y  and  tbe  French  havhig  niade 
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themselves  masters  of  the  centre  of  Spain,  were 
pushing  forward  the  different  divisions  of  their 
army  towards  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  ' 
A  better,  understanding  now  began  to  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  Ge* 
neral  Beresford,  invested  by  the  regency  with 
ihe  rank  of  field-marshal,  was  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  organizing  a  native  force  to  act  with 
the  British  army.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia  having 
entered  Portugal  at  Barga,  on  the  29th  of  March 
took  possession  of  Talavera.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve his  ccHomunications,  that  general  had  left 
a  garrison  at.  Chaves ;  which  fortress  was  soon 
after  recovered  by  Don  Frmicisco  Silviera,  an 
active  and  gallant  officer,  who  continued  to  harass 
the  French,  and  straiten  their  qbarters,  when,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  onca  more 
landed  at  Lisbon  with  large  reinforcements. .  In- 
stantly repairing  to  Coimbra,  he  put  himself  at 
tibe  head  of  his  assembled  forces,  and  advanced 
against  Oporto ;  at  the  same  time  detaching  mar- 
shal Beresford  to  occupy  the  fords  of  the  Upper 
Douro.  Marshal  Soult,  finding  himself  in  danger 
of  being  insulated,  judged  it  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate Oporto,  and  to  retreat  in  haste,  which  he 
did,  not  without  sustaining  great  losi^  into  Galli- 
cia.  Meanwhile  marshal  Victor,  who  command- 
ed in  Estremadura,  after  defeating  the  S^)ankh 
general  Cuesta  at  Medellin,  had  made  himself 
master  of .  Alcantara ;  upon  which  the  British 
commander  returned  to  the  south,  and  Victor 
retired  to  his  former  station  at  Guadiaoa.    The 
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Operations  in  Gallicia  and  the  Asturiad,  under 
general  Romana,  were  also  favourable ;  and  the 
French  were  nearly  driven  from  these  provinces. 
Sir   Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  20th  of  July 
effected  his  junction  with  Cuesta  at  Oropesa ; 
but  marshal  Victor,  aware  of  his  danger,  had  by 
this  time  crossed  the  Tagus  at  the  famous  bridge 
of  Almarez,  that  noble  monument  of  Roman 
magnificence.   The  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
army  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to- 
wards Olalla,  the  head-quarters  of  Victor,  who 
had  now  received  large  reinforcements  from  Ma- 
drid, led  on  by  king  Joseph  in  person.    The  Bri- 
tish commander  took  an  advantageous  position 
near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  general  Cuesta's  en- 
campment on  the  right  extending  to  the  Tagus, 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  enemy 
attacked  the  British  in  force,  making  a  demon- 
stration also  on  the  opposite  quarter.    The  battle 
continued  at  intervals  during  the  whole  day,  and 
ended  in  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy,  though 
with  the  loss,  including  about  1000  Spanish  troops, 
ofnearly  7000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing: that  of  the  French  was  supposed  to  be  still 
greater. 

Marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  now  ad- 
vanced in  great  force  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  retreat ; 
crossing  the  Tagus,  therefore,  they  continued 
their  route  to  Badajos.  'On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  general  Blake,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  Saragossa,  was  attacked  and ' 
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totatty  routed  i)y  the  duke  ef  Albulera  (mBtabsX 
Stxcbet)  on  the  Idiii  of  June  ;-^aad  titis  diaagtor 
wfts&Uowed  by  a  much  greater;  fen:  jJie  oailnl 
army,  said  to  coasiat  of  JfOjOOO  mei^  under  the 
narquis  Ariezaga*  ad^ancii^  upon  Miadrid  with 
the  wiew  of  pasaing  the  T^ua  lat  Araajuez*  w« 
enoountered,  19th  November^  by  ihe  Freaeh 
tmder  Ving  ilio6eph»  assisted  by  the  msa^ah^  Soult» 
Mortier,  and  Victor^  at  Ocmai  near  the  aoiiith 
hank  fjf  that  river^  when  <he  action  torfloinated  id 
a  signal  ^ctory  on  the  fmrt  ^f  1^  enemy.  The 
vanqitisbed  nrniy  retrerted  m  coafimon  beyond 
the  oiountains.  In  tlie  month  of  Dacetnber  the 
strong  and  io^pwtant  lbrti«ss  of  Oerona,  after  a 
long  resiBtanoe,  surrendered  to  oiarshid  Augeoewi, 
duke  of  Gasti^one. 

Notwitfsstanding  ithe  ruioous  state  of  the  Swe- 
^dish  army  ^d  finances,  mth  the  reoeot  loss  «f 
Ilinland  and  Pomenm^  the  king  of  Sweden,  with 
^Wiat  his  sul]ject8  deemed  tnsemate  obstinacy,  and 
the  British  ministry  ^<  ihe  most  honourable  &m- 
ness/'  persisted  in  the  war.  Atloi^th  the  ancient 
^iiit  of  the  Swedes  awoke  from  its  slumber;  On 
the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  Mardh,  as  the  kang 
was  preparing  to  leave  Stockholm  for  his  eouAtay 
4*esid«ace,  be  mas  Suddenly  arrested  in  his  own 
jMhce  by  general  AJdeorcreut^.  He  drew  bis 
sword  in  rage,  but  was  imm^iately  oveqKy^eited, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Stress  of  Drolnin^ 
holmj  near  the  capital.  *  The  dufceof  SuderiMaofia 
inst^mtly  issued  a  prociamatioB,  in  quality  of  ad- 
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ndiiistrator»  declaring  th^  ificapadty  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  king. 

The  diet  assembled  in  May,  when  an  act  of 
abdication,  signed  by  Gu8ta¥us  IV.,  was  pro- 
doeed,  and  a  decree  passed,  that  he  and  his 
issue,  bOTn  and  not  bom,  were  for  ever  excluded 
firoin  the  dirone  of  Sweden.  A  new  constitution 
wa»  framed,  by  iii^ch  the  sacred  righte  <^  the 
nation, were  restored^  and  the  duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  with  united  heart  and  voice,  elected  king, 
wider  the  name  ef  Charles  XIII. ;  and  being 
without  children,  Chrifitiain  Augustus,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Holstein,  was  declared  presumptive 
heir  of  tibe  CTOwn.  A  treaty  of  peace  foUowed, 
17*li  September,  with  Russia,  by  which  the  whole 
of  finland,  and  that  valuable  portion  of  Bothnia 
bounded  by  the  Torneo,  with  the  isle  of  Aland, 
were  ceded  to  Russia.  English  ships,  with  cer- 
tam  exceptions,  were  excluded  from  the  Swedish 
ports.  Hie  d^^osed  monarch  was  soon  after  this 
Ubersited  from  his  imprisonment ;  and  on  the  wise 
and  generous  reccmimendation  of  his  successor, 
an  ample  provision  was  made  for  hi^  maintenance, 
on  condition  <^  fixing  his  residence  in  Switzerland, 
to  which  he  readily  and  even  gratefully  acceded, 
assuming  only  the  title  of  count  Gottorp. .  An 
accommodatioh  between  Sweden  and  France  took 
place  in  Decem1>er  1809,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  former  recovered  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of 
Rugen. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  sir 
John  Stuart,  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
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Sicily,  Undertook  an  expedition  against  the  king" 
dom  and  capital  of  Naples,  the,  prinoii^al  object 
of  which,  according  to  his  representation,  was  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  Embark- 
ing with  a  body  of  15,000  British  troops,  which 
was  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of  Sicilians,  he 
appeared  on  the  13th  off  the  coast  of  Calabria.. 
On  perceiving  them,  the  enemy  abandoned  aline 
of  posts  on  the  shore  oppo^te  Messing  which 
were  seized  and  dismantled  by  a  detachment  un- 
der lieutenant-colonel  Smiths  On  the  24th  the 
advanced  division  of  the  fleet  anchored  off  Cape 
Miseno,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  an  attack  on  the  isle  of  Ischia.  A  descent 
being  effected  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  chain 
of  batteries,  the  defences  of  the  enemy  were 
turned,  and  their  principa^l  force  retired  to  the 
c^le,  which  surrendered  on  the  SOth,  The 
adjacent  garrison  of  Procida  was  also  summoned, 
and  submitted  on  the  same  day;  which  circum- 
stance paved  the  way  for  the  capture  of  forty 
gun-boats  in  their  passage  from  Gaeta  to  Naples. 
The.  result  of  this  part  of  the  enterprise  was  a 
loss  to  the  enemy  of  more  than  1500  prisoners, 
besides  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  nearly  100 
pieces  of  ordnance,  at  a  small  expense  to  the 
victors.  Such  a  force  was  now  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  Naples,  that  sir  John  Stuart  saw  no 
prospect  of  success,  in  an  attempt  against  that 
capital ;  and  he  therefore  contented  himself  with 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  his 
diversion,  which  was  that  of  the  sudden  recall  of 
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ftcbnsiderable  body  of  troops  detached  as  a  rein" 
forcement  to  the  army  of  Upper  Italy,  and  of 
those  sent  into  the  Roman  states.  That  effect, 
however,  had  no  permanent  consequence.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  castle  of  Scylla, 
which  the  enemy  afterwards  abandoned,  blowing 
up  the  works,  concluded  the  military  operations 
of  the  British  in  this  quarter ;  and  the  fle^  and 
army  quitted  the  possession,  of  the  islands  near 
Naples,  and  returned  to  Sicily. 

An  expedition  of  much  greater  moment  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  tlie  British  ministry  during 
the  summer  of  this  year,  1809»  and  was  long  the 
object  to  which  the  expectations  of  the  nation 
were  principally  directed.  Early  in  May  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  fitting  put  the  greatest 
armament  that  for  a  long  period  had  issued  from 
tiie  English  ports ;  and  towards  th$  end  of  July 
an  army  of  40,000  men  was  collected,  to  be  as- 
sisted by  a  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  and 
thirty-six  frigates,  besides  numerous  gun-boats, 
bomb-vessels,  and  small  craft.  The  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  a  nobleman  certainly  bearing  a  name 
highly  illustrious  in  the  political  world,  but  who 
had  never  obtained  personal  distinction  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  The  naval  force  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  sir  Richard  Strahan.  The  prin« 
cipal  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  commanding  the  entrance  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  especially  the  port  of  Flushin^^ 
and  to  destroy  the  French  men-of-war  in  that 
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river,  with  the  dock-yards  and  arsenabi  on  which 
great  labour  had  been  bestowed,  as  an  essential 
|>art  of  Napoleon's  project  for  conten^ng  on 
equal  terms  with  the  navy  of  England 

The  armament  set  sail  on  the  28th  df  July,  and 
oa  the  1  St  of  August  invested  Fhishuig.  A  dread- 
ful cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced  on 
the  ISth,  which  on  the  15tfa  produced  from  tiie 
commander  of  the  garrison,  generd  Monnet,  a 
request  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  Thk  was  fbl^ 
lowed  by  a  surrender,  which  yielded  near  6,000 
men  prisonen;  of  war.  During  the  siege  of  Hob 
place,  a  great  number  of  troops  from  tiie  Bdgic 
and  nearest  Frendi  prorinces  were  assembled  £or 
the  defence  of  Antwerp ;  so  diat  an  attadc  upon 
l^at  important  place,  and  the  fleet  lying  und^  its 
fortifications,  whatever  might  have  been  its  suc- 
cess at  the  commencement  of  liie  ^iterprise,  was 
now  thought  too  unpromising  to  be  hazarded; 
and  although  possession  had  been  obtained  of  the 
islands  ci  Walcber^i  and  South  Bevdand^  liie 
forts  higher  up  the  Scbddt  had  been  put  into 
such  a  state,  that  an  attempt  to  pass  them  by  the 
mai^of-war  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  great  loss.  The  troops  likewise  were  be- 
coming very  sickly,  from  their  position  in  these 
iow  and  marshy  grounds  in  the  oKist  unheattfay 
season  of  the  year. 

From  these  considerations  ioid  Qiatham  was 
induced  to  depart  for  England,  on  the  14&  of 
JS^ptember,  witih  the  gneatest  part  of  his  army : 
the  remainder  w^e  left  to  keep  possession  Of 
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JSdieldty  and  ^aiSor^g  aH  inkt  &xc  the  British 
cemmerce  into  HoHaad^  where  the  people  were 
well  disposed  to  admit  colonial  wid  other  com- 
iHodilifSL  To  the  tivoops,  however,  this  deter- 
*p^ft|T^  WBB  extremely  &tal ;  nuiii})ers  died  on 
die  epetg  find  many  mote  broM^t  back  chronic 
^diBeafiee^  whtch  long  rendened  the  name  of  the 
Waicheren  fever  a  subject  -of  terror.  The  opi- 
aioBS  of  the  Huiustr j  relative  to  the  retaining  or 
abandoning  this  pesli£&rous  spot,  were  in  a  state 
-d  fluctuation.  In  the  tnaddle  of  September  a 
T^equisitjoa  was  made  for  *  a  number  of  the  pea- 
.saatiy  of  the  iskysd  to  repair  and  strengthen  the 
jfortificatioBS  of  Fhishiiig;  aad,  near  the  end  c£ 
Octob^  an  htHidred  artiiSeers  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  brick  and  lime.  Towards  the  middb 
of  November  the  dmMtition  of  the  works  and 
baftin  for  sbippiQg  was  hegun ;  and  on  the  SSd  of 
December  Walcber^n  was  completely  evacuated 
by  the  relics  of  the  Britisli  amy,  neady  one^half 
of  whidb  wias  either  dead  or  on  the  sick  lift 
Such  was  the  terminatien  of  an  expeditkm  wh«di[^ 
after  a  pr^odgions  idKfease,  totally  disappointed 
the  pablic  hopei!,  and  afiwded  a  subject  of  mock- 
jory  (to  the  enemies  <^  the  oatkm. 

In  ^ber  quart^:$,  the  arms  md  councils  of 
Xiroat  Bmtain  wa:e  attended  wibh  better  isuccesa. 
In  the  motUh  of  itanuary  ^m  expedition,  under 
the  command  lof  )gwerAl  Fi^vost  and  admhad 
Coehi^ine,  appealed  ^oi*  the  island  of  Marttmqm^ 
and  a  tondMg  was  effected  on  the  fdlowkig  dayi. 
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After  some  severe  actions,  in  which  the  I^rench 
were  driven  from  various  strong  posts,  they  with*, 
drew  their  troops  to  Fort  Bourbon,  which  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  British.    The  place 
ivas  captured  on  the  24th  of  February  with  little 
farther  loss,  and  all  resistance  ceasing,  the  island 
was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty.    The  French  colony  of  Cayenne  was 
about  the  same  time  captured  by  a  combined 
force  of  English  and  Portuguese  j   the  former 
under  the  command  of  captain  Yeo  of  the  navy. 
A  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  lying  in 
the  road  of  Aix  near  Rochelle,  protected  by  the 
forts  of  that  island,  lord  Cochrane,  who  was  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  admiral  Gambier,  pro- 
posed to  make  an  attack  upon  it  with  a  squadron 
of  five  ships,  frigates,  and  smaller  armed  vessels. 
Standing  in  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the  11th 
of  April,  a  boom  laid  across  the  entrance  was 
broken  through  by  the  leading  ship,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  ships  slipped  their 
cables  iand  ran  for  the  shore.    On  the  following 
day  lord  Cochrane  gave  information  by  telegraph 
to  the  admiral,  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships 
were  on  shore,  in  a  situation  which  afibrded  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  them.    It  being  how- 
ever found  that  the  state  of  the  wind  rendered  it 
hazardous  to  enter  the  roads,  in  which  the  water 
iiras  shallow,  with  the  large  ships,  admiral  Gam- 
bier, who  had  unmoored,  anchored  again  three 
miles  from  the  forts,  and  sent  all  the  small  vessels 
to  the  attack.     Lord  Cochrane,  leading  the  wiy, 
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opened  a  fire  on  a  ship  of  56  guns,  which  struck, 
and  this  way  followed,  by  three  others  of  the  line,, 
which  were  also  forced  to  strike ;  all  of  which 
were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  The  other  French 
ships  being  got  into  deep  water,  moved  up  the 
river  Charente,  where  it  was  impracticable  to 
molest  them ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  again  got  out  to  sea. 

Lord  CoUingwood,  who  had  succeeded  Nelson 
m  the  chief  command  of  the  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, having  proposed  to  general  Stuart  an 
expedition  against  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cephalo- 
nia,  and  others,  whilst  the  French  should  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  defence  of  Naples,  a  joint  force 
from  Messina,  .Malta,  and  Corfu,  was  arranged 
for  this  pmpose,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  it 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Zante.  On  the  following 
day  a  capitulation  was  agreed  on,  by  which  all 
that  group  of  islaqds  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms,  and  the  government  of  the  septinsular 
republic  was  restored. 

On  the  28d  of  October  three  French  ships  of 
the  line  and  four  frigates,  with  a  convoy  of  about 
twenty  vessels,  were  descried  coming  from  Toulon. 
Lord  CoUingwood  directed  rear-admiral  Martin 
to  proceed  with  a  squadron  in  chase  of  them ; 
and  on  the  ^th,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  two 
of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were  chased  on 
shore,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  crews ;  while  a  tliird, 
with  a  frigate,  ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Cette,  with  little  chance  of  being  got  off. 
The  convoy  mostly  escaped  at  the  time  into  the 
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Bif  o£  Rosu ;  bat  Oft  the  SKIth  some  sfaipt^  »(ii 
tbe  boots  of  the  fleet,  andcr  the  otden  cf  esptam 
HaUbweU,  entecsng  into  tthe  fa^^  nioafc  galfanid j 
overcame  aU  the  resiataiiGe  made^  as  well  &an 
the  v«ss8fo  m  finoii  the  castle  of  Bosaa  and  the 
jGdt  t^  and  eaqptonf  d  or  destroyed  the  whole,  fh(»^ 
not  without  consideraUe  loss.  The  ladmg  of  lice 
convoy  was  for  the  ssqipiy  of  the  Eremdi  army  io 
SpaiD. 

in  the  office  of  prcsidsnt  of  the  Uiiitad  £kates 
of  America^  Mr  Jefetson,  wlio  decHned  asecend 
re*eIecdDu,  was  suooeeded  by  Mr  Maddiswnp^ 
Tbe  cfflflborgo,  wfakh  bad  bees  severelj^  htt&eia 
its  long  ccmtiivBaiice^  was  repealed^  and  aaactaob^ 
stitutcd,  fKohibithig  aD  intercourse  wtdi  Franoe 
and  Eo^and^  with  a  prarisiv  that  if  eitber  natkm 
rescinded  its  obnoxiooa  decrees,  tie  pnobibftUm 
rdative  to  that  natioo  aboidd  cease*  Mr  Er^iise^ 
die  Eagiish  eiivc^  ia  America,  was  consflyetitly 
empowered  to  promise,  that  if  llie  Ameiicair  in 
terdiction  of  July  1807  wo^  withdcawi^  t^ 
commerce  of  America  witb.  Ibe  Ft encb  colonies 
should  be  placed  on  tbe  aane  focrtaog  aa  in  tioKS 
of  peace^  the  Bcitisli  crmsers  being  aUowed  te 
capture  all  vessels  trading  contnucy  to  thia  restric- 
tion. Bat  Mr  Ecskioe  veitt;ured  ako^  witboot 
proper  autb(HJty,  as  wacdd  a^qiear,.  to  declare  tbe 
orders  in  cooncil  rescnided  from  the  lOth  of  June 
1809^  on  the  general  engagement  ^  that  an  ar^oy 
extraordinary  woidd  be  reoeiFed  by  the  prestde»t^ 
with  a  disposition  correspoedent  to  that  of  bis 
Britannic  MegeetyJ^    Tte  British  government. 
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however^  refttsed  itsratifioaticxi  to  this  agreement, 
and  the  profaibatory  laws  w^re  again  enSytcei. 
Mr  Jadkson  was  sent  out  as  successor  to  Mr 
Erskine,  and  his  language  was  so  offensive  that 
congress  refused  to  receive  any  commumcations 
&OBI  him }  on  whidi  he  mtfadrew  firom  Washings 
ton  to  New  York. 

The  legislative  body  of  France  met  on  the  9d 
of  December,  on  which  occa»on  the  emperor 
Napoleon  addressed  them  in  a  style  of  lolly  con- 
gratolatimi.  Advertiog  to  the  late  expe4itiQn  to 
fioQand,  he  told  them  '^  that  the  English  army 
had  terminated  its  prefects  in  the  pestilentkd 
maniies  of  Walcheren.  The  pope,  whose  weak^ 
ness  or  treachery  opposed  our  progress  in  Spain, 
ia  stripped  of  his  temporal  power  and  territory, 
»ad  con^ielled  to  restore  it  to  the  snccessorof 
Chari^nagne,  from  whom  he  received  it  By  the 
treaty  of  Viennai  all  my  dlies  have  acquired  fresh 
increase  of  territory.  1^  lUyrian  provinces 
stretcii  the  frontiers  of  my  great  emfHre  to  the 
Save.  Holland,  placed  between  Kigland  and 
France,  must  undergo  some  changes,  in  order  to 
ensiHe  1^  safety  of  tite  empire,  and  to  promote 
tlMT  mutual  interest  ;'^-*€md  be  concluded  his 
aildrass  with  the  prediction  ^  new  triumphs  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  annual  eap0sSf  which  im* 
mediately  £3Uowed,  the  great  works  canying  on 
undw  thk  auspices  ^  the  emperor  are  particukrly 
emim^itted.  l%e  Canal  N^^xdeon,  unkiBg  the 
Kbine  and  the  Rhoi^,  the  immense  works  at 
Cfaerbiu*g,  the  magnificent  nuJitary  roads  traverse 
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ing  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the^Pyrenees, 
tbe  draining  of  the  marshes  of  Burgundy,  &c.  &c. 
all  these  were  indeed  imperial  wod^s,  and  worthy 
of  his  fame  and  power. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  undenriood  that  a 
divorce  from  the  empress  Josephine  was  in  a^ta^ 
tion  ;  not  from  any  personal  alienation,  but  from 
the  hope  that  a  young  bride  might  give  an  heir 
to  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne,  revived  in 
the  person  of  *^  Napdeon  the  Gseat."  Accord- 
iqgly,  on  the  l6th  of  December,  this  design  was 
formally  announced  to  the  senate,  which  without 
hesitation  passed  a  decree  authori^ng  the  divorce ; 
and  this  was  cheerfully  acc^ed  to  by  Joset>hine 
as  essential  to  the  public  weal.  The  ardidudiess 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis, 
was  then  announced  as  the  future  empress.  >  This 
had  been  arranged  at  Vienna  during  the  preced- 
ing summer,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  ^n  the  ensuing  month  of  March,  with  pomp 
and  festivity. ,  The  young,  princess  was  not  only 
amiable  in  her  person,  but  possessed  every  accom* 
plishme^it  that  could  adorn  her  exalted  station. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  several  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  English  cabinet,  some  of  them 
attcinded  with  circumstances  worth  mentioiiing. 
It  was  perceived  that  Mr  Canning,  did  not  enter 
very  cordially  into  the  defence  of  lord  Castlereagh 
on  the  charge. relative  to  the  India  writeiship} 
but  it  was  not  then  suspected  that  he  had  pre* 
viously  applied  to  the  duke  of  Portland  for  the 
removal  of  that  nobleman,  if  not  from  the  cabinet 
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at  least  ftom  the  war  department,  (for  which  in- 
4eed  the  pikblic  voice  declared  him  wholly  unfit), 
strongly  recomtnending  the  marquis  Wellesley  as 
bis  successor ;  aiid^that  he  had  even  obtained  a 
premise  from  the  premier  to  that  effect,  though 
tiotforits  immediate  execution ; — and  for  several 
succeeding  months  the  two  secretaries  acted  to- 
gether with  all  the  forms  of  friendship. 

The  melancholy  termination  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  however,  brought  this  state  of  masked 
hostUity  to  a  ctisis.  Mr  Canning  again  urged  his 
siiit;'  but  was  sui^rised  to  find  that  no  communi- 
cMion  had  been  made  to  lord  Castlereagh  by  the 
duke  of  Portl^d^*  who,  on  the  contrary,  signified 
hifr  own  ititention^to  relinquish  ofiice  from  grow- 
ing infirmity  j  upon  which  Mr  Canning  gave  in 
his  resignation.  'Lord  Castlereagh  being  now 
informed  of  all  the  circumstances,  so  highly  re- 
sented tl^  offence  as  to  make  an  immediate  de- 
tnand  of  satisfaction.  A  duel  accordingly  took 
|)fiace  on  the  21st  of  September,  in  the  result  of 
which  Mp  Canning  was  severely  wounded.  This 
affitir,  though  politically  injurious  to  the  adminis- 
tration, did  not  personally  injure  lord  Castlereagh 
iti  the  view  of  the  public;  Mr  Canning's  long 
concealment,  owing  indeed  to  the  imbecility  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  and  altogether  uninten- 
tional, being  manifestly  improper. 
•  On  the  23d  of  September  Mr  Percival,  upon 
^whom,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
premier  and  the  two  secretaries,  the  chief,  it  may 
be  said  the  sole  weight  of  the  government,  now 
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devolved,  wrote  to  earl  Grey  and  lord  Grenville, 
stating,  ^^  that  his  Majesty  had  authorizied  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  (late  lord  Hawkesbury)  and 
himself,  to  communicate  with  their  lordships  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  extended  smd  combiiied 
administration  ;  and  requesting  their  presence  in 
London/'  As  under  the  actual  circumstances  no 
such  overture  could  have  been  hazarded  without 
the  determination  to  allow  the  whigs  a  decided 
lead  in  the  combined  administration,  a  very 
favourable  opportunity,  as  was  generally  thought, 
occurred  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  two  great 
opposing  parties  of  the  state.  Yet  this  advance 
was  received  with  a  coldness  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  calling  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  formerly  quitted 
office.  Lord  Grenville  indeed  repaired  to  town^ 
in  obedience  to  what  he  considered  to  be  m  inti- 
mation of  the  king's  pleasure  ;  but  in  his  answer 
to  Mr  Percival,  dated  the  29th  of  September,  he 
peremptorily  declined  the  communication  pro- 
posed, declaring,  ^^  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  dereliction  of  public 
principle.'*  ' 

Earl  Grey,  writing  from  his  seat  in  Northum- 
berland, declared  "  his  attendance  in  town  ud- 
neceds£^*y,  unless  he  had  received  the  king's  com- 
mands to  that  effect;"  and,  in  terms  equally 
strong  with  lord  Grenville,  avowed  *^  an  union 
with  the  present  ministers  to  be,  with  respect  to 
himself,  impossible  ;  and  that  the  proposed  com- 
municatidn  could  lead  to  no  useful  result."     Mr 
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Percival  in  reply  explained,  "  that  the  proposal 
was  not  for  the  accession  of  their  lordships  to  the 
present  administration,  but  for  the  formation  of  a 
combined  and  extended  one/'  Here  the  corres- 
pondence ended ;  and  the  present  ministers  being 
compelled  to  act  with  energy,  or  resign  at  discre^- 
tion,  Mr  Percival  accepted  the  ofSce  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury :  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
superseded  Mr  Frere  in  Spain,  was  recalled  to 
receive  the  seals  of  the  foreign. department:  lord 
Liverpool  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh  as  minister 
at  WOT  i  and  the  honourable  Richard  Ryder,  lord 
Liverpool  in^  the  home  department. 

If  the  administration  were  injured  in  their 
popularity  by  the  late  train  of  events,  no  part  of 
this  displeasure  fell  upon  the  king,  who  seems  to 
have  gained  ground  upon  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  in  proportion  as  advanced  years  and  in- 
firmities (for  he  had  now  nearly  suffered  a  priva- 
tion of  sight)  excited  the  feelings  of  commisera- 
tion in  his  behalf.  The  25th  of  October  of  this 
year,  being  the  fiftieth  celebration  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  distinguished  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  jubilee,  and  was  marked 
by  every  demonstration  of  loyal  attachment  and 
reverence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1810. 

The  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom*  was  con- 
^        vened  on  the  23d  of  January,  and 
never  did  the  poh'tical  atmosphere 
exhibit  a  deeper  glo6m.     Russia)  the  only  con- 
tinental power  which  could  singly  cope  with 
France,  was  in  strict  alliance  with  the  French 
emperor.     Austria  had  been  once  more  prostrate 
at  his  feet.    The  resistance  of  Spain,  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  had  become  almost  hopeless ;  and  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.     Yet,  under  these  unfavoiirable  cir- 
cumstances, the  speech  delivered  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  expressed  "  his 
just  confidence,  under  divine  Providence,  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  the  valour  of  his  forces, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  people.     His  Majesty  hoped 
that  material  advantages  would  be  found  to  result 
from  the  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  of 
Flushing.     Hie  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Portugal,  and  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by 
lord  viscount  Wellington  at  Talavera,  had  contri- 
buted to  check  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  the 
Peninsula.    Assurances  had  been  received  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  America ;  and  his  Majesty 
had  much  satisfaction  in  declaring  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  national  commerce,  and  increasing 
^  produce  of  the  revenue.*' 
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In  the  housie  of  lords  tb^  address  was  encoun^ 
tered  by  lord  St  Vincent,  who  severely  censured 
the  measures  of  government.  He  was  followed 
by  lord  Gtenville*  who  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  conceived  id  pointed  terms  of  blaoie 
towards  ministers,  and  expressing  a  resolution  to 
institute  a  vigorous  aod  effectual  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  our  disaster^.  JjQtd  Sidmoath  and  bis 
fiiaods  voted  with  Ihe  court,  as  thinking  the 
amendment  too  strongly  worded,  and  attiounting 
to  condemtiati(Hi  previous  to  inquiry «  This  was 
probably  the  case  with  Hi^y  .others ;  yet  in  the 
bouse  of  peers  the  division  was  144  to  93* 

In  the  howe  of  cotnmods,  the  motion  for  the 
address  produced  on^  for  an  amendment*  by  lord 
Qower,  nearly  in  iiie  dame  terms  ;with  that  moved 
in  the  upper  house,  audit  occasioned  a  debate  of 
a  similar  character.  On  this  occasion,  the  merits 
of  sir  John  Moore  formed  a  leading  topic  in  the 
speeches  of  Jhe  opposition  in  both  bouses,  who 
accused  the  ministers  of  having  encouraged  at- 
tacks upon  him  by  party  writers ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  free  in  their  strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  lord  Wellington,  whose  advance 
into  Spaia  they  censured  as  rash  and  unadvised, 
and  whose  victory  at  Talavera  they  considered  as 
an  usdess,  success.  The  Walcheren  expedition 
was  of  course  a  fertile  topic  of  severe  animadver- 
sion. The  appointment  of  lord  Chatham  to  the 
command  having  been  one  of  the  topics  of  blame, 
Mr  Percival,  in  his  reply,  contented  himself  with 
saying,   that  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  if  any 
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inquiry  were  thought  necessary,  would  in  a  great 
measure  decide  the  question  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  appointment  of  thatnobie  lord 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition/'  The  amend- 
ment to  the  address  in.  t^e  house  of  ^^omtrions  was 
negatived  by  ^S  to  I67  vote^. 

The  speech  of  Mr  Percival,  on  this  occasion, 
was  particularly  modest  and  conciliatory.  In 
advertirig  to  the  overture  made  by  the  Comi6and 
of  the  king  to  the  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  he 
protested  that  he  did  not  wi^  for  the  situation 
which  he  then  occupied*  The  circumstainces  of 
the  times  required  a  strong:  and  extended  admi- 
nistration ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  application 
wmild  have  been  successfbl.  Had  he  been  at 
liberty  to  state  his  proposals,  the^rlS^would  have 
been  to  resign  the  treasury  to  theit  disposal. 

After  a  variety  of  other  proceedings,  in  which 
the  same  subjects  were  indirectly  brought  under 
discussion,  on  the  26th  of  January  lord  Por- 
chester  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  late  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt.^'  This  motion  was  carried  by  the 
small  majority  of  195  to  186;  and  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  was  fixed  on  for  the  purpose. 
His  lordship  afterwards  moved  for  an  addr^s  to 
the  king  for  copies  of  instructions  given  to  the 
commanders,  and  other  papers,  which  was  agreed 
to;  and  a  secret  committee  was  nominated  for 
-the  inspection  of  such  confidential  communication 
9S  was  deemed  improper  to  be  made  public. 
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Among  the  papers  thus  moved  for,  there  was 
found  ^*  A  copy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  state- 
ment of  his  proceedings,  dated  October  15*  1809, 
and  presented  to  the  king  February  14,  1810/* 
This  document,  from  its  contente,  appeared  to 
be  an  appeal  to  his  Majesty  by  the  commander 
of  one  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  conduct 
of  the  commander  of  another  part,  and  the  cir* 
cumstance  occasioned  much  debate  in  the  house. 
A  motion  being  made  by  Mr  Whitbread  for  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  requesting  that  there 
might  be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of  all  re- 
ports and  other  papers  submitted  at  any  time  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  relative  to 
the  late  expedition,  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by 
178  to  171  votes.  The  answer  returned  to  the 
address  signified,  that  the  king  had  received  a 
report  from  lord  Chatham  on  the  15th  of  January, 
which  he  had  kept  till  February  the  10th,  when 
it  was  returned  to  the  earl  in  consequence  of  his 
desire  to  make  some  alterations  in  it :  that  the 
report  thus  altered  having  been  again  presented 
to  the  king  on  the  14th,  it  was  directed  by  his 
Majesty  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  no  copy  of  it  was  kept  by  the  king.  Mr 
Whitbread,  on  the  2d  of  March,  moved  two  reso- 
lutions respecting  this  matter :  one  stating  the 
fact  as  above  mentioned ;  the  other,  a  strong 
censure  of  the  same.  After  a  long  debate  the 
previous  question  was  moved,  but  negatived  by 
221  to  188  voices  ;  and  the  first  resolution  being 
then  carried,  Mr  Whitbread  waved  the  second. 
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and  admitted  a  modification  of  it  inrqposed  by 
Mr  Canning.  It  wad.  tbeq,  detercained  that  the 
resolution  should  be  entered  oq  the  joiirdals  of 
the  house ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
lord  Chatham  resigned  his  offee  of  master-general 
of  the  ordnance. 

When  the  proceedings  xelativeto.  the  Walcheren 
expedition  first  came  before  the  hoi;u96s  Mr  Yorke 
moved  an  enforcement  of.  the  alAnding  €^4^  ^ 
the  exclusion  of  stranger^i  which  he  con^ued  to 
move  from  day  to  day.  ,  Mr  Sheridan,^  ^erefpre, 
moved  a  revision  of  the  standing  order,  bo  that 
the  decision  should  not  rest  upon  die  03priceof 
any  individual  member.  Thi9  rwM  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mr  Windham,  who  launched  int^  s^ 
wild  and  fiirious  invective :  against  the  reporters 
of  the  debates  in  parliamenti  He  profos^ed^  in^ 
deed,  to  know  nothing  of  them  personally;  but 
he  understood  them  to  b^  a  set  ofimen  who  were 
chargeable  with  the  most  corrupt  miafepresenta* 
tions  ;  that  among  thejooil  were  to  be  found  per-j 
sons  of  all  descriptions,  bankrupts,  lotteiry-pfiBk^e-r 
keepers,  decayed  trades<ben,':)and  even  serving 
men.  Those  gentry  bad  their  favoudtes ;  and  J)i$ 
honourable  friend  was  esteemed  and%  hailed  by 
them  as  a  patron  of  the  liberty:  of  the  pressj  but 
he  exhorted  the  house  to  maintain  their  ancient 
rules  and  orders.  This  singular  tirade  was  an^ 
swered  with  spirit  and  temper  by  Mr  Stephens, 
an  eminent  civilian,  who  had  himself,  in  his  ear* 
lier  days,  been  a  reporter  of  the  debates  in  par- 
liament. 
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Another  circumstance,  inciden tally, codtiected 
with  the  debates  on  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
was  productive'  of  consequences  which  rendered 
t^e  preseOt  session  ibeindrable  iti  parliamentary 
history.  There  was  -sNt  this  time  a  debating  so- 
ciety in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  British 
Forum,  the  president  of  which  wag  John  Gale 
Jones.  On  the  19th  of  :February  ^  placard 
appeared  in  tbet  streets  pf  Ix>ndo]),  informing  the 
pul)lic  that  a  question  had  been  debated  at  the 
Bcijiish  ForufD,  "  WJiich  was  the  greater  outrage 
oB  the  public  feelings  Mr  Yorke'senfotcement  of 
the  standing  order  of  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  exclqsiqn  of  strangers,  or  Mr  Windham's 
attadk  gn^the  liberty  of  the  presfii?  And  that  it 
was  unanimously  decided,  that,  the  enforcement 
of  the  standing  order  ought  ;to  be  censured  as  an 
insidioi^  ^nd  ill-timed  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
Jthe  press/:' 

Mr  Yorker  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  bring  this 
paper  under  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  com>- 
mons,  and  an  ocder  was  made  for  the  printer  of 
it  to  attend  at  the  bar,  who  declared  that  he  had 
been  emplpyed  to  print  it  by  John  Gale  Jones. 
'Jlius  man  was  accordingly  cited  be/ore  the  ho- 
nourable hopse  on  the  Slst  of  February,  wiien 
iie  avowed  himself  the  :author  pf  the. paper,  and 
added,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  privilege  of 
every  Englishman  to  smimadvert  on  public  mea-* 
sures  and  the  conduct  of  public  men ;  but  that, 
on  looking  over  the  paper  again,  he  found  that  he 
had  erred,  for  which  he  expressed  his  sincere 
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cMttition,  9nd  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
fthe  house.'  A  vote  then  passed  the  house  unani- 
mously, that  "  John  Gale  Jones  had  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house ;" 
which  was  followed  by  a  motion  from  Mr  Yorke 
for  his  commitment  to  Newgate,  and  this  also 
passed  unanimously. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  former  pro- 
ceedings, called  the  attention  of  the  house  once 
more  to  the  subject,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  ven- 
tured to  deny  altogether  the  power  of  the  house 
to  commit,  and  ended  with  moving,  that  John 
Gale  Jones  be  discharged.  Mr  Sheridan  said, 
that  he  should  vote  for  the  release  of  Jones,  though 
not  upon  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  baronet ;  and  he  moved  an 
amendnlent,  that  Jones  should  be  discharged  in 
consequence  of  the  contrition  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed, and  the  length  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  without  a  division,  and 
the  original  motion  negatived  by  a  majority  of  153 
to  14  votes. 

On  the  24th  of  March  there  appeared  in  Cob- 
bett's  Weekly  Register  a  letter,  entitled  "  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  his  constituents,  denying  the 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  the 
people  of  England,"  detailing  the  arguments 
which  he  had  used  in  the  house  of  commons. 
This  publication  was  brought  before  the  house 
on  the  26th  by  Mr  Lethbridge,  at  whose  desire  the 
speaker  put  the  question  to  sir  Francis,  whether 
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he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author,  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Notice  was 
then  given  of  a  motion  by  Mr  Lethbridge  on 
the  subject,  which  he  made  on  the  following 
day.  After  reading  several  of  the  most  obnoxious 
passages  in  the  letter,  he  moved  two  resolutions : 
the  first,  affirming  that  the  publication  in  question 
was  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting 
upon  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  house ; 
the  second,  that  sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  suffered 
this  paper  to  be  printed  with  his  name,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house. 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  a 
division,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  sir  Robert 
Salisbury  for  his  commitment  to  the  Tower.  An 
amendment  was  proposed,  softening  the  sentence 
to  a  reprimand,  which  was  rejected  by  190  votes 
to  15^ ;  and  the  speaker  signed  the  warrants  for 
commitment,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  they  were 
delivered  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  That  officer, 
on  going  to  the  house  of  sir  Francis,  was  informed 
thslt  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  next 
morning ;  which  being  construed  by  that  officer  as 
implying  that  he  would  go  with  him  peaceably  to 
the  Tower,  he  retired.  He  however  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  messenger,  who  said  that  the 
sergeant  had  been  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
8peake^  for  not  having  executed  the  warrant.  Sir 
Francis  now  disputed  the  legality  of  the  warrant, 
and  declared  his  determination  not  to  go  unless 
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compelled  by  actual  force,  which  he  would  resist 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

After  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  leaker's 
doubts  respecting  his  authorily,  and  concerning 
which  he  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  attorpey- 
general,  the  sergeant  went  on  the  morping  of  the 
9th  of  April,  attended  by  a  number  of  police 
officers,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
to  convey  sir  Francis  to  the  Tower.  An  entrance 
was  forced  into  the  house  through  the  area,  and 
the  sergeant  with  the  police  officers' went  up  into 
a  rooQ)  where  sir  Francis  was  sitting  with  his 
family,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  was  his  pri- 
soner. He  repeated  his  objections  to  the  war- 
rant, and  declared  that  he  would  yield  only  to 
actual  force.  The  constables  on  jthis  advanced 
to  seize  him,  when  he  was  led  by  his  brother  and 
a  friend,  taking  his  arms,  and  conducted  to  the 
carriage  in  waiting,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower  without  opposition. 

As  the  escort  which  guarded  the  prisoner  was 
returning  from  the  Tower,  a  numerous  mob  as* 
sembled  in  East-cheap  attacked  them  with  stones 
and  brick-bats,  which  they  bore  for  some  time 
with  great  patience.  At  length  the  attack  becom- 
ing serious,  some  shots  were  fired,  by  which  two 
or  three  lives  were  lost,  and  several  persons  were 
wounded.  On  two  preceding  evenings,  the  mob 
assembled  round  the  house  of  sir  Francis  in 
Piccadilly,  and  committed  many  outrages  in  that 
and  the  adjacent  streets,  which  rendered  the  aid 
of  the  military  necessary  to  disperse  them.     A 
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letter  transmitted  by  sir  Franpis  to  the  speaker, 
after  his  receipt  of  the  warrant,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  terms  highly  disrespectful  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  houi^e^  b^amfe  a  topic  of  debate  on  the 
10th  of  April,  with  regard  to  the  m^tinfer  in  which 
it  sliould  be  treated;  but  a  resolution  was  at 
length  utianimously  passed,  ^'  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  boii9^,  that  the  said  letter  is  a  high  and 
flagrant  treach  of  *  the  privileges  of  the  house  ; 
but'it  appeariog  from  the  report  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  ^at  the  warrant  of  the  speaker  for  the 
commitn!^nt  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  fo  the  .Tower 
has  been  ei^ecuted,  this  house  will  not  at  this 
time  proceed  further  on  the  said  letter/' 

On  his  liberation,  sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 
actions  at  law  against  the  speaker  of  thq  house  of 
commons  for  issuing  his  warrant,  against  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  for  executing  it,  ^nd  against  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  for  keeping  him.  in  cus- 
tody, in  all  which  he  failed,  on  the  plea  of  the 
legality  of  the  warrant.  His  want  of  success, 
however,  in  these  suits,  was  abundantly  compen- 
sated to  him  by  the  numerous  instances  of  attach- 
ment which  he  received  as  the  champion  of  popu- 
lar rights,  in  the  form  of  addresses  to  himself,  and 
petitions  to  parliament  for  his  liberation.  Some 
of  the  latter,  especially  the  petition  from  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  and  that  from  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  were  so  severe  and  con- 
temptuous in  their  expressions  to  the  house,  that 
they  were  not  received.  His  confinement  was 
not  terminated  till  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 
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whdn  a  tridrnphal  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
his  house  was  planned  by  his  friends ;  but  he  dis- 
appointed their  expectations  by  a  silent  return  by 
water,  for  which  he  assigned  the  prudential  reason 
of  avoiding  any  occasion  of  further  mischief. 

On  the  l6th  of  May  the  chancellor  of  exche- 
quer brought  before  the  house  of  commons  his 
annual  budget  of  finance.  The  supplies  voted 
were  stated  at  L.50,500,000  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and  among  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  former  were  the  war-taxes,  estimated  at 
L.  19,500,000,  and  a  loan  of  L.  8,000,000.  No 
new  taxes  were  proposed  ;  and  a  very  favourable 
report  was  made  of  the  commerce  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  foreign  subsidies 
of  the  year  were  L.  400,000  to  Sicily,  and 
L. 900,000  to  Portugal;  and  a  vote  of  credit 
for  L.  3,000,000  was  passed  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  introduced 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr  Henry  Brougham, 
and  in  the  house  of  lords  by  lord  Holland.  The 
object  was  to  address  his  Majesty,  requesting  him 
to  persevere  in  his  measures  to  induce  other  na- 
tions to  co-operate  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  might  be 
found  necessary  for  effecting  it.  Mr  Brougham 
in  his  proposed  address  stated,  that  persons  in 
this  country  continued  to  carry  on  this  traffic  in 
a  clandestine  and  fraudulent  manner ;  and  prayed 
that  orders  for  checking  such  practices  might  be 
given  to  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  vessels, 
and  the  officers  of  the  customs;     Both  of  these 
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addresses  were  voted  without  opposition  ;  and  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr  Broughanii  for  taking 
measures  early  in  the  next  session  to  prevent  eva- 
sions of  the  act  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  was 
also  unanimously  agreed  to.  On  the  21st  of  June 
the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  cause  of  Spa- 
nish independence  was  rendered  almost  hopeless^. 
The  battle  of  Ocana  had  left  no  force  in  the  least 
able  to  oppose  the  French  in  the  field ;  and  al- 
though the  supreme  junta  at  Seville  published  an 
address  to  the  Spanish  nation,  calculated  to  animate 
their  patriotism  and  quiet  their  apprehensions,  the 
forced  loan  which  they  required  of  half  the  specie 
possessed  by  individuals,  with  other  sacrifices  and 
exertions,  were  measures  which  their  influence 
and  reputation  were  not  adequate  to  carry  into 
effect. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  main  army 
of  the  French  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
almost  without  resistance.  They  advanced  to 
Jaen  and  Cordova,  in  which  cities  they  found  large 
quantities  of  ordnance  and  military  stores.  Gene- 
ral Sebastiani  with  his  division  then  marched  from 
Grenada,  and  having  routed  the  relics  of  the 
Spanish  army  at  Ocana,  he  entered  that  city, 
which  on  the  28th  threw  open  its  gates  to  him. 
Malaga,  in  which  a  popular  insurrection  had 
deposed  the  regular  authorities  as  being  favourers 
of  the  French  usurpation,  and  the  country  around 
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which  had  risen  in  arms  at  ^he  instigiitian  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  was  the  next  object  of  Sebas- 
tiani's  operations.  >  With  his  advanced  guard  he 
cleared  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains^  abd  en- 
countering the  numerous  but  disorderly  mass  ctf 
opponents  on  the  plain,  he  routied  them  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  entered  th6  city  of 
Malaga  with  the  fugitives.  A  contest  was  for 
sometime  kept  up  in  the  streets  and  from  tiie 
houses ;  but  at  length  all  the  inhabitants  made 
their  submission,  except  a  few  who  took  refuge 
on  board  three  English  men-of-war  in  the  harboun 
This  was  an  important  conquest,  as  it  completed 
la  line  of  posts  occupied  by  the  French  from  tJie 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  intersectiB^ 
the  whole  of  iSpain  through  its  capital. 

On  the  29th  of  January  king  Joseph  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  which  he 
affected  to  consider  the  contest  as  now  decided } 
and  reminded  them  that  it  was  the  interest  of. 
Frai^ce  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Spain ;  but  if  she  should  still  remain  an  enany, 
France  must  seek  to  weaken,  dismember^  and 
destroy  her.  Immediately  after  this  menace 
marshal  Victor  appeared  before  Seville,  from  wWch 
the  supreme  junta  had  withdrawn  to  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  neair  Cadiz,  on  his  approach.  That  dty 
was  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  vast  extent ; 
but  the  defence  of  them  would  have  required 
60,000  men,  whereas  its  garrison  did  not  exceed 
7000.  Capitulation,  therefore,  was  the  only  mea- 
sure thought  of,   and  the  terms  offered  to  the 
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garrison  were,  either  to  inlist  in  the  army  of  king 
Joseph,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  ^ 
their  homes.  On  the  10th  of  February  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  found  in  the 
place  200  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Hie  junta,  who  in  diis  crisis  of  their  country's 
£ite  seemed  in  genersd  more  attentive  to  their 
own  interests  than  to  the  national  cause,  and  who 
were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  king  Joseph,  had  refused  to 
admit  into  Seville  and  Cadiz  a  body  of  7000  Bri- 
tish troops  from  Lisbon,  but  allowed  them  to  be 
disembarked  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  stationed  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Two  English  r^ments  had  been  admitted  into 
Cadiz,  but  upon  a  promise  that  they  should  on 
no  account  remain  in  the  fortress.  This  jealousy 
occasioned  a  declaration  from  the  English  minis- 
ter,—that  if  the  Spaniards  would  not  consent  to 
admit  British  troops  into  Cadiz,  his  Majesty  must 
for  the  present  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and 
leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  military  efforts  of 
Spain  alone. 

On  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Andalusia, 
general  Castanos,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
junta,  had  sent  a  confidential  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Albuquerque,  commander  of  the  army  in  Estre^ 
madura,  urging  him  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
celerity  to  Cadiz.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
on  the  3d  of  Februaiy  entered  that  city  with  his 
troops.    Preparations  for  defence  were  now  made 
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vntii  the  greatest  activity.  All  person'  cspiUe^ 
of  bearidg  arms  were  eDroUed.  Magazines >!ii»b 
edtabHshed  $  and  tte  Nrfable  l^sttiish  fleets  ambwat- 
ing  to  twenty  ships  of  the  Ikie,  was  moored  in  ibe 
barfoour,  tinder  the  directiob  oi^be  EK^fishadan^ 
ral  Purvis,  who  brought  in  bis  own:  squadrotl. 
British  troops  both  &om  Lisbon  and  Gihdtlfar 
were  now  received  into  the  hie  of  Leon^  andean 
English  reinforcement  was^  admitted  into  the  j^pa-; 
nish  garrison  of  Ceuta.  The  suspicions  wbickex^^ 
isted  against  the  supreme  junta  having  occasiiKHScd 
tumults  among  the  pec^le  of  Cadix^  in  which  they 
incurred  personal  danger,  th^  found  it  ^^pedienit 
to  resign  their  authority,  whi<ih,  before  the  assem-i 
bling  of  the  Cortes,  they  traosfbrred  to  a  jregeiH^ 
of  five  persons ;  while  a  local  j  unta  was  fimned  &r 
the  political  and  military  gowmmeat  of  the  city. 
On  the  10th  of  February  marshal  Soulit  sent  a 
summons  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  to  soroen- 
der  Cadii:;,  who  returned  an  answer,  staling  'Ae 
means  of  derfenoe  which  lie  possessed,  and  his 
determination  to  make  ^S^tual  use  c^  tbeibL  A 
message  of  king  Joseph  to  the  junta  of  CacMz 
for  the  like  purpose,  produced  a  reply,  reaquM-* 
sive  of  their  determined  a4:tachin^t  to  their  right- 
ful sovereign  king  Ferdinand.  The  si^  of 
Cadiz  proceeded  slowly,  being  much  im{^dd  iby 
the  assaults  of  the  Guerilla  partisans,  who  now 
began  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  war.  A 
reinforcement  of  troops,  with  h^vy  -aitiHefy, 
however,  arriving  at  the  French  Ihies  in  Af^, 
the  besiegers  took  fort  Matagorda,  about/  two 
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AoOot  froB  pm  tUff  ovk  whidi  they  efeoted  oew 
morktif  A019:  rlrbtdb:  ifhe  vesieb  entering  FAtntil 
jDa^d^ .  vcre  poMiQu&Uy  ^rodl  jupmi* :  JSy.  the  iclose 
of  the  jeac  the  !Freiich:<b«;i^rie9  were  able  to 
Ihimr  ah^  iat^  iQ^fiz^^  l>idrihei  difitence  sen^fcered 

f  JwAe  megajtime^  IttSitory  jopiir^ena  were  pro^ 
ffeented  with  vigour  w  the  souifchem  and  ea&teni 
fffftso£^^in.  Gtaaevai  Mak^,  whQ  was  in  Mur- 
m  Teoigaiiiasiog  the  diefeafeed  army  of  Arie^gOt 
DQwedlio  warn  tbe  hardy  ixK^iniaiheers  of  Alpsi- 
jan^is  m/6rea3ada;  and  a  detachment  of  Spaoiah 
lalocgps  tmder  general  Lacey,  embarking  at  Al^e* 
«iasy  nmrebed  to  Ronda^  where  a  French  force  cf 
^000  men  was  stationed.  These  look  a  sudden 
panicjBodJSdd  in  disorder,  ie»(dng  their  arms  and 
smtrnm^hi  whidi  were  diatributed  amoi^  the 
timimtaiiieers  (  and  fer  a  considerable  time  a  san- 
^nary  iwmr&re  subasted  bietween  them  and  the 
fireii^  They  wece,  however,  xdiimately  driven 
to  .4beir  i3|istnefl8es,  but  not  subdued. 
/  Theinsurceotion  now  spread  to  the  mountains 
i£  ihe. borders  of  Murcia,  and  in  Apnl  general 
Aehastisni entered <£tat province,  andafter  a  num^ 
ii>ercf(|ietty  action^  dbUgeditbe  Spaniards  to  retire 
to  Alicant.  A  combined  expedition  of  Spaniards 
'  and  £n(^sh  sailed  in  August  from  Cadiz  Moguer, 
e  town  near  the  sea,  in  the  province  of  Seville^ 
at  which  a  Frendi  division  was  posted.  The 
Ffimcfa  were  driven  from  the  town  and  pursued; 
hut  upon  the  inteliigence  of  a  reinforc^nent 
advancing  iVom  ^triile^  ike  troops  reimbarked^ 
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and  i^e turned  td  Cadiz.  An'enteipti&e'^Sigdmt 
Malaga,  tindertaken  from  Gibraltar,  under  the 
command  df  lord  Blaney,'compIetetyfailid,  and 
his  lordship  was  taken  prisoner.    '  .     % 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Spaki,  where  mardml 
Suchet  commanded,  the  litrong  fortress  of  OstalriiS 
was  taken  early  in  the  year,  the  Spanish  g^^ral 
O^Donnel  being  defeated  under  its  walls.  Lerida; 
Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa,  were  successively  c^t 
tured ;  but  Valencia,  which  was  once  inore  teve^t^ 
ed,  mad6  a  furious  sally  upon  the  ^sailants,  who 
withdrew  in  great  confusion.  ^  Though  thfe  regoiaf, 
aiiTties  of  Spain  seemed  no  longer  in  existence^  the 
Var  of  the  Guerillas,  or  armed  peasantry,  was  cari 
rietl  on  with  iitaplacable  animosity  and  increasing 
eflfect.  They  every-where  attacked  the  ditched 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  harassed  all  tli^  tnove^ 
itients  of  the  invaders.  Thiey  intercepted'^d^ 
cofivoys,  their  escorts,  and  dispatches;  m  that' Idfe 
FrenHi  could  at  no  time,  by  the  mere  Vraptm-c^iof 
towns  and  fortresses,  be  said  to  be  in  poseessioiL 
bf  the  surrounding  country.  Tlie  regularibrbes 
bf  the  kingdom,  too,  however  dispersed;  wene^  6tifl 
tiumerous ;  and  though  Spain  in  tiiis  war  had'prct 
duced  no  Gonsalvo,  if  abounded  in  voditet  and 
active  oflScers.  /      ,  ,    ,...  :., 

The  most  interesting  events  of  «h(^' campaign 
occurred  on  the  Side  of  Portugal.  It' wasMevi- 
detilly  the  gi^at  object  bf  Prance  to  obtain  the 
*  eiitire  possession  of  that  country.  For  this  fptii**. 
pdse  it  had  been  determined  to^  commence  with 
tlie  reductibn  of  tlie  strong  foi-tresse*  of  Grudad 
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bekig.oa  the  .frontier  between  the  two  kingdoms^ 
would,  give  th^m  the  command  of  a  free  military 
commutdcation  from  one  to  the  othe^.  .  As  soon^ 
tberdfore,  s^  the  capture  of  pvi^do  and  Astorga 
had  ^t  at  liberty  a  part  of  the  French  troops 
^nplpyed  to  keep  in  check  the .  Spaniards  of  the 
Qprtbern  provinces,  marshal  Ney  began  to  invest 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  the  mean  time  marshal  Mas- 
sena  arrived  from  France,  to  take,  the  command 
of  the  army  destin^dfor  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
and  consisting  of  about  80,000  men. 
,  The  si^e.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  long  obstruct- 
ed by  different  impediments,  one  of  which  wa^ 
the  vicinity  (^  the  combined  army  of  English  and 
Portuguese  under  lord  Wellington.  At  lengthy  in 
the  middje  of  June,  the  trenches  were  opened^ 
MffQseoa  haying  ^rived  at  the  French  camp,  \vhile 
llfey  pommanded  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agueda,  and  Junot  thpse  on  the  left.  A  very 
^nndlible  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sid^s, 
till,  on  July  the  10th,  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
•having  made  a  practicable  breach,  which  the 
besiegers  were  preparing  to  mount,  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  about  7000  became 
prisoners  of  war. 

Almeida  was  next  invested,  and  the  trenches 
wwe  opened  in  the  middle  of  August.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  5000  men,  partly  English  partly 
Portuguese,  commanded  by  British  officerSj^  and 
its  governor  was  br^adier-general  Cox.  The 
Yilgour  of  the  defence  would  probably  have  long 
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lad  not  a  hcihh  aiightcfd  cm  the 
e  of  powder,  which  o^casionedf 
iost  destiructive  explosion,'  and' 
i  in  flakies.  ^  Mdsdetia  withheld 

a  flag  of  tnice  offering  term^ 
riiich,  hfter  donie  tifaie  spient  in 

on  tiie  27th  of  August  acceded 
1  were  dloWed  the  hdnoUi^  of 
d  prisoners^  exc^i  the  1^'rttu 
^  Were  dIoWed  to  reitfrti  bOf](l6, 
1  entered  into  the  French  ser- 

est  for  tlie  possession  of  PoHu- 

mmence.    Lord  Wellington,  to 

5  was  committ€fd,  had  &und  *d 

I  from  Badajos,  in  D^ceniber,  to 

Tagus.    In  February  the  iltiglisM 

5  troops  were  posted  at  a  niimber  of 

\  in  Portugal^  and  its  frontier  on 

}ain,  lord  WelHngioti  having  his 

ifa  the  two  following  months  al 

g  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  the 

)f  the  army  was  at  Gu^rda,  whence 

5s  might  bie  descried,  but  tiothing 

of  consequence  could  be  undertaken  fdr  its  relief 

After  the  surrender  of  Almeida,  lord  WelKtlgtoni 

concentrated  the  different  divisions  of  the  allied 

army,  and  began  his  retreat  towards  Lisbon.    He 

had  formed  a  defensive  plan,  to  which  he  steadily 

adhered. 

As  the  armj  of  marshal  Massena  was  much 
superior,  at  least  m  the  number  of  troops  on  which 
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rdiance  could  be  phced^  he  resolved  to  avoid 
general  actionsi  but  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  of  retarding  the  enemy's  advance,  by 
.positions*    At  the  same  time  he 
cticQ  the  efficacious,  though  se- 
^ndering  all  the  country  in  the 
irely  inhospitable  to  the  French, 
ill  its  inhabitants,  with  the  whole 
property,  the  rest  being  destroy- 
e  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 
t,  by  which  all  magistrates  and 
offices  under  government,  who 
^ould  remain  in  towns  and  villages  after  receiv- 
ing orders  from  any  military  officer  to  depart,  and 
all  persons  whatever  who  should  hold  commutii* 
cations  with  the  enemy,,  were  declared  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  as  such  subjected  to  punish- 
ment 

On  t}^e  21st  of  September  all  the  force  under 
Massena  was  concentrated  at  Viseu,  where  it 
halted  for  a  time  j  during  which  lord  Wellington 
passed  to  the  right  of  the  Mondego,  and  occupied 
with  his  centre  and  left  wing  the  Sierra  Buzaco, 
which  extends  to  that  river.  Massena,  on  arriv- 
ing in  front  of  his  position  on  the  26th,  resolved 
upon  an  attack^  which  he  put  in  execution  on  the 
ibllowing  day.  The  French  pushed  up  the  heights 
with  great  courage  in  different  parts,  and  one 
division  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge :  they 
were,  however,  met  witti  equal  resolution  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  were  finally  repulsed 
with  great  los3, 2000  men  being  left  on  the  field  of 
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haftji^. .  The  loss  of  the  Englisiv  and  BortngueBi^ 
W£)s  alsiQ  considerable.  As  the  French  had  sufr 
fef  e4  i  Qo  tnope  than  a  repulse^  Maseena  immcN 
dj^ely, turned  the  British  position,  and  made ta 
cirQuitous  march  upon  Coimbra;  Lord  WeUingw 
top.  anticipated  his  object,  and  arrived  there  befone 
bioi  by.  a  more  direct  route ;  but  tlie  place  afibrd* 
ing  no  advantages  for  defence,  he  continued  his 
retreat  to  the  strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  about 
thifjty  miles  from  Lisbon,  carrying  with  hiai  almost 
all  the  population  of  the  intervening  district,  in* 
clqdii)glhat  o£  Coimbra,  with^  their  pcrtable  efr 
f^ts,  and  much  individual  distress  was  the  neoea^ 
s^.  coqsequence  of  the  removal.  The  wSanng^ 
ojf.the  poor  Portuguese  were  however  aUemted 
by  libicral  contributions  in  the  capital,rand  byaids> 
bpth,  public  and  private,  from  England  i 

The  French  general,  who  closely  followed. the 
rei^reating  army,  after  reconnoitering  the  post^jof 
the  allied  army,  ^Mi  finding  them  admirtdbty  ibiw 
ti^ll^  and  eoonected,  contented  hima^  wttli 
s^^qgthening  his  own  position  and^  odUeetiig 
prp>(i^on3  for  his  army,  which  soon  became  tveoy^ 
sQS(rcje&  His  quarters  were  straitened  by^theiBoir-t 
tuguese  militia,  which  occupied  the  greatest  port 
of  the  north-west,  and  a  party  of  which^  t&M^ 
manded  by  colonel  Trant,  had  entered  Coimbra 
and  taken  5000  prisoners,  >chiefly  sick  and  wound- 
ed«  Massena  now  made  Santarem  his  h£ad-<]^aj9*' 
ter^,  and  extended  his  positions  along  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Tagus,  and  thence  to  the  Zezere,  as 
faf  3?  tb^  borders  of  Upper  Beira.     He  received 
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ftoftw  Spain  reinforcements  of  troops  and  convoys 
of  provteions ;  but  he  ^as  subject  to  difficultly^ 
and  privati^TO  from  which  lord  Wellington's  array, 
with  the  capital  behind  it,  and  the  sea  open  for 
supplies  of  every  kind,  was  ftsjempted.  Such  was^^ 
the  situation,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  the  tw^ 
great  annies  which  w€^e  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Portugal. 

r  The  Cortes  of  Spain,  so  long  expected  and  so 
long  deUrjred,  at  length  assembled  at  Cadiz  on  the 
24yth  of  September  18 JO.  The  membens  were 
elected  by  the  province*  and  cities,  in  a  manner 
whrch  bore  an  equal  regard  both  to  p^ulatiroa 
axid  property ;  and  the  elections  took  place  even 
in  the  districts  of  which  the  fortresses  were  iA 
the  possession  of  the  French.  The  first  measure 
of  tiie  Spanish  legislature  was  to  swear  allegiance 
to^Feedhiand  VII.  as  Aeir  true  and  lawful  sove^ 
rfe^n ;  declaring  the  renunciations  which  took 
place  at  Bayoone  to  be  totally  null  and  void^  as 
being  extorted  by  violence  and  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  nation.  The  next  step  was  to  appoint 
arregettey^  consisting  of  general  Blake,  who  was 
Ibe  most  popular  of  their  commanders,  Don  Pedro 
AgsLfy  a  naval  o£Scer  high  in  reputation,  and  Don 
Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of  Carthag^a ;  and  in 
them  was  vested  the  executive  power. 
^  iln  tfaeinstractibns  publi^ed  early  in  the  year 
by  thi»  supreme  juntas  the  grand  objects  of  assem- 
bUbgtbe  Cortes  are  said  to  be  •*  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  the  restoration  of  the  sOvereigii,  and 
tike  ^re-establlshment  of  an  amelidratfed  constltii- ' 
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tb%  worthy  of  the  l^iaonh  .nation  :^'  atid  the 
Cortes  sooa  evmcod  tb«t  they  ui^derstood  not. 
tbf  ir  duties  only^  bat  their  rights ;  and  kwmmg^ 
Wiere. resolved  to  maintaia  them.  .  Great  discrer- 
tipo»  however,  waat^e^espaiy.in  llie  exerche.of 
these  rights*  •  By  one  of  their  first  decree^  the 
press>was  dedared^free  y  *'  eaee^t  that  all  writings 
on  matters  of  religion  shall  remain  subject  to  the 
same  control  th^  have  been  under  since, the 
council  of  TreAt  :'*  thus,  from  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  associatit^  rel^ious  tyranny  with 
political. liberty.  Yet,  in  no  cpuntry  were  to  be 
found  persons  of  more  en%htened  patriotism 
tban  many  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics ; ,  ai;id  in, 
the. discussions  which  preceded  the  decree  esta? 
blishing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Torrerc^.  an 
individual  of  this  class,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  4iiost  eloquent  speech  in  support  .of  the 
measure. 

The  conduct  of  the  supreme  junta  respecting; 
America  had  not  been  marked  either  by  wisdqn) 
or  justice.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1804,  the  celebrated  general  Miranda, 
an  American  by  birth,  h^d  applied  to  the  British 
government  for  an  armed  force  which  might  both 
induce  and  enable  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  do« 
minion  of  the  mother-country.  But  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  in  England,  he  embarked 
for  the  United  States;  and  by  great  exertion 
sQCceeded  in  fitting  out  a  small  armament  from 
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Nlsw  Vikk.  SVoitt  hence  he  proceeded  *wlth  soittft 
htiridifed^  df  Ws  adventurous  fblldwert  t6  ihef 
province  trf  the  Camcxras;  whci^e  he  erected  the^ 
standard  erf  ludepeidence ;  birt  lia  symptoto* 
appealing  of  th^t  ^ifthosiasm  trhich  he  Expected, 
hd  was  soon  compelled  to  relire  to  Triftidad.  '  . 

On  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1808,  &1JD 
the  Spafaiish  provinces  ih  Americii  had  proclaimed 
Ferdiharid  VII.  with  zeal  and  lirianimity.  At 
Buenos  Ayresi  only  a  Frfench  agent  was  redeiv^* 
by  go^efnor  linieres.  Who  exhorted  the  people 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  forefathers  during 
the'  w^t  of  the  subcessioni  by  awaiting  the  fate  of 
the  ttiothei-cbuntry :  but  this  tetnporizifag  pdjfey 
was  Cotmteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants^ 
As  the  affeiirs  of  Spain,  howler,  soon  be^an  t6 
wear  a  gloobiy  aspect,  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  w^e  perceived  to  be  agitated  by  two 
opposing  parties ;  tibe  royalists,  who  adhered  to 
thte  gofvemment  actiiig  in  the  hariie  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  ^nd  thi  republicans,  who  ibught  for  inde- 
pfettdfence  oh  the  plan  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter  gainfed  ground  in  propcrrtibn  to  the  progress 
dF  thfe  French  army  i  and  on  the  19th  April  1810^ 
tlte'flftUfi^hing  province  of  the  Cai'accas,  with  the 
stiftddil^ng  districts,  fonlied  a  union,  under  thd^ 
narrte  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela ;  and  general 
Mtrarida  was  invited  to  tike  the  cohimarid  of 
HtkUt  farces.  Solicitous  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  British  governmierit,  application  was 
n^aHe  for  that  pui-pose ;  and  a  public  deckration 
of  his  Majfesty's  intentions  was  cohimunicatfed  by 
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flife  leaifl  bfXiverplool,  in  a  tetter  dated  Hmh  df 
Jklh^  181(H  stating,  **  that  his  Majesty  must  di»« 
<H>ut*^ge  every  9tep  tending  to  separate  the  Spamsb 
p'rovinces  in  America  from  the  mother-oduntry  5 
b^  if  Spain  should  be  ck>mpeUed  to  submit  t6 
the  j^oke  of  France,  he  should  feel  it  his  d«ty  ta 
^ford  every  assistance  to  these  provinces,  in  ren« 
dering  them  independent  of  French  Spain/*    But 
the  supreme  junta,  even  when  besieged  in  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  maintained  the  haughty  language 
of  sovereignty,  and  treated  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zliela  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
'*  Th6  ruler  of  France  was  at  this  time  in  the 
2^enith  of  his  greatness  and  glory.    All  l^e  imtions 
of  the  continent,  except  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
either  his  allies  or  bis  obsequious  vassals.    Pro- 
ceeding in  his  plan  of  annexation,  by  which  he 
^nyceedfed  to  round  Iris  "  Empire  of  the  West,^' 
he  iib^  took  within  his  grasp  the  Seven  Dutch 
Pirovinces,  of  which  he  had  recently  made  his 
fef  other  Louis  the  king.     They  had  indeed  beefc 
k  mere  dependency  of  "  the  great  nation"  from 
ttiat  period  ;  but  in  the  preceding  December  an 
intimation  had  been  given,  of  rendering  tbem  ^ 
component  part  of  the  French  empire,  to  which 
it  was  pleaded  they  naturally  belonged,  as  bein^ 
110  more  than  an  alluvion  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maese^ 
and  the  Scheldt.    Forty  thousand  French  soldiers 
AVere,  therefore,  gradually  but  unceremoniously 
iritroduced  into  Holland,  and  troops  were  quar- 
tered at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  accompanied  by 
Frdrich  custom-house  officers,  in  order  to  prevent 
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^l  cksittmeptei  witii  iSngland.  Oiv,  the  @9th  o^*  Jiif^ 
imtideiwas  given  to  king  Louis^  iJaat  the  ^enpp^fpr 
itaatei  on  the  occupatioa  of  Amaterdaip^  wbi^h 
waft-tobe  mdde  the head'^uartera  of  the  FrenfiU.. 
Houis^  jiistly  regarding  him^lf  aa  no  longer  king,( 
^rdsignid  that  nominal  dignity  in  £iVQur  oC  Im 
6ons,  and  declared  his  queen  regent.  ;  ^ 

On  the  day  of  his  abdication  he  publislied  ^ 
&rewell  address  to  the  legislative  body,  in  which 
iie  stated  the  circumstances  that  had  rendered  il 
necessary  for  him  to  sign  a  treaty  with  his  bro- 
ther,  the  emperor,  whereby  he  had  been  deprived 
of  &11>  authority  ^  and  he  advised  them  to  receive 
the  French  with  all  cordiality  and  respect*  He 
expressed  a  warm  affection  for  his  late  subjftcjtSi  j^ 
and  indeed  his  conduct  during  his  short  reign 
had:  been  such  as  to  manifest  himself  the  re4 
ftumd  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  bad  been 
Othitttaily  imposed,  and  was  too  much  a  Dptcbt 
ttto4o  retain  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  France^ 
tiistalct  of  abdicalion  was  considered  aa  being, of 
ooivalidity,  not  having  been  previously  conceirt^d 
^tb>4ibe  emperor ;  and  the  Seven  Provinces  were 
inaeptrably  annexed  to  the  French  empire* 
^  .The- Valais  of  Piedmont  were  also  annexed  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  the  Simplon ;  and  possession  was  taken 
of.  the  Hanse  towns^  and  of  the  whole  course  from 
4he  Elbe  to  the  Ems^-^commanded,  it  was  $aid, 
by  circumstances.  ,  The  electorate  of  Hanotyer 
WHS  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of.  Wcstphafia^  ap4 
ite  very  name  was  abolish9d  ^  ^pd(tQ  il^  fiq^^tf|y^ 
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.MiUatt  tbe  other  dependent  kjngdoois,  jl^  c(M^ 
dpripkion  isLfm  Were  extended^  In  Frsma^  tk^ 
fA»xm  oidespoAc  powder  ware  rivetted  b^  spieib 
fsMtcBuy  impt isonfBcptte^  a  rigorons  p^e^  and 
•Destciotioiit.  on  die  liberty  <^  the  pness  (  a^d  while 
ihe  glorj  of  the  notion  was  nised  to  the  h^hert 
pitch,  all  vestiges  of  its  freedom  were  bUileratod^ 
t  A  singubr^entt^plaQe  this  }^e8r  in  Sweden, 
aod  it  iliay  be  ranked  among  tbe  most  exfxaordi- 
jQary  odcurreoces  iti  European  hstoxy.  On  the 
S9tii  of  May  the  prince  of  Augustenbui^g,  pce^ 
amnptive  b^ir  to  the  crowa  of  Sweden,  died  fud*- 
1810  ^^^^>  *^  ^  AxiguBt  a  diet  was 
<  *   assembled  at  Orebro,  to  jW  the  va^ 

oancy.  In  cowequence  of  a  strong  letter  qf 
irecommendation  firom  the  emp^oo:  Napolem»  the 
king  of  Swedeod  proposed  manual  Bernadotte  m 
die  person  on  iwhom  he  wished  tbe  chc^as  to&M, 
3!l]iis  celebrsted  general,  who  inas  of  B»testatt 
e&traction,  had  £br  a  /consideralde  time  been 
^placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  cif  opeupatioft  in 
the  electomte  of  Hanover,  wfa^iie  the  equity  jumI 
moderation  of  his  conduct  had  equalled  1^  t^- 
putation  of  his  talents.  The  Idng^s  nomiaalion, 
therefore,  was  unatumoufly  ta|)pro(i^ed  $  and  on  the 
Ist  of  November  Bemadotte  was  iiifltoftad!  m 
idue  form.  Upon  this  opeasion  he  addresp^dtan 
admirable  speech  to  the  diet^  evpressMOg  inAm- 
affectad  language  his  sonceare  gmtttuder  fiir  jthe 
high  and  unexpected  honour  ooifen^ediUfHm  .him^ 
.with  ills  imleigndd  w^es  .tfiat  the  fe%mngaso- 
narohi  would  bug  afiord  him  the  advairtagefcof 
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kMOHOig  ficom  his  cmuliict  tibe  >aidttoii$  andliw- 
portaot  lesson  of  govermoeot  *^  Souad  pdkfj^^' 
daid  he^  ^^  must  have  £c>r  ijts  basis  justdce  aiid 
truth.  Swh  are  the  prindplesof  the  kii^^;  'they 
shall  also  be  mine.  I  have  had  a  near  vyew  of 
liar,  and  its  ravages;  and  I  know  that  -ti^re  is 
no  cQoqnest  which  can  console  ^  country  fqr 
the  Uopd  of  its  children  shed  in  a  foneign  land. 
Sweden  has  sustained  great  losaess,  but  her  hc^Mur 
is  without  taint.  Let  us  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
Providencae,  and  recollect  that  we  possess  a  soil 
sufficient  ibr  our  wants>  and  a  sword  to  defend 
iti''  In  the  ensuing  month  a  dedlai;ation  q£  hos- 
tility against  Great  Britiun  was  issued.  The 
pacific  incUnataon  of  the  court  of  Stockholm  was, 
however,  sufficiently  apparent ;  a^d  the  w^r,  to 
tfaeMdiaaffkoinlanmt  of  Na{K>lean,  proved  }ittfe 
asore  thtQ  noounal*  The  enmity  of  DmnMUck 
WKi^'iiideedi  rei^  and  great ;  hut  her  powa-  was 
ctrcufliscribed :  and  in  fthe  course  .of  the  Sttramar 
a  Britiib  sc^adron  took  possession  of  the  Daniq^ 
isle  of  Anhdity  situi^d  in  the  siea  called  ithe 
Gategat 

In  ithe  be^oning  of  July,  }/[ixraU  the  new 
*kti^'of  Naples,  oeHected  on  4^  Oalabrian  coast 
a  pometBal  sowaibent  both  by  land  and  sea,  for 
the  ipurpose  of  invading  Sicily.  The  British 
commander,  sir  John  Stuart,  made  the  be£|t  pre- 
paratbns  fiar  resisting  <^e  threatened  attack,  dis- 
posing all  his  troops  in  a  line  along  the  shore, 
with  a  chain  of  communications,  and  guarding 
the  W9h^  coast  by  battoies  and  gun^boats.    In 
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the  narrowest  puts  of  the  straits  a  constant  firii^ 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  which  was  rather  a 
spectacle  than  a  serious  coniict ;  but  in  r^eated 
attacks  on  the  Neapolitan  flotilla,  a  number  of 
vessels  were  taken,  destroyed,  or  dispersed.  Oei 
the  18th  of  September,  a  debarkation  of  3,500 
Neapolitans  and  Corsicans  was  effected  near  the 
Faro;  but  two  British  r^ments  todc  900  of 
them  prisoners,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retreat  to 
their  gun-boats.  On  the  Qd  of  October  Murat 
proclaimed  the  expedition  to  Sicily  adjourned, 
the  experiment  having  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  enemy's  flotillas  could  not  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage, when  seriously  attempted* 

The  sanguinary  contest  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  carried  on  this  year,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  with  no  other  apparent  object  tbin 
mutual  destruction.  Tlie  Russians  under  marshal 
Kutusoff  reduced  several  fortresses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  appeared  to  threaten 
Romania ;  but  the  grand  vizier,  at  the  head  c^ 
an  immense  army,  took  a  strong  position  in  frcmt 
of  Adrianople.  The  grand  seignor  himself,  leav<» 
ing  Constantinople,  displayed  the  standard  of 
Mahomet  at  the  head  of  a  second  army  near  that 
capital.  The  province  of  Servia  was,  neverthe- 
less, still  in  a  state  of  successful  revolt  against  the 
Turkish  government,  which  was  also  assailed  in 
Syria  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Wahabees, — a 
fanatical  sect,  who  well  knew  the  use  of  the 
sword,  and  were  enemies  alike  to  both  the  cro^ 
and  4he  crescent.     Upon  the  whole,  symptoms 
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o£iill;0maLd^ility,»  a^ch^  at  uMM^ytpceeedie  tfab 
^1  qf;6mpii)es,  wece  e^ery-wlmre'visiUe  tiiEdUf^ 
qut  the  Turkwh  ^c^nxnuoiiSi  .      -        , :  >  *« , : 

^  The  ides  of  Bmirbon  and  Fmitee^riii  tibie  Indiaii 
Qcoan^^whicii  had  sa  long,  been  a  fgmMt  nmkoyamoef 
ta;our  East  India  irade^  were  thifT/year  brought 
upder  the  domimon  of  Great  Brkaiiu     liesd^ 
]V|[into^  governor-general  of  India,   having,  laid; 
the  plan  for  their  reduction,  a  body  of  EurcpcaM. 
and  Sepoys,  about  1600  of  each,  sailed  fBOfit^ 
Mackas,  and  being  joined  by  about  1000  more, 
from  the  islimd  of  Rodriguez,  the  whoie  undef 
thp  cpauQand  of  lieutenant-colonel  Keating  with 
a  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports,  thejesspedi^ 
tigji  arrived  early  in  July  off  the.  island  of  Bour- 
hq^.    Dispositions  were  made  for  an  attadc/^oiit 
thu^npoctpal  town,  St  Deni3,  but  it  w^  parevdnt*  ' 
e4i:0&  the  8th»  by  an  offer  to  eajntula^ <^  1»» ^ 
nqipahle  terms,  which  were  granted.    The  other/l 
tofFQi,  3t  Paul,  was  taken  possession  of  on  the 
IQI^;  and  the  whole  island  submitted.  ^  ' 

in  the  month  of  November  a  body  of  troefie^ 
con^^ng  of  8,000  or  10,000  firom  India  and.  the 
Ca|MS  iof  Good  Hope,  commanded  l^  major^^ 
ge<i/Qral:  sir  John  Abercrombie,  wd  a  fleet  cmder 
adniiral  Qertie»  rendezvoused  at  the  Mauritius, 
or  lale  of  France,  and  on  the  29th  the  trOopsr 
effected  a  landing.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  ' 
till  the  artillery  was  landed,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  attack  the  forts;  when,ion  theSd^ 
of  ^December;  a  capitulation  was  prx^Msed  on*  the 
part  of  the  French,  and  was  signed  <m  the^itoe 
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day.  By 'tis  terms  the  island^  with  a  vast  qiian^ 
ttt^of  store*  and  merchandisey  five  haogt  Aigaies^ 
and  some  smaller  ships  of  war,  tweaty^eight  m&^ 
chantmea^  and  two  ci^tured  S^sglish  East  India- 
men,  were  surrenderad.  The  gairrisoiE  waa  to  %^ 
sent  to  France,  and  tx>.  be  at  then-  own  disposall 
This  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  remaining 
French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Thcee  frigates  were  afterwards 
dispatched  to  destroy  the  French  bijftteries  at 
Tameteva,  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,!  ami  to 
root  them  out  from  some  other  sokAI  nest&ig 
places.;  which  being  ^fected,  there  was  not  left 
to  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year^ 
a>slip  o£  Itmd  in  either  Indies^  qor  a^ipicm  t^ 
Indian  Ocean* 

In  the  same  quiver  of  the  in^^orld  ferther  cra-^ 
quests  were  also  made  upon  the  Dutch,  the'  per« 
petual  sufferers  in  the  quarrek  between  Fnmce 
and  England.  On  the  17tb  of  Februarys  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its  depen- 
dent islands^  was  surrendered  to  a  British  fcn-ce 
from  Madras.  A  party  of  seamen^  commanded 
by  captain  Cole  of  the  Catx)li«a  frigate^  having 
on  file  8t^  of  August  carried  a  fort  upon  Banda 
Neira,  the  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  piincipal 
of  the  Spice  Iskmdd^  with  itsdependisneies^  though 
protected  by  700  regular  troops  andSOO^militia^ 
surrendeted  unconditionally,  and  afforded  a  ricft 
prize  t^  the  capton^ 

To  counterbMiuice  this  series  of  sueeesses  ott 
the  part  iff  the  British  arms^  the  following  eir^ 
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eamstittce  iDust  bQ  placed  in  the  reverse/  Four 
EDglfeb  firigaites^  the  Sfrius^  Mstgicieime,  Nereide, 
ftod  Iphigenia,  on  tke  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  sta^ 
tk)«i»  undertook  in  August  to  attack  the  harbour 
^  Sud-£^  in  the  Isle  of  France,  opposite  the 
Ifile  of  Pasde,  into  which  three  French  frigatee 
iMd  carried  two  IndJamen^  their  prizes^.  The 
SkiuB  and  Magicienne  unfortunately  ran  ag^dund 
tqf>on  shoals  not  known  to  their  pilots^  an^d  were 
buf  nl  by  titeir  crews^  The  Nereide,  having  stood 
in  nearef  to  the  inner  harbour,  was  also  stranded, 
and  though  eiiposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enem/s 
frigaees  and  the  batteries  on  shore,  was  not  sur- 
rendemd  by  its  brave  captain,  Willoughby,  till 
every  man  on  board  was  either  killed  or  wound- 
edr  TbB  Iphtgenia,  closely  blockaded  in  the  Isle 
0f  I^se,  was  aftcrw^ds  taken,  together  with  the 
faland« 

The  differenced  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Bdtain  and  the  United  States  of  America 
stifi  remained  unadjusted.  On  the  recall  of  Mr 
Srskifie,  Mr  Jackson  had  b^n  sent  to  ^nceeed 
him,  as  already  mentioned,  as  miitister  in  Ame*- 
rics,  wbefe  he  found  the  goTermnent  and  pUbfie 
ki  a  state  of  irritation  against  this  country,  on 
account  of  the  disavowal  of  the  agreement  enter* 
ed  into  by  Mr  Erskine.  The  firm  and  unyielding 
tone  taken  by  Mr  Jackson  in  his  negociations 
further  contrSmted  to  render  him  unacceptable  ; 
and  the  American  resident  in  London  was  in- 
strncted  to  demand  his  reeatt,  which  was  complied 
with,  but  without  the  least  intimation  of  displea- 
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Bure  at  bis  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty. 
The  American  congress  having  passed  an  act  on 
the  1st  of  May,  providing,  that  if  either  Great 
Britain,  or  France  should  modify  its  edicts,  so  as 
that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  com- . 
merce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  other 
nation  should  not  within  three  months  thereafter 
do  the  same,  the  restriction  of  intercourse  should 
cease  with  regard  to  the  first  nation,  but  remain 
in  force  with  regard  to  the  second* — President 
Madison  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  2d  of 
November,  declaring  that  the  French  edicts  had 
been  revoked,  and  that  therefore  from  that  time 
the  restrictions  were  abrogated  with  regard  to 
France.  Mr  GalUtin,  treasurer  of  the  States,  on 
the  same  day  sent  letters  to  the  difierent  collectors 
of  the  customs,  announcing  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictions  with  regard  to  France,  but  declaring 
that  they  would  be  revived  in  full  force  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain  on  the  ensuing  2d  day 
of  February,  should  she  not  in  like  manner  have 
revoked  her  hostile  decrees.  And  by  a  seccmd 
letter  he  gave  his  opinion,  that  in  the  case  above- 
mentioned,  all  British  goods  arriving;  subsequent- 
ly to  2d  February  would  be  forfeited.  In  this 
unpromising  state  the  contest  between  Gre^ 
Britain  and  America  was  left  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1810. 

The  close  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  George  III.  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
metropolis  as  a  sort  of  second  jubilee.  The 
king's  health,  for  his  advanced  period  of  life. 
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was  remarkably  good ;  but  he  had  for  some  time 
su^red  under  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  caused 
by  the  dangerous,  and,  as  it  proved,  i&tal  illness 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  Amelia. 
On  one  of  his  daily  visits  to  this  his  favourite  and 
beloved  child,  a  short  time  before  her  decease, 
she  placed  a  ring  on  his  finger  enclosing  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  as  a  farewell  token.  The  agitated 
and  anxious  mind  of  the  king  sunk  beneath  the 
shock ;  nor  was  he  afterwards  found  capable  of 
transacting  business.  The  princess  expired  on 
the  2d  of  November  1810.  The  parliament  had 
been  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  that  month,  and 
a  conimission  prepared  by  the  lord-chancellor, 
under  an  order  in  council,  for  a  further  proro- 
gation to  the  29th;  but  as  the  sign^manual  was 
wanting,  the  two  houses  met  on  the  day  previous-! 
ly  fixed. 

The  illness  and  inability  of  the  king  to  open 
the  session  being  anpounced,  an  adjournment  of 
a  fortnight  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  the 
members  of  both  houses  were  summoned  for  the 
Idth.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  adjourn- 
ment to  the  29th,  and  again  by  a  third  to  the 
13th  day  of  December.  The  physicians,  on  exa- 
mination before  the  lords  of  council,  and  after- 
wards before  a  a>mmittee  of  both  houses,  accord- 
ed in  their  firm  belief  of  his  Majesty's  recovery ; 
grounding  this  expectation  on  the  general  state 
of  his  health,  and  the  encouraging  precedents  of 
1788,  1801,  and  1804.  At  length  Mr  Percival, 
adopting  the   mode   of  procedure  pf   1788-9, 
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moved  three  re£tf>Iuti6Q8,  affirooiog,  l3f»  Thei^f^ 
capacity  of  fiie  king ;  ^  The  right  i^  fbe  iWQ 
houses  to  prcmde  the  means  of  supplying  tlie 
defect ;  Sdy  The  necessity  of  deteraaijaing  upon 
iJie  means  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  a  biiU  for 
that  purpose.  The  opposition,  waving  altogether 
the  question  respecting  the  right  of  the  priniee  of 
Wales  to  tiie  regency,  iherely  proposed  that  the 
prince  be  addressed  to  take  upon  Wm  the  e^ecu- 
tive  duties.  This  was  negatived  in  the  house  c^ 
peers  by  100  to  74,  and  in  the  commons  by  9S% 
to  157  voices. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr  Perciyal  having 
been  carried  by  great  m^orities^  that  mioifiter 
apprised  the  prince,  Jby  letter,  of  the  restrietiodDa 
he  meant  to  propose  j  and,  ip  a  brief  reply,  the 
prince  referred  to  the  celebrated  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr  Pitt  in  1789.    The  other  mem* 
hers  of  the  royal  family  also  transmuted  to  Mr 
Percival  their  unavailing  protest  against  tisie  re.- 
strictions,  as  being  wholly  unconstituti^naL    Thip 
gi*and  division  on  the  question  of  restrictions  was 
carried,  on  the  31st  of  December,  in  &vour  of 
ministers,  by  224  to  200  voices.     The  itegency 
finally  passed  into  an  act  on  5th  February  1811, 
The  restrictions  were  to  remain  in  force  to  the 
1st  of  February  1812,  and  then  to  expire,  prot- 
vided  the  parliament  had  at  that  time  been  sitting 
six  weeks.    An  amendment  moved  by  lord  Gren- 
ville,  limiting  their  duration  to  the  1st  of  August 
1811,  was  negatived  by  139  to  128  peers.    The 
restoration  of  the  king  was  provided  for  by  a 
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simple  notification  to  the  privy-council,  by  the 
queen  and  her  assistant  counsellors,  viz.  the  two 
archbishops,  the  lordchancdlor,  the  lord  chief- 
justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  duke  of 
Montrose,  and  the  earlfe  df  Winchelsea  and  Ayles.- 
ford. 

fimm  the  ay^mied  sentiments  and  predilections 
laf  tke  priiK^Q,  dt  was  gaierally  expected  that  a 
total  chfliE^  of  admijoi^trsttion  would  take  place 
0t  €md(OisammeaeeBiBtA  of*  the  r^ency*  And  the 
legent  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Pensiv^  ^an^ 
:iK>Biicing  his  intention  x)f  contusing  the  presdfit 
iiniinsters  dn  office,  ^xipiioitly  stated,  ihat  duty 
wid  aflSsctkm  for  his  bedovBd  and  ailibtBd  parent 
imade  him  unwilling  to  do  |i.  sinj^le  act  wbi<^h 
mdf^  nxftard  iiis  rece^t^^ry  $  and  that  this  cofi* 
jklerstiori  c^ne  had  dictated  hte  decision  ^  add- 
.ing,  that  ius  Majesty's  rei^^ciration  6>  health  would 
nr^coe  Mm  from  a  sHuatiidti  of  uneKampled  em- 
jnonaseiiieiit.  So  strong,  indeed,  w^e  the  pre- 
pbssessisiis  ^at  tim  period  re^Mscting  the  king's 
recovery,  that  the  leaders  of  opposition  thetn- 
mIv)^  ws»e  believed  to  3be  ind^emnit,  if  not 
laven^,  to  4he  acoeptonce  cKf  office,  at  the  ^hMS^vd 
Df  bein^  dii^ssed  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1811. 

Tfl£  regency  parliament  was. opened  by  commis- 
sion on  the  12th  of  February  1811,  and  the  first 
subject  of  importance  that  wf»  brought  before 
the  two  houses  related  to  a  measure  adopted  by 
the  government  in  Ireland  respecting  the  catho^ 
lies  of  that  country.  .  This  numerous  class  of 
subjects  had  long  been  intent  upon  the  means  of 
obtaining  tiiat  restituticHi  to  the  full  rights  of 
citi^ns  which  they  considered  as  their  due ;  and 
a  plan  was  adopted,  at  least  by  the  grearter  part  of 
them,  of  forming  in  Dublin  a  standing  delegatioo, 
consisting  often  persons  elected  from  each  county, 
charged  with  the  mimagement  of  their  af&ivs,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning,  but  for  the 
redtess  of  the  general  griev^ices  under  which 
they  IsJxmred.    . 

This  kind  of  organizati<Hi  gave  an  alarm  to  go- 
vernment, and  produced  a  circular  letter  from  Mr 
Wellesley  Pole,  secretary  to  the  lordJietitenant, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
and  chief  magistrates  of  all  the  counties  in  Ireland* 
After  stating  the  report,  that  the  catholics  of  the 
county  in  which  the  person  resided  to  whcxn  the 
letter  was  addressed,  were  to  be  or  had  been  called 
together  to  appoint  delegates  to  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly in  Dublin,  styling  itself  the  Catholic  Com- 
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mitten  the  writer,  in  the  name  of  the  lord-dieute- 
nant,  required  him,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
33d  of  tlie  king*  to  cwase  to  be  arreted  and  com^ 
xmtted  to  prtson»  unless  bail  should  be  given,  all 
persons  within  his  jurisdiction  guilty  of  having 
been  in  any  way  concerned  in  issuing  notices  &ir 
such  election  or  s^pointment,  or  of  lumng  attend* 
ed  meetiiQ^  for  such  purpose. 

Hie  intelligence  of  this  prdceeding  excited 
much  surprise  and  alarm  in  England ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  February  tl^  earl  of  Moira  brought  the 
matter  bef<H«  the  house  of  lords.  After  some 
observations  on  the  letter,  his  lordship  put  the 
question  to  nuni^tears,  whe^er  the  measure  had 
been  settled  by  them  before  Mr  ]Pole's  departure 
§0T  Ireland  ?  Tl^  eari  of  Liverpool  replied  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  .m2d;ter  until  the  news 
arrived,  but  that  it  was  accompanied  witii  reasons 
for  the  procedure  which  justified  it;  and  lord 
Mmra  having  moved  that  the  letter  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  lord  Liverpool  moved  for  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  catholic  ccun- 
mittee,  both  of  which  motions  were  agreed  to. 

The  subject  was  introduced  in  a  similar  manna 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr  Fonsonby,  when 
Mr  Fercival  made  the  same  assertion  of  the  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  ministers  relative  to  the 
meitsure.  In  both  houses  motions  were  made,  by 
the  opposition  for  the  production  of  copies  of  all 
the  dispatches  to  and  from  the  lord-lieutenant  relat- 
ing to  this  a£^,  which  were  negatived.  Mr  Fole 
jiaving  arrived  from  Ireland  during  these  discus- 
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stdiM^iaiid  bpp^adi^in.fais  ptaoe  in  tfaelkoofe  of 
odiitDom  an  Mavoh  Sd,  Mr  PMnoubjr  w^vedifor 
ai|pttS;o£i9iFk»t  foipari  tmd  oiocumeotSi  irkicll 
dnew  fixhn  ithe  secretary  a  partiGofar  i^x^aMtioii 
^  tbe'  idioie  trangaqtion.  H&  piSDcipal  'Cdsgect 
was  to  isfaew  in  ^ndiflk  respect  tiie  (Nrorcwdnigs  4if 
the  othfllic  comadttee  of  1B09»  irhkdi  iiad  ndt 
been  interfered  with)  idMfered  from  Hmt  M4idi 
bad  pDoduoM  this  act  of  igovmnmeat^  aad  he 
•tata^  itfaat  ill  the  former  caaa  thay  had  4xa^Mfi 
Iteu^MibetaluMis  to  peHitk>aing,  iHndimrt  aMetupi* 
iag  any  tthing  lifca  delegation ;  nthettas  m  the 
ktter  diey  had  xsoaaft  to  a  siasolittiaw  of  appoiisfeiiig 
detegafaa  to  manage,  net  the  fdatioD,  hut  <he 
caA9ik  affian;  and  that  a  cMimiitee  jof  grk^ 
jmoes  ait  weekly,  aind  imitated  all  ^  ferms  «f 
die  house  of  commosn* 

Jb  answer  to  a  questson  irom  If r  Po^sonhtf^ 
whether  the  law  tdfficers  hod  boon  mwudted  o% 
ihe  occasion,  he  affiraaed  thsk  4)he  iord4iebiatiaiit 
had  taken  tdae  xqamons  of  the  lomi-<chatioeUor  aiad 
the  attorney  and  solieitor^geaeral)  and  tbait  the 
lattet  had  dcawa  up  the  letter  issued  by  btfiiaeK 
jkroenchifiiois,  d^  Bonsonby^s  ndotknii  was  nega- 
insfcd  by  t«»  agamst  48  votes.  The  topic  was 
9sgfipi  agitatediin  tiie  house  ^  lords  on  a  motion 
frism  ^ari  iStaiAdpe,  when  the  letter  was  attainted 
chieflyon  the  ground  ^  its  iUegsdity,  as  beMg 
unauthonaed  either  by  thet  commc^  law  <ft  the 
act  to  which  it  referred.  The  fotd-chanoeHor, 
wa  defending  the  measare  genemlly,  con^fessed  that 
its  luigoage  did  appear  to  blm  to  be  put  ti^flic^ 
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ifi  »  loose  and  caodess  maofiei:*  I9ie  dimion,: 
howefet^  mm  in  fitVour  of  tfae  mteifeters  t^  SI 
agamst  6 ;  and  thmtenn^atecl  dm  parlijimetttary 
ppc^ceedtogs  Beapectkag  ths$  taeimit^le  )«tter« 

Bef<»e  we  ^BntnisB  the  topit^  Iwirever^  it  iritaf 
iMt  be  aiaias  t»  notice  tome  cjucumtfaiioes  which 
ocactmod  in  Irelaod  in  como^asaoe  o£  th^  rewhi** 
ticai  adopted  by  gcnrernment    On  Uie  ;2$d  of  £^ 
bruary  two  Mftgiatrates  of  Dublin,  by  ofd«r  of  tihe 
locd-]ieiit$i]0it»  repaired  to  a  house  at  which  tine 
codu^  cooHafiittee  was  aecustoioed  to  Mtemfafe^ 
and  were  shewn  to  eiioom  in  wfaidi  were  a  nwii^ 
her  of  geatlesnen,  aome  of  tibesa  in  ^  aet  of 
aigning  thepetitkm  of  the  cfiUhoUcs  to  {Mutiamf  nfc. 
Lotd  f  mnch^  who  was  called  to  i3ie  chair,  dck 
nanded  of  t&emagiitmtes  by  what  authority  i^M^^ 
came  there;  and  was  answered,  that  undemtand* 
ing  it  tol)e  a  meciting  of  the  ciacthoGe  committeef 
tibey  came  by  order  of  the  goviemment  to  onder 
it  to  cBsperse.    A  ooaverwtioa  ibUowad,  which 
terandj^ted  with  the  dqpartnnB  of  one  of  the  mar 
gistxat^  to  conault  Mr  Pokw    On  his  return  he 
ludd,  that  as  lord  Erendi  had  assured  him  that  tk^ 
meeting  was  only  of  catiicdic  gentlemen  £n:  ibA 
purpoae  of  eignang  and  forwarding  A  pietition  to 
paitislment,  and  not  oi  tiie  catlmlic  oommittei^  it 
vm  not  the  order  of  govanment  tihat  they  Should 
be  interrupted^      The  petition  was  alterward^ 
drawn  up  and  presented ;  and  its  fate  in  padili^ 
ment  is  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  catholic  petitaxm  was  pr^ented  to  the  bouse 
of  commons  by  Mr  Grattan  on  the  ^tfa  May; 
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and  on  the  Slst  be  moved  that  the  same  should  ^ 
be  read,  and  also  the  votes  of  the  bouse  convey^ 
ing  thanks  to  the  armies  under  lord  Wellington 
and  general  Graham,  in  which  were  many  Irish, 
oadiolics.     From  these  documents  be  took  his 
ground,  to  shew  that  there  was  noUiing  in'tiie 
Roman  catholic  religion  itself  which  encouraged 
disaffection,  but  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
catholics  had  been  treated  by  government  was  the 
true  cause  of  their  discontents.    After  enlarging 
with  great  force  on  these  heads,  he  concluded^ 
wil^  moving  that  the  petition  be  re£srred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house.    The  modem  wa& 
ably  supported  by  other  speakers  ^  and,  on  Ibe 
other  hand,  it  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  a 
supposed  inherent  principle  of  intolerance  in  the 
reUgion  of  Rome,  of  the  apprehemion .  that  the 
catholics  would  still  be  rising  in  their  deibahds^ 
and  of  danger  to  the  Protestant  eatabli^ment 
should  their  claims  be  allowed.    On  a  division, 
there  appeared  for  the  motion  83,  against  it  146. 
Lord  Donoughmore  introduced  the  petition 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  the  18th  June,  when 
he  moved  for  referring  it  to  a  committee.    In  the 
debate  which  followed,  the  same  arguments  were 
urged  on  each  side  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  other  house.    It  was  chiefly  remark- 
iable  for  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr  Htt  on 
the  subject ;  Iwd  Redesfdale  and  the  lord-chancel^ 
lor  affirming,  that  in  their  conversations  wil^  him 
it  appeared  that  he  had  no  safeguards  to  propose 
for  the  effectual  security  of  the  Protestant  rdigion 
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if  the  catholic  claims  were  granted;  whence  an 
inference  might  be  made,  that  he  had  other  mo- 
tives besides  the  refusal  of  these  for  quitting  the 
mini3try ;  whilst  earl  Spencer  and  lord  Grenville 
rose  to  defend  his  memory  from  such  an  imputa- 
tion of  duplicity*  The  division  on  the  motion 
gave,  contents  62»  Qon-contents  121. 

The  Irish  catholics  were  too  zealous  and  confi- 
dent in  their  cause  to  regard  their  parliamentary 
defeat  as  a  reason  for  renouncing  their  plans ;  and 
the  summer  was  actively  employed  in  meetings 
for  the  nomination  of  delegates,  several  of  which 
were  attended  by  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  re*^ 
garded  catholic  emancipation  as  a  branch  of  the 
general  liberty  of  Ireluid.  On  the  other  hand, 
government  resolved  not  to  submit  passively  to  the 
violation  of  its  injunctions.  An  aggregate  meet- 
ing being  held  at  Dublin,  July  9th,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  the  general  committee 
of  catholic^,  five  persons  were  apprehended  by  a 
warrant  from  the  lord  chief-justice  for  a  breach 
of  the  convention  act ;  one  of  whom,  Dr  Sheri- 
dan, was  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  court  of 
King's-bench  in  Dublin.  Either  from  some  de^ 
feet  in  the  evidence,  or  from  a  difkrciuce  of  opi- 
nion concerning  the  nature  of  the  imputed,  crime 
from  that  given  by  the  judge  in  his  charge,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  gtdltyy  which  wa$ 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  a  crowded 
audience ;  and  the  attorney-general  declined  pro- 
ceeding to  try  the  other  persons  implicated  in  the 
same  offence. 
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A  tnew  cdmmittet  of  del^gales  being  at  kiigth 
comptetety  Ibrmedr  it  ddsemUed  October  }9fh^ 
to  1^  number  0f  nearly  ftX),  aft  the  theatre  in 
FishamUe  street^  lord  Vmgai  m  ike  chair,  A 
^titiim  to  pwKament  yffM  read  and  onaninoiidy 
approved ;  and  the  whole  business  of  the  meeting 
was  dispatched  in  so  short  a  time^  ^at  tbe  police 
magistrates  canine  too  late  to  Asperse  it  as  an  un-^ 
hmffsti  asseiobly.  Tlie  same  committee  met  again 
on  the  9Sd  of  December,  when  it  was  formatiy 
^spemed  by  a  ms^trate ;  and  on  the  same  day 
a  mirmber  of  the  members^  aitoembHng  at  a  tavern 
as  private  gentlemen,  signed  a  requisition  for  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  catholics*  On  the  iGfk 
the  aggregate  meeting  was  held,  when  a  set  of  re- 
8okitioo9  were  passedr,  strongly  censnring  the  pro^ 
caedhigs  of  1^  Irish  government,  and  expressiilg 
a  determmai^n  not  to  submit  in  silence  to  the 
fterversion  of  fetws  and  ^e  abuse  of  power,  which 
was  asserted  to  have  been  manifested.  It  was 
abo  resolved  to  present  an  humh4e  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent^  as  soon  as^  the  restrictions  on  his 
authority  sbontd  cease.  Another  resolutioil  pass^ 
6dfor  requesting  a  geheral  committee  of  eathofics 
to  be  held  in  DubHn  in  the  ensuing  February. 

Beverting  to  the  parliamentary  transactions  of 
^  session,  the  ne:irt  remarkable  occurrence  was 
anr  aUtack  in  the  house  of  commonid  on  the  lord- 
^hancetloY.  In  the  debates  relatmg  to  the  regency 
Wll  in  the  house  (rf  lords,  earl  Grey  had  taken 
notice  of  the  circumstance  of  the  king's  having 
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beeao:  sufilsr^  to  peifdria  some;  o£  the  fiinetions  of 

To^ty  in  ia(Miy  al  a  tkiore  wkesk  his  mental  mala^ 

sttll  sendbced  hoiBD  aB  ofa^t  of  mffdiifeflt  ccMUtPol ; 

oadi  at  45cnsunaQ£kicd£ldoiDhad  bean  imditewfadly 

mov^d  on;  that  aecsunt,  but  it  wast  n^alived^ 

The  snfa^t  was>  again  brougkt  forward  hy  Mr 

WhjtiAreadI  en  the  ^tib  FdbsruHry,  who  prefaced  a 

motion  in  referenee  to  it  by  sitiaCiiig  the  &cts  of 

the  case.     The  mallady  of  the  king^  hei  said^  w» 

annoraiced  to  the  puMtc  on  the  15th  Fehniavy 

1:804,  and  bulletins^  cOBtimied  to  be  issued  tiH 

Ji^ish  ^d,  but  it  was  aotr  till  April  ^d  that  his 

iMrtbe  KCoveiy  was  declared  by  a  peF9<MpaV  attend- 

iHKe;at  a  council: :  yet  on  the  Gi)fa  of  Mai^ch  kfrd 

Mdon  aienti<Mied:  m  the  house  of  lords  tibot  he 

had  bean  with  the  king  on  the  4Ah  and  5th  of 

t&at  month,  and  ^stvii^  explained  to  him  the  n»^ 

ture  of  a  bill  then<  pending  for  alienating  certain 

crown-  knds  in  favour  of  the  duke-  of  York,  his 

M^esty  had  commanded)  bitii  to  signify  his  co» 

sent  to  that  biU.    On  the  9tih  of  March  a  com^ 

miesion^  signed  by  the  Ismg  was  issued,  and  lord 

sBldon  being  asked  wbetihe]!  he  had  personal  kmm^ 

led|^  of  the  state  of  theking^  health,  he  dedaired 

he  was^  aware  of  what  he  wa»  dmng,  andi  would 

taike  upon  himself  all  the  refrponcobiiity.    Lord 

SidmouCh  dso>  on  ike  ^th  of  Marehi  brou^t 

down  a  message  from  the  king; 

On  these  &cl3^  Mr  Whitbread  ibuoded  a  mo^ 
tion  for  a  committee  ta  examine  lAm  tofds'  ymt^ 
nafe  for  the  evidence  of  the  physisiaim  respecting 
his  M^yesrty*s^  health  in  180^,  and  to-report  ^ 
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same  to  the  house.     Lord  Castlereagh  rose  in 
defence  of  the  chancellor,  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing his  readmess  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the 
transaction  referred  to.  The  d^ence  turned  upon 
the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  physicians  as  to 
the  king's)  competency  to  transact  business  on 
February  27th,  though  none  was  submitted  to 
him  till  March  5th.    On  the  9th  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain   his  sign-manual  to  the  mutiny  aci; 
which  could  not  be  deferred  without  dangar.    In 
these  and  other  instances  the  physicians  hadsanc- 
tioned  the  application  to  him.    Mr  Whitbread, 
in  reply,  pieced  himself  to  make  out  the  whole 
charge,  if  opportunity  were  given  him  of  cross- 
examining  the  physicians.    His  motion,  however, 
was  negatived  by  198  against  81.    The  public 
impression  relative  to  this  subject  was,  that  al- 
though there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
royal  assent  had  been  affixed  to  any  measure  not 
of  itself  proper,  yet  that  the  king  had  been  made 
to  exercise  his  functions  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  possessed  of  a  distinguishing  judgment  or  free 
agency,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to 
prevent  any  future  recurrence  of  the  like  kind. 

The  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
enforced  as  they  were  by  the  orders  in  council, 
had  now  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  to 
the  mercantile  interest.  The  loan  for  the  last 
year  had  sustained  a  ruinous  depreciation ;  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  British  manufactures  being 
greatly  reduced,  Numerous  failures  were  the  inevi- 
table and  melancholy  result.    A  select  committee 
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:wa^  appointed  to  inquU*e  into  the  $tate  of  com- 
mercial credit,  who  recommended  as  a  temporary 
expedient  ail  issiiCi 'of.  exchequer  bills,   to  the 
am6unijtjf:ii.  6,000,000,  for  the  relief  of  such  per- 
sons as.  could  give  satisl&wjtoijy  security,  for  the 
repayment  of  &e  several  sums  advanced.     But 
as  this  could  be  done  by  comparatively  few,  no 
extensive  benefit  was  afforded.     For  the  current 
service,  L.  12,000,000  were  borrowed  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  L.  12,000,000  of  exche- 
quer bills  were  fund^.     A  vote  of  credit  also 
passed  for  L.  3,000,000.    Bank  of  England  note3 
being  at  thia  time  at  a  discount  of  20  to  SO  per 
cent  in  exchange  for  gold  coin,  an  act  now  passed 
by.  which  no  per«)n  could  be  held  to  bail  for  any 
debt  who  t^ideredbank  of  England  notes  Jnpay^ 
tnenf,  or  execution  entered  for  rent ;  also  making 
it  penal  to  take  bank  of  England  notes  at  a  value 
Jess  than  they  nominally  bore»    To  such  evils,  and 
to  such  strange  and  dangerous  remedies  for  those 
evilsi  was  thie  country.:now  exposed  and  reduced. 
;    It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Regent,  con- 
sidering himself  as  the  possessor , of  only  a  re^ 
gtricted  and  temporary  autboi^ity,  declined  taking  ^ 
any  part  in  public  transactions,  and  allowed  the 
ministers  whom  he  found  in  office  to  pursue  their 
pwn  plans  without  interference.     Yet  one  act> 
«i^hich  soon  followed. his  accession  to  power,  was 
certainly  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  exertion  oa 
hia  part ;  tbis^was  the  reappointment  of  the  duke 
o£  York  to  the  office  of  cotomander-in^chief  of 
the  army.     As.  his.  resignation  had  appeared  to 
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^TO  general  satisfactioiv  tiiis  tteastte  evited 
coQsiderabte  surprise;  and  some  of  the  membMt 
of  the  bouse  of  commons,  who  had  stood  fivward 
in  the  charges  which  had  been  the  cause  i^tiie 
duke's  resignatiofl,  could  not  but  feA  the  act  of 
his  reappointment  as  cooyejriag  «i  imputation  on 
their  conduct,  as  weU  as  a  stigma  on  the  bouse 
itself. 

Under  this  impression,  lord  Milton,  on  Hie  6tfa 
June,  after  various  obsesvatioDa  rcIatiTe  to  the 
past  transaction,  in  which  ins  object  was  b>  shew, 
that,  if  his  royal  highness  had  not  vohintarily  re- 
signed, the  house  was  prepared  to  eome  to  some 
resolution  which  would  have  rendered  that  enent 
ttecessarj,  moved  the  t^Homag  iresolution  :--- 
^  That  upon  a  ddlberate  consideration  of  the 
Kcent  circumstances  under  which  the  duke  of 
York  retired  from  the  army  in  March  1809^  it 
appears  to  the  house  that  it  has  been  h^hly  im- 
proper and  indecorous  in  the  advisers  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  have  recommended  ta  fak  loyel 
highness  the  reappotntment  of  the  duke  of  York 
to  the  office  of  coflmiander-in«cfaieil'^ 

The  chancellor  of  tile  exchequer  fully  acknow* 
ledged  the  responsibitity  of  ministers  lor  the 
measure  in  question,  but  contended,  tiiat  when 
sir  David  Dundas  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire, 
they  could  have  no  doubt  or  hesitatioB  as  to 
whom  they  should  recommend  to  supply  tlm 
vacancy,  the  dnke  o£  York^s  eminent  services  to 
the  army  leaving  them  no  c^ioice  i  and  no  vote 
had  passed  the  house  to  preclude  his  future  re»- 
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totfation*  Jt.  ^pes^  that  a  considerable  change 
bad  hy  tbU  time  tak^a  plaoe  in  the  minds  of  the 
WDSLjorky  of  the  memheirs  relative  to  this  matter, 
98  the  iwte8  agai«l9t  it,  oe  a  division,  were  096  to 
4/1-  Calm  rejection  had  now  succeeded  to  pas* 
atonale  e;t£fgge9rati9n ;  md  the  country  at  large 
thought  that  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made 
bf  the  martifying  exposure  that  had  taken  place, 
«Dd  the  two  years'  submissive  retirement  from 
office.  The  duke  cooo^sequently  resumed  his  situ- 
ation. 

The  practice  of  flogging,  as  a  military  punish^ 
ment^  had  beea  severely  censured  both  in  parlia^ 
meiKt  and  from  the  press;  and  the  impression 
tbeae  exposures  of  it  had  produced  uppn  the 
public^  and  especially  upon  the  soldiery,  was  so 
displ^tsing  to  the  govermnent,  that  prosecutions 
had  been  instituted  against  some  writers  who  had 
eiquressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  freedom 
on  the  subject  The  facts  and  reasonings  which 
had  been  psoduced,  however,  probably  operated 
upon  the  minda  of  the  miniatera  themselves  ;  for 
while  tiie  mutiny  biU  was  passing  through  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr  Manners  Sutton  moved 
the  addition  of  a  clause  to  give  a  power  to  courts- 
martiied  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  pku:e  of  corporal  punishment,  when 
they  should  judgp  prqp^er  ;  which  was  adopted 
wth  Jisiiversal  ccHisent 

The  measure  of  an  interchange  of  the  militias 
«f  Great  Boqtaia  and  Ireland  was  introduced  into 
Ae^  boose  of  commoov,  on  the  17th  of  May,  l^ 
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Mr  secretary  Ryder,  who  moved  for  a  biH  to  Ir^ 
vest  the  crown  with  a  power  to  that  effect  By 
a  clause  of  this  bill,  Irish  cathodics  serving  iu 
England  were  entitled  to  all  the  civil,  military^: 
and  religious  exemptions  which  they  possessed  in* 
Ireland.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  equitable  measure 
in  relation  to  which  the  fanatical  cry  of  "  No 
Popery"  had  been  raised  against  the  late  minis- 
ters. The  bill  passed,  and  the  interchange  was 
soon  extensively  put  in  practice. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  lord 
Sidmouth  moved  for  leave  to  bring  i»  a  bill  for 
amending  and  explaining  the  provision  of  the 
toleration  act,  as  far  as  it  applied  to  protes^nt 
dissenters.  In  opening  his  parpose,  it  appeared 
to  be  that  of  diminishing  the  number  of  licen^d 
tion-conforiping  preachers  of  the  lower  class,  who 
from  their  popularity  were  the  most  formidable 
rivals  to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church^ 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  therefore, 
went  to  render  necessary  such  an  apparatus  of 
testimonials  and  recommendations  for  entitling  an 
'applicant  to  a  license  for  preaching,  as  would  ol>- 
viously  exclude  many  of  the  most  illiterate  and 
disqualified  ;  an  object  apparently  favourable  to 
the  respectability  of  the  sects^  as  well  as  salutary 
to  the  cause  of  public  instruction ;  and  in  that 
view  it  was  at  first  approved  by  some  of  the  disi- 
senters  themselves.  On  sL  closer  consideiatioi^ 
however,  the  control  and  restriction  authorized 
by  it  appeared  so  adverse  to  the  principles  (rf 
toleration,  that  an  alarm  was  excited  which  pro^ 
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-duced  a  more  universal  union  among  the  separa- 
-tists,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  than  was  ever 
before  known.  The  number  of  petitions  against 
the  bill  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fronk 
•all  classes  of  dissenters,  astonished  and  appalled 
(the  house ;  and  the  mover  was  left  to  contend 
itdth  the  storm  alone.  Happily  and  wisely,  on 
the  second  reading,  this  very  obnoxious  bill  was 
postponed  to  a  distant  day. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  July, 
>vith  a  speech  in  the  Prince  Regent's  name,  deli- 
vered by  commission,  in  which  great  satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  all  the  measures  of  the  session ; 
in  particular,  with  the  wisdom  and  firmness  mani- 
fested in  enabling  government  to  continue  the 
exertions  of  the  country  in  the  cause  of  its  allies, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  activity 
.and  vigour. 

:  The  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Porti^al  still  cob- 
tinued  the  grand  theatre  on  which  the  contest 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe  was  maintained ;  and 
it  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  with  various 
success.  The  campaign  commenced  at  a  very 
early  season  of  the  year.  On  the  2d  of  January 
the  French  marshal  Suchet  made  himself  master 
of  Tortosa,  a  place  which  might  have  held  out 
much  longer,  as  its  situation  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro  afforded  it  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
supplies.  On  the  23d  of  January  marshal  Soult 
took  possession  of  Olivenza;  and  on  the  same 
clay  Spain  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
ihe  marquis  de  Romana,  who  expired  suddenly 
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at  his  head-quarters  at  Cartaxa  Within  l^^ithM 
a  month  from  the  time  of  Ibis  deat^  geneml  Me&- 
dizabd,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  contbatid  of 
his  corps,  was  defeated  by  Stmlt  with  great  foas» 

But  the  success  of  the  French  arms  sooa  after- 
wards received  a  check  on  the  heights  of  B^oasa, 
near  the  Isle  of  heoxL  Dming  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  year  marshal  Victor  had  faeenmrcupi^ 
in  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  bid;  withoiutt  efiect,  aed  even 
without  any  rational  prospect  of  its  reduction^  as 
its  peninsular  situation^  joined  by  aloi^  and  nar- 
row^ isthmus  to  the  continent,  rendered  it  inac- 
cessible to  an  enemy  that  had  not  a  fleet  ip:  attack 
it  from  the  sea ;  and  the  widfh  of  the  Irarboiir 
secured  it  in  a  great  measure  from  sustaihifig  aiiy 
material  injury  by  a  cannonade  or  bombaiidmeQt 
from  the  opposite  shores. 

On  the  25th  of  FeJ)ruary  an  armament  was 
sent  out  from  Catfiz,  under  the  oxnmasid  tif  Hieu- 
tenant-general  sir  Thomas  Grahanii,  who  diseiA- 
barked  a  body  of  Englidi,  Spaniards,  ikidJPortn- 
giiese,  at  Algesiras.  The  object  of  the  expedititin 
"WBS  to  attack  the  French  who  were  employed  in 
the  siege  ;  and  the  landing  fasBing  efifect^  on  the 
^th,  the  allied  army  arrived,  c«i  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  Mardb^  on  t^  ridge  of  Barosto,  about 
four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  river  of  Santi 
Petri.  The  ridge  extends  inland  about'  a  «nle 
and  a  half,  continuing  on  the  north  to  die  wide 
and  healthy  pl^n  of  Chiclana.  A  large  focest  of 
pines  skirting  the  plain,  and  aicircling  tbeheiglit 
at  some  distance,  terminated  the  iiver,  the  inter- 
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mmi&fi^  vp90t$  betweed  the  north  Aiie  of  tb^ 
Imght  and  ti^  forest,  beiog  uneven  and  biokta 
gFcmnd« 

In  this  ^tuation  lieutenantrgeneral  Oraham^ 
imdlhe  Spaiush  ^eneml  hm  Penas,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  attack  the  Fueoch  an&y  commanded 
by  marshal  Victor^  consisting  of  about  8000  men, 
formed  in  two  dlvitioufi,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
d]S(j{iltneandcqnipmQ£tt  The  allied  Jforceftcaree*- 
ly  amounted  to  6000  men,  of  whom  about  cme- 
half  were  £&^h.  Nothing  less  than  the  greatest 
exertions  and  the  most  determined  bravery  could 
ata&d  against  an  enemy  ao  superior  in  numbers^ 
50  eipenenced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  occiq>ying 
ao  advanti^eous  a  portion. 

In  the  commencement  of  die  action,  a  weH 
^^cmducted  and  vigoious  attack  on  tbe  rear  of  the 
enem/a  lin^  near  Santi  Petri,  by  the  vanguard 
of  the  Spaniards  under  brigadieivgeneral  Ladri- 
2abel,  opened  the  ^sommunicatinn  with  the  Isle 
de  Leon.  This  being  effected,  general  Graham 
moved  down  &om  the  position  of  Barossa  to  the 
Toixe  de  Bermesa,  about  half  the  cBstance  to 
Santi  Petri,  in  order  to  securo  a  communication 
across,  that  river,  over  which  a  bridge  ^d  been 
recently  constructed.  While  making  dus  move- 
ment he  received  intelligence  liiat  the  enemy  bad 
appeared  in  force  on  the  plain  o£  Chiclana,  and 
was  advancing  towards  the  heights  of  Barossa. 
In  coosequence  of  this  information,  considering 
tbeae  heights  as  tiie  key  to  Santi  Petri,  he  imme- 
diately made  a  counter-nutrcb,  in  order  to  support 
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the  troops  left  for  their  defence.  But  before  this 
corps  could  completely  extricate  itself  ftom  the 
wood,  the  troops  on  the  ridge  of  Barossa  wer^ 
observed  to  be  retiring,  while  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  was  rsqiidly  ascending,  their  right  being 
posted  on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

A  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  superior 
in  force,  would  have  exposed  the  aJlies  to  great 
danger.  General  Graham,  therefore,  relying  on 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  regardless  of  the 
numbers  and  advantageous  position  of  the  enemy, 
resolved  on  a  general  and  immediate  attack.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  can*- 
non,  under  the  direction  of  major  Duncan,  opeaed 
on  the  enemy's  centre.  Brigadier-general  Dilkes^ 
iwxth  the  brigade  of  guards,  lieutenant>toidnel 
Brown's  battalion,  lieutaiant-colonel '  Norcott's 
two  companies  of  the  ^d  rifle  corps,  and  major 
Acheson  with  a  part  of  the  G7th  foot,  separated 
from  the  regiment  in  the  wood,  formed  on  the 
Tight ;  colonel  Wheatley's  brigade,  with  three 
companies  of  the  Coldstream  guards  under  lieu- 
•tenant-colonel  Jackson,  separated  likewise  finom 
his  battalion  in  the  wood,  and  lieutenant^^colonel 
Barnard's  flank  battalion  fbrme4  oh  the  left:. 

The  infantry  being  thus  .hastily  arranged,  the 
artillery  advanced  to  a  more  formidable  position, 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire.  The 
right  of  the  allies  attacked  general  Bufihfs  divi- 
sion on  the  heights,  while  lleutenant-colottel  Bar- 
nard's battali<m  and  a  detachment  of  i^ortuguase 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy 's  tifrailleurs.     But 
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general  Laval's  division,  notwithstanding  the 
iiavoc  made  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  advene- 
jed  in  imposing  masses,  and  opened  a  destructive 
fire  of  musketry.  Ilie  left  wing  of  the  allies 
now  advbneed,  keeping  up  a  constant  fire ;  and 
a  most  4etermined  charge  of  the  67th  regiment 
and  the.tbree  companies  of  guards,  supported  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  wing,  decided  theiate  of  gene- 
ral LavaPs  division.  The  eagle  of  Dne  of  the 
jegiments  of  light  infantry  was  taken  by  msyor 
Oough. 

The  right  wing  of  the  allies  was  equally  sue- 
<;essful.  The  French  met  brigadier-general  Dilke^ 
on  the  ascent  of  the  ridge,  and  the  conflict  was 
obstinate ;  but  the  undaunted  bravery  and  steady 
perseverance  of  the  British  troops  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and^general  Rufin's  division  being 
driven  from  the  h€;ights,'left  behind  two  pieces 
-of  artillery.  In  less  Ihan  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action  the  enemy  be^ 
gan  to  retreajt ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
allies  prevented  any  pursuit.  The  French  lost, 
on  tliis  occasion,  about  3000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  with  one  eagle,  six  pieces  of  can^ 
non,  their  ammunition  waggons,  and  a  number  of 
horses.  General  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  sta£^  ail 
,aide-du>camp  of  marshal  Victor,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  general 
.of  division  Rufin,  who  soon  after  died  of  his 
wQ^llds.  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about 
lS40.killed  and  wounded ;  and  among  the^  were 
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a  number  of  ^ccellent  oS&oets*  Of  all  the  acttom 
tfattt  had  then  taken  pkc^  in  the  Peninsula,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  glorions  to  the  Bdtish  aims  ; 
hut  it  vms  productive  of  little  advantage.  Gencr 
nuL  Graham  had  g^ned  a  brilliant  victory,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  supplies,  he  with>- 
dt&v  the  next  day  across  the  Santi  P^tri,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Bntisfa  araus 
were  so  auccess&l  on  the  heights  of  fiarossa, 
marshal  Massena  commenced  his  retreat  firom 
^Saatar^n,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  at- 
t9ck  loid  Wellington  with  any  prospect  of  suo- 
cess.  Scarcity  of  provisions  at  length  oUig^ 
Imn  to  netiie.  Behind  him  he  had  only  a  barren 
and  exhausted  country,  with  a  hostile  population, 
circumstances  which  greatly  disteessed  his  army. 
The  British  general,  having  the  Tagus  on  Ids 
right  and  Lisbon  in.  his  rear,  was  in  a  oommai^ 
ing  position  which  ensured  ample  ffiipplie& ,  Mas- 
iiena,  in  netreating  tiirouj^  Portugd  towacds  tiie 
fivMitier,  wss  closely,  fiilbwed  by  loid  Wellington^ 
wboae  van  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Fmndi,  tm 
the.  11th. of  Marchf  and  gained  ^  oooosid^rabfe 
advantage.  Bttt  iliiis  snco^s  was  more  then  .coun- 
terbalanced by  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  sam^  day.  to  the  duke  p£  Dakntia, 
afiet  a  vigorous  resistance^ 

Massena  on  entering  Portugal  had  boasted  of 
his  detemunation  to  plant  histcagles  on  die  forte 
of  Lisbon.}  bat  his  retreat  from  JSantarem,  wiiece 
he  lefLb^md  inm  part  of  his  lieavy  artillery^  was 
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.doubtless  a  v6r^  mortifying  event  to  lum.f  tod 
fats  retreat,  tibcHigh  conducted  with  great  military 
aldS,  is  ^d  to  have  been  aLso  distinguished  *^  by 
barbarities  r^ardy  equaUedi  and  never  surpassed*^ 
Lord  WeUingtda  accused  him  of  acts  of  cruelty 

^4md  wanton  imischief,  which  would  disgrace  a 
horde  of  baibariians.  In  the  haste  of  r^eiat  th^ 
French  army  abandcmed  their  wounded,  4nd  dfis- 
ttoyed  most  of  their  baggage  and  other  enqum- 
brandesi  They  retained  till  the  close  of  March 
a  strong  post  at  Guarda,  whence  on  the  iipproach 
of  the  allied  army,  they  retired  to  iSabugal  on  the 
Coa.    Thdr  ifwsitiOii  on  that  river  was^  on  the 

.Mof  April,  attackcKi  by  the  allies  in  ferce^  and 
carried  a£b^  li  shM^  action.  On  the  foUowi^ 
day  ^tbe  Fr€a!)ch  araiy  entered  Spain,  and  cpn- 
timifid  its  retreat  across  the  Agueda. 

Lord  W^tKic^ton  now  made  arrangements  for 
tbi^  blockade  of  Ahneida,  ati^d  en^loyed  the  in- 

.^eirval  of  active  c^mtioos  in  a  vi^t  ta  the  ce^s 
ttnden^  oommand  of  siarshtd  Beresford  in  i$piu 

'  m^  Esthemadma,  lionsi^ting  of  an  united  force 
xrf*  Briti^  0^d  Pojrtu^iAeae*  After  repidsing  an 
tdtftric  fiom  the  Jrbfich  6m  the  7th  (^  April  aetr 

'  ODveniga,  heAxxik  a  pe^itiicm  whence  he  could  ^- 

:  vest  .4hat  place  and  Bada^oj^    OJivea9a  Mrren- 

JAcF^d  to  the  metoh^  on  1^  1^ ;  and  lord  Wdi- 
ttngtoa  having  l»d  art  lititeryiew  with  him,  during 
viicfa  ihey  eeit^bfirfied  the  Uockade  of  Budf^oK, 
tetiifiAed  io  Ms  arjQ6y« 

On  the  ISih  ^  April  tl»e  ibrtPess  of  OUvepfa 
smtrentd^rcd  tb  tiie  atiied  armsf^  and  it  M^as  pow 
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iletei*mined  to  lay  siege  to  Badajoz,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  were  carried  on  with  vigour  until 
the  12th  May,  when  the  readvance  of  marshal 
Soult  was  announced  by  general  Blake,  who  join- 
ed the  army  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Cadiz. 
At  a  council  of  war  then  held,  the  three  com- 
manders resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

'  With  this  view  the  siege  bt  Badajoz  was  raised, 
and  the  army  took  a  strong  position  fronting  the 
banks  of  the  Albuera,  and  extending  to  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  on  the  summit  of  a  gradual 
ascent  from  the  river.    • 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th  of  May,  the 
French  passed  the  stream  in  great  force,  design- 
ing to  attack  the  Spaniards  posted  under  general 
Blake  on  the  right,  and  to  turn  the  wing  of  the 
allies.     After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  enemy 

'  gained  the  heights,  which  commanded  the  whole 
position.     But  while  the  most  strenuous  efforts 

•  were  making  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  English 
brigades,  headed  by  general  Stewart,  were  actu- 
ally charging  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  were 
themselves  charged  by  a  body  of  Polish  cavalry 
lancers  in  the  rear,  who  did  terrible  execution. 
At  this  critical  moment,  however,  sir  Lowry  Cole 
bringing  up  the  reserve,  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  the  heights  with  great  slaughter.  Their 
attack  on  the  village  and  the  bridge  in  the  centre 

^  was  likewise  successfully  repelled  by  baron  Alten 
of  the  German  legion,  which,  with  the  division 
of  general  Hamilton,  defended  that  post;  and 
the  whole  French  army,  after  six  hours*  fighting, 
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repassed  the  Albuerawithk^meprecipitationy  but 
could  not  be  pursued  owing  to  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  the  allies^  in  cavabry.  "  Never/'  say^ 
marshal  Beresford,  ^'.  did  troops  more  gloriously 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  resqpective  countries*" 
General  Stewart  refbsed,  after  being  twice  wound- 
ed, to  qmt  the  field.  General  Houghton,  leading 
his  brigade  to  the  charge,  fell  at  their  head.  The. 
Portuguese,  under  general  Hamilton,  evinced,, 
according  to  marshal  Beresfi>rd*s  account,  the 
utmost  steadiness  and  courage,  and  manoeuvred 
equally  well  with  the  Britkh.  The  Spanish  gene^^ 
rals  Blake,  Castanos,  and  Ballasteros,  signalized 
their  zeal  and  valour;  and  mari^arSoult  himself 
is  said  to  have  acknowledged,  **  that  in  the  long 
course  of  his  military  service,  he  had  never  b^ore 
witnessed  so  desperate  and  sanguinary  a  contest.**^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  enga^ment 
BO  less  than  six  different,  nations  were  at  once 
shedding  their  blood  in  mortal  combat — ^British,; 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Germans,  French,  and: 
Poles.  The  French  army  consisted  of  near  30,000,^ 
of  which  number  4000  at  least  were  cavalry.  The 
allies  were  superior  in  infantry,  but  their  cavalry 
did  not,  exceed  2000.  The  total  Ic^s  in  killed 
and  .wounded  amounted  to  about  6000  men  ;  that; 
of  the  French  must  have  been  still  greater.  Be-; 
^eday-tbreak  on  the  18th,  marshal  Soult  began 
bis  retrograde  march  to  Seville. 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  now  recommenced  under 
the  personal  direction  of  lord  Wellington.  That 
Stress,  however,  was  of  great  strength;   aind; 
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the  ganisoDf  tlHMigh  with  Iktie  prospect  of  reliei^ 
de£mded  thepkce  with  extiraogrdinary  bravery*  la 
two  adsanlts  on  fort  Cbristovaly  the  allies  were  le- 
px&bed  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  meaa  time 
marshal  Soult  was  collecting  a.focce. for  ita  relief^ 
jointij  with  marshal  Marfnent,  the  stBCCesaor  of 
Massena,  And  on  the  iqiproaclt  of  the  two.  mair- 
shiUs,  lord  Wellingtoa  fiading  himaelf  much  in&n 
sior  in  strei^h^  retired  to  the  right  baakc^  the 
Gnadiaoa,  from  whence^  after  a  short  interval,. 
&e  renamed  his  wearied  troops  during  the  anltr|r 
heats  of  summer  into  cantonments  in  the  Lovec 
Beira. 

^  Towards  the  close  of  September  liie  British 
troops  again  took  the  field,  threatening  die  for«< 
tresa  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo  j  bnt  before  had  Wel- 
lington could  complete  his  prepaiatiotts,  general 
Marmoot  assembled  a  vast  finrce,  smiaontiiig  to 
60,000  mtn,  widi  the.  view  of  turning,  the  left  of 
his  pbsitiociy  and^either  cutting  off  his  retreat  or 
Iwcing  him  to  a;  battiie^ .  But  his  abia  aptagoaistr 
aware  of  his  design,  made  a  tmetfy  mavement 
beyond  the  Coa }  oo  which  Mannont  witfadiew^ 
towards  Salanianca.  During  theaa  opecatiens,. 
general  Hill,  who  had  been  detached  irom  the 
main  army,  being  joined  by  a  S^wnish  &ree,  ob 
die~28tiii  €£  October  surprised  and  totally  defeat- 
ed a  corps  of  the  French  under  genetal  Ganvd^ 
at  Arroyo  del  Mdino,.  the  eaemy  losing  2000 
men,  wtdi  tfaekr  artillery  and  baggage.. 

In  Spain,  CMakmia.  was  the  theadw  of  Ae  tpost 
aeiivemiiHary  q>esa1^oa0  at  the  close  oif  the  lasl^ 
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smd  tiie  banning  c£  this  yemt.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  capture  of  Tortom  by  the  Frendi 
sffmy  under  Suchet :  after  the  redaction  of  tisat 
fortress,  be  sent  a  divistoii  against  Fort  Balagaer 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  ^rhich  carried  it  on 
tiw  9tb  of  January  by  assaatlt.  It  was  next  de« 
terniined  tb  undertake  the  siege  of  TarragoiBi ; 
andt  as  a  preparstovy  action,  the  whde  Italian 
^vision  of  the  French  army  made  an  attack  upoo 
the  Spanish'  gena:xd  Sarsfield,.  January  15^  Which 
terminated  in  tibe  total  defieat  of  tlm  assailtets 
with  considerable  loss^  Tfai&  check  deferred  for 
some  months  the  siege  of  that  city*  Dnrii^  this 
interval,  liie  fortress  of  Figiieras  was  recovered 
by  surprise  by  a  body  of  Catalonians,  who  w^cre 
admitted  into  the  place  through  a  stratagem  of 
some  of  their  eoontrymea  whom  the  French  bad 
ibrced  i»to  their  service.  The  whole  French 
garrison  were  taken  in  their  beds,  withoot  a  shot 
being  fired. 

.  Hie  principal  event  of  the  summer  campaign 
m  S|>fun  was  the  siege  and  redudicm  of  Tarrsu 
gonau  Mandial  Suchet  marched  against  this  im- 
portwt  sea-port  jof  Cataloosa  about  the  end  of 
April  i  and  on  the  ^th  of  Mxyhe  completed  1^ 
inyestlnentof  it  as  far  as  the  sea.  A  furious  as* 
sank  on  the  21st,  after  great  fisaxghi&r  on  both 
csdei^  pot  the  lower  part  of  the  town,,  which  tlie 
besie^erai  had  got  acc^s  to  through  the  capture 
of  an  outwork,  in  liie.power  of  tbe  French.  The 
garrison  boiwever  st^  heM  out,  fail,  aa.  the  SSth, 
a  practicable  boreacfa  being  made,  the  assaitimta 
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rushed  in^  and  almost*  immodiateljr  carried  Ikei 
place» ..  Their  fury  liad  ba^i  toiu^  io  soch  ar 
pitch  by  .the  long,  and  san^puinary  resistaikce  thai 
had  been  made,  that  every  outran  and  jcraelty 
suffered  in  a  town  taken  by  $torm  was  imden^oae^ 
by  the  people  of  Tarragona.  Suchet,  who  ^h 
pears  not  to  have  been  unwiUing  that  a  t^ribte 
example  should  be^  given  by  its  &te  for.  the  pur«^ 
pos^  of  intimidation,  related,  in  his  account  of 
the  transaction,  that  4000  persons  were  put  ta 
death  in  the  city,  and  of  10,000  or  1^,000  more,: 
who. endeavoured  to  escape  over  the  walls,  1000 
were  sabred  or  drowned,  and  10,000;  made. pijso^ 
ners.  The  particulars  given  in  a  letter  from 
captain  Godrington  of  the  filake,  are  iilled  with 
still  greater  horrors.  By  this  conquest,  the  French 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  coast  of  Catsdonta  ^ 
and  Suchet,  marching,  into  the  interior  of  iJiat 
province,  dispersed  the  parties  which  the  marquis 
of  Campoverde  had  exerted  himself  to  raise. 
'  In  the  month  of  September  Suchet  entered 
the  province  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  27th  took 
possession  of  Murviedro.  He  then  opened  trenches 
agsunst  its  fortress,  and  made  several  attempts  to 
carry  it,  which  were  repulsed  with  cbnsiderabta 
loss.  In  the  mean  time,  general  Blake  c^Uaotad 
all  the  disposable  force  in  that^quarter  foritST&« 
lief..  He  Qccupied  the. heights  above,  the  b^aiegk 
iqg  army,  where  on  the  25th  erf  October  he.  mm 
attacked,  and,  after  a  well*  contested  battle,  sma 
(lefeated^  with.a  }o$s,  .according  to  the  fieeqiak 
accounts,  of  6,^00.  in  filled,  wounded,  aiid>pri|Kh 
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wiips.  On  tthe  foUowing  day  the  jfortress  of  Mur- 
Viedro  capHtilated,  and  its  gamsoh  remained  pri- 
soners of  war,?  Suchet  then  advanced  with  part 
of  his  army  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Valen-* 
j&x,  and  ma^  preparations  for  the  siege  of  that 
capital.  On  the  26th  of  Noveipb^r  he  attacked 
general  Blsk&s  protiecting  army,  the  cavalry  of 
which  being  routed,  the  infantry  took  shelter  in 
their  intrenched  camp.  This  was  afterwards 
'SotceAji  and  tlie  defenders,  after  losing  their  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  found  no  other  retreat  but 
into  the  City  itself.  On  the  25th  of  December 
Valencia  was  invested  on  every  side  ;  but  its  fall 
was  protracted  till  the  next  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811  the  Spanish 
Cortes  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  recognize  any  act  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
while  deprived  of  his  liberty.  In  April  they 
passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  torture,  and  refer- 
red to  a  committee  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  dmve  trade.  Other  proceedings  of  that  as- 
sembly, tending  to  the  removal  of  old  grievances, 
were — ^the  admission  of  plebeians  as  well  as  nobles 
into  tie  military  colleges  ;  the  application  to  the 
:iise  of  the  military  hospitals  of  sums  destined  for 
.the  use  of  religious  fraternities ;  and  the  abolition 
of  jurisdictional  seigniories  and  vassalage.  A 
principal  object  of  their  attention  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  constitution ;  and  a  committee  having 
bieen  aj[)pointed  for  drawing  up  a  plan  for  this 
lAirpose,  two  sections  were  read  at  a  public  sit- 
tipg  on  the  19th  of  August^  arid  ordered  to  be 
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prkted  The  prelimmaiy  article  ran  UmiCt  '<  Tbt 
soviereigntj  residtts  ementidHy  in  tbe  niitioD,  and 
tberelbri^  the  right  hjelongs  to  it,  exclusively,  fji 
establishipg  its  fundamental  laws,  wd  of  adoptr 
idg  th^  form  ofgoveriiiinent  which  it  judgeamoirt 
8uUabl^''  It  produced  a  long  debate,  the  reaubt 
of  ,wbicb  waa,  that  the  first  clauae  of  the  artie^f 
wa^  voted  by  a  great  majority ;  the  second  was 
rq^ected*  The  doctrine  of  tbe  sovereigiity  of  the 
natioQi^. however,  met  with  opposition  fnom  the 
royal  ;oouncil»  which  circulated  a  p^ier  expressly 
denying  it ;  in  consequenoe  of  whiqh  the  Cartes 
ordered  a  criminal  information  against  those  who 
concurred  in  that  measure,  and  in  the  mean  time 
suspended  them  fcom  then*  functions* 

The  eniperor  Napoleon,  during  this  year,  m^t 
principally  intent  on  his  grand  preset  of  whi^ 
excluding  the  British  commerce  from  the  conti- 
nent oi  Europe,  and  of  raising  a  navy  which,  ip 
time  might  contend  with  that  of  England  for.  tbe 
dominion  of  tbe  sea.  On  the  1st. of  Jaoiiaiy  tjie 
annexation  of  the  great  commercial  cHy  of  Hant- 
burg  to  the  French  eajpire  was  announced  % 
the  display  of  the  French  flag,  and  a  puUic  pvo- 
clamation.  The  plan  of  a  n\arine  cmiscripti^n 
was,  by  Napoleon's  order,  presented  to  tke  se- 
nate, and  of  course  received  its  ratifioatioi%r  lit 
consisted  in  converting  the  military  into  a  namil 
ccmscription,  in  the  thirty  maritime  departmeiMB 
of  tbe  empire.  For  the  purpose  of  reCru^ng  dJNs 
navy,  yopths  from  the  age  of  18  to  16  were,  to^ 
selected  and  trained  in  the  necessary  mancsuviw; 
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and  a  decree  was  passed  fer  placitig  16,000  con^^ 
seripts  df  eacti  of  the  claases  x)f  >181S,  1614,  lSli?» 
ata4  t8l6,  «U^  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the 
mikiioe/  At  the  isame  'time>  siBamen  #erje  wl- 
leckad  from  all  parts  of  d^  empire,  to  man  the 
*eet  at  Antwerp;  In  the  spifit  of  forcing  eVea 
mct^t^  to  eoiifc^m  Ui  his  will,  this  0xtraordmar]r 
person  iflonied  a  decree  enjoining  the  pffltiire  c^ 
beetroot  and  woad  to  a  large  extent,  to  supply 
the  plaice  of  the  ^ugaivcane  and  indigo  plant;  thus 
auper^ediiig  iStke  necessity  of  colonial  impoitatibh. 

An*  event  exciting  apparently  universal  joy 
^fou^out  iVaiipe,  was  llie  birth  of  dn  heir  to 
Ole  eknpire  od^e  SOth  of  April  ISll.  He  was 
christened  in  great  pomp  by  Ijie  name  of  Napo** 
leon;  and  upon  this  infant  was.  conferred  the 
title  ($i  ^*  king  of  Rome  J*'  thus  reviving  a  title 
whidi  h^d  been  for  many  ages  dormant  The 
yofing  potentate  was  welcomed  with  all  the  ex- 
trivagane  adulation  asually  bestowed  on  the  heirs 
of  ab»i)|itte  monarchy. 

On  ^e  17th  of  June  $  French  national  ecde- 
eiadtical^<^outieil  was  opened  at  Paris  in  great  form 
and  stbte.:  The  objetet  of  it  was  that  of  si^plying' 
the  ntimerous  vacancies  in  the  episcopal  order, 
wiiiefi'  the  pcipe's  determined  refusal  to  institute 
Che  bishops  ^  the  emperor'^  nomination  had  qc*^ 
eai»oned.  It  wias  tfaerefbre  declared  in  theMpc^ 
ofijthfe  state  of  the  empire,  that  the  concondat 
between  France  and'  the  see  of  Rome  no  longer 
llkisited  )  *and  ^that  the  Ikte  of  ^^soopttoy  would 
lidiW»ftM*h'bc  attached  to  tiie  delibfe^^^ns  of  the 
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^cmfreil  bf ^Paiiis.  But  inicoBtroikd'  asjtiie^ifrijit  :(tf 
Ndi{iole6h  Mt3&  inM  -otiim  matteiB,  it^pearfi)that 
heTdttnfd'it-  tidcestory  to  lexenaselscMBCDoatl^j^. 
ment ' wi^  i^eiq^t  to  •  eodesmstictL  aifeiFS.trf^tfk 
a;  VieN^  ^^babiy 'tb  tondliate  IJie  .affect»M»  of  r)^ 
ilfe^  ^tibjects  in  Ett^and,  sf&d  toidieeeleraterliif^ 
itol^titiare  'pr€|>ii[ratioQ%  id  the  liioBttfeofr  SofilctaP^ 
be^^hid  diej)arted  oti'  a  tour  to  t^e.:sea  cmsk  rM 
Bbdlogh^  he  ordered  his  *  flotilla  .tomafee  Hr 
attelck'on  the  English  frigate-lying  oflF:  that  port, 
xilrhiKh*  terminated  only  in  his  mortificatiwi  S  .  He 
jJrbceeded  to  view  aU  the  works  and  JihippHo^  at 
Otetend,  Fhishing^  and  Antwerp,  iu  which  /viii^ 
)ieii3  said  to  hafve  found  much  to  flaltei:  his^pidde 
i^dd  elevate  his  hopes*  At  Ameterdaini)  ^mo^^ 
ed  with  the  title  of  the  third  city  of  t£ie«iip^|^^ 
iie  Wlis '  received  with  all  the  demf natmtion»  of 
Jdytind'  attachment  which  are  sofjeaaily^piroicu^ied 
to^grdtify^  the  feelings  of  a  present  maater ;  and, 
^frdtd  the  impeirial  palace  of  that  city,  he  iasu^da 
series  of  decrees  to  r^ulate  the  internal  jgov/^M'^ 
tnent  c£  HbUand  ;  the  purpose  of -^hicb.  w*5t  to 
assiinilate  its  institutions  iu  f^e  mdst  perfect  m^j^ 
nw  with  dhose  of  ^*  the  groat  nation"  in. wbj^ it 
w&s  now '  merged;  ?  During  this  time,  ^  fip4,  aj^r 
his  wtera  to  Paris,  the  ismperor  wftaiaeliy^tfin- 
giged  in^  negociaitions  with  the'north€Wf,p^Wi?S*# 
the  toteeqittQcesrQf  ^hid)>i¥)€^^$!90Q.:to  be4)$fHH- 
ftstcd.  ThQ^year)clod4d  wi^  an  rin^nK^a^.HSfill 
<hr'120;(»0«ai»sbript3of,the.y^ril^lj^^  r-rt  >,// 
'■  Tlie  homiMaiked  qourt  of  Yieitoa;  m^  .^wefly 
occupied  at  this  time  with  attempts  to  restwe  its 
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^kpfdaited-retEoMroesi;  one  of  !the  mefijns.  of  doing 

which  was  the  sale  of  eoeleslafittcal.  e6taAe$ntp  m 

^^cmsiderable  exteot    The  dtei  of  tiuiiig^uy  wf^ 

<^t>€li^ed  in'August  y  and  in  the  be^niqg  of  $i^ 

l^tnber  dai^  emperor  repaired  thither,,  laiid  ^^^  ^ 

pdper  containing  the  prc^osais  rof  'gov€^naiei>f; 

*f dative  to  matters  of  revenue*    Some  offf^ti^ff^ 

€i|>peaMngi  a  declaration  twas  made  on  the  part  pf 

ihe  etnperw,  that  he  would  not  allow  aoy  re^^- 

•an^  to  be  made  to  his  measures  from  the  Hufi^ 

g£(rian  states*     His  subserviency  to  the  prcgi^cts 

^  his  soH-&)-Iaw  was  evinoed  by  a  note,  to.th^ 

^(^dtholder  of  Austria,  directing  that  a  free  pos^ 

age  and  allnec^sai^y  supplies  shoidd  be  graqite^ 

-f  o  the  Freneli  troops  on  their  march  through  bis 

•teriitorises/  ,   .     ,r  I,., 

^    In  dth^r' parts  of  Germany  every  thing,  v^as 

^SWbt&i^ve  to  the  will  of  Napoleon.  •■  The  du(jhjr 

^OkteHburg  Was  annexed  to  his  novtherh  ^en^ine 

'^9fi^^tiit'6ppomtiimi  on  noiother  plea  than;  that  ^ 


6»nf^d^fation  'of-the  -RMoe.  This  league^  the 
*iJWS!!ftftpi#ce  oPiNapoleM^  pcKcy,  was  .n<^>  be- 
miSSdf^  <^am]'comequtnee  ^fiiom:  its  «x*eat  of  ter- 
4«ft*firt»dnp«pafetiotti  iltsoowdHgent  of  troojis 
•was  fixed-'iMl»/6efim4ft  j  •  and  this  hfkiyt  in  ,tfte 
^^ateftirf  WfesRfakBr/  into  tbcQpay/ctf  ffirancte^oatld  an 
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army  eomposed  tt6m  k  was  m^mH^hg^  in  tte 
yleitiity  of  Menfz^  - 

Tbd  poKfitoi  8ta««*  of  S^e4ei>  i|i'  tUs  year  wai^ 
tmSh  tro  aclircelj  to  be  rdducible^lociiiiy  fis^deor 
k>tir  w  fbrtn.  Tik^  l^adtftg'paft  in  the  admi»iirt^i% 
tion,  taken  by  a  iVeficfawan  to  dealt^o^  sucoeBsor 
to  the  crowD^  tiaturally  iodticed  the  lexpeotedoip^ 
that  Fretich  int^Fests  would  pr€doitii^t%  and  tb^ 
deckration  of  "war  agaimt  Englaod  wa»  I4)pareii1h 
ly  a  iresult  of  Uiis  infiiieiic^  ^  y^t  the  wiu*  botweeiot 
the  two^  edtintries  was  rather  nomiiial  ^aH'reat 
The  Wax"  was  un^o|ni]at  with  the  Shs^odiab  tiirti<H^ 
and  the  crdwn-prineo  himself  1legai>  to  display 
indtcationft  of  bding  toore  swayed  by  tlie  qo^- 
ddration  of  his  future  ^vere%nty>  than  by  a^oli- 
ment  to  a  former  master.  In  Marcb  'the  king^ 
issued  d  |)roeIamation  sigtiifyingf  that  on  account 
t>f  ill  hcialth  he  had  found  it  necessary  &j^  the 
present  to  ikrithdriW  frOm  public  af&irs,  and  hdd 
transferred  the  royal  authority  to  the  erownt^ritice* 
A  conscHption  of  SO^OOO  men  was  now  p^*  in 
execoticm }  but  it  Mrafr  attef^ded  with  iosun^eelaoni^ 
amohg  the  peasantry  in  various  paftsi  wibiefa  wtoe 
not  quelled  without  bloodshed*  Sir  Jiitties>  iSau- 
iriarez,  who  had  th^  commdnd  of  the  English  fiMt 
ill  the  Baltic,  this  sonMii^r  entered  ittt<^'U*Aega- 
<riltion  with  the  Swedish  goveffiiAentvc^i^e^  to 
some  detained  ships  i^ritb  colonial  p^chweyifiMin 
^hieh  a  mutual  desire  of  beitig^  upon  iQiioiid  iimi- 
cable  termfc  wte  vei'y  fq^parent*  A»d/  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  admiral,  in  ]i0t  only  allowing 
coasting  vessels  to  pass  unmolested,  but  fgwiog 
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thUfa  pcotflctiittH  waft  highly  daJ^&4St0vy  td  th? 
Swedish  natioti* 

The  hostUity  of  Dimmitrjk  toirardfl  Engklnd 
adntuMied  witbdtkt  BJMidtamti  mi  tjm  proximity 
of  itiii^  poirer  of  Fimnc^^  io  confcequoilee  of  tho 
Gambit  wis^xatiom^  u^oasarily  rendered  .her 
silbtervient  to  it9  poUtios^  .  A  great  proportiMi  x)f 
ikb  DaDi$h  seamen  wfere  allowed  to  enter  the 
Frenoh  service^  their  chief  eniployment,  at  home 
being  in  priviteers  and  gun^boats  against  the 
British  trader  The  most  cdusidetable  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  IhuHes  during  this  year,  ,was 
to  attempt  to  recover  ibe  isle  of  Anholt  firom  the 
SBgliab..  On  the  ^tb  of  March  a  Danish  :ao^ 
tiJAs^  with,  tfoc^s  on  boards  constituting  a.finice  of 
iwarly  4000  men^  landed  on  the  island,  aod  an^de 
an  attack  on  the  Bnglish  fottificatiops^  ganispj^ed 
by  doo  more  than  3Q0  meB<  Theit  operatioost 
however,  weie  so  ill  directed^  that  after  repeated 
efl^tts,  in  whmh  n^  want  df  courage  appeared^ 
•they.'W^;e  i^ulsed  with  tiie  loss  (^  their  com«> 
aAaaderi/  e^d  mmy  killed  and  bounded.  A  body 
oif'^OOieifthenH  unable  to  get  back  to  their  boats^ 
iwere  obUgedto  sbrjrettdw  themselves  prisoners  of 

uTjoEiissiftiQoA^ued  thcem^^ut  t^is  year  to  waste 
Its /pN^alioftt And: revenues  in  its  w;ar  with  the 
fnQttQma(a(f#rte^  vMck  r^«as,. carried  on  with,  the 
(f]m)str^ofoipe  e£fertB  on  h^th. sides.  At  tbe.dpse 
io£  the  ytmt  thefRus^iiin  lurflptsJtiad  decidedly  ob* 
itMrtd  that /Superiority  i{^h*^^iUl  apd  dis^pliine 
.must  r always  .  fittally  obt^n  over  blindnlf?^^"^* 
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eq^gage  iiiimelf  frprn  the  biirdeb;of'^a<iwaKo^tiQii4 

llim  of  a.Kiare  seiioos  ^kind.*  ^HetMM»  rnHkf  ibe 
Qi^y  contioantalf  .^by^ereigti}  •  cafxabtexnf  -^isgerfmif 
hia^od^ptendencei  agamst  thut  pow^Cr  'V^uebraim^ 
^4  at  ootfuog  less.than  readeriii^Att'Eliropet-sufaM 
servient  to  its  views ;  and  his  resolution  to  nmn^ 
toin  ^hat  dignified  posiiibn-wiuai  .now  to  to' (put 
ta.tbe.  pcpof.  Hie  scheme  ¥^iicfe  ther^(»b|>emto 
Nappleon*  had  formed  for  rtniniog  the^inanceisjitf 
S^land,^  by  Clotting  off  her  comtner^jal  coimid% 
njlcation.  with,  the  continait  of  E\irQp^,feqmteA 
annntv^aai  concurrence  in thei tneaos.pffqpc^^' 
aff4'hQ,had  effected  this  purpeae  so:  fluv^itibfsdnb^ 
Q^xfli  'POt  ^brook  any  obstacle  to  itstcom^l^tiDni: 
^ut, the. English  traide  with  Rusttik^iwi^itodni^ld 
p^cta^t  txx  that  ^empire,  to  be  reaiiUy  rcMoitfcid^^ 
ly^ypOf  the  ti^bility  derived  a.  greotrj^hasoeo^ 
Hmr,  relven(^eB  ffi^ofii  (the  dale  ^f  pitodacts  t^i  wimftt 
Gr^atvBffitam^  wa&  the  pirincipdi  iiiifu^d^  ^iMNibt 
iX)iweiioas  with  the^niieici)ntile;itrteii«atcf>J^^ 
w,fire jeitremely  intimate^  ^  Oo  thts'titicciomitiEngii 
lish  gooddhad  nevior  be^i  oomimtted^  tkeSsaemsA) 
in  that  country,  and  British  colonial  prod^x^wiiilt 
admitted  into  the  Busakun.  jponts  ih.d3ieuttml'4ipfe<i 
tow8« '  Tl»e  .presence  iOf>  dMir  iEog^ish  fleefi  m'l  th^l 
Biajitipiduring  the  sxMninear  co^dv|»>t&tlfofirQkcak> 
sionk^^^siQime  relaxation  of  the  aystem  ^fci^mmn^f 
cial  exdujsion^^  whi^h.^^ve^iiimbrage  ^tcr^t^^ruteV 
of  Erance.  Other  caitses  of  diflferemrei'srtbwptodt 
between  the  courts  of  JPeteflsbucgj^nd  JP^w^^ttiU 
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abkHtett  Ae'teiJpeF'Vf  Rti^^  M  Ib^'ddseUf^He 

whk* W'tfae  ^sttteg  >  year  *  bii^^ftrfli!  'IHW  ^teH 

nif?he' state ttf'^aflSlJrs^betWeenGrea*  ^rkHih  iM 
tte^'ti^mted^  iSfotetr  9flU  teniaiAed*  tfii^dja^e^' 
B§tffepiitt:lb©  yeai*  Mt  Fostenf  wa*  '^ent^w^t^^sts 
«iiroyj^tva»Ydiflat7  arid  'pl6ii)i)[>dt^tikr^:  IHr^ 
ii^lmg'iiS'theSiifgliilh  government  M^  defteftibi^.^ 
qd^tooniaintefai^'thfe  fk^  mdets  in  d<)tibdi*,'%Bi 
Afa|{uteuld>  be  effeejed.  In  the  ^month  bf  ^^ttfy 
an(»t»idet^  mdofunter,  originaiting'insdme^M^ 
ofr'iiovd^etijqiwtte,  obcnrred  be#€Sen^a'Bl-i<felif 
afc<foi«ip4liii!e]ricatt  fr^ate;  The*  iwo  gbf¥rrittteri'ftt 
i^fl^fdiMrvm^ed  ^iittentiotial^htdMiMty  ;  btit  ^ 
tftwfe'^llin^Hi^iukd^tainutuaHmt^^^  On.tf)^' 
moeUng  dfi^cdngre^B  ont4th  Movieiftb^,  jrfesideht' 
'Mftddfecni  amiotincf^  •  *^  the  ri^fcteifeity  of  pu'ttnig 
ttef:*U*rtt«a 'States  iAio  a^  arrndnr  and  attiCnase 
defliudtd^dr  iby'-the  eti«te^  and  ^^ri^eispotitdSng  with* 
il»0^iia4^<^4«^  spirtt^aud  ^^xpectafion*  !**  Hi  also 
e^i^^M^rMtrch  dissati^^M^on  wtth  tHe  coiirt  of 
IMmee  ibi5lt»id8Uyln/restoring'thfe  great  amount' 
o*'>iton»itiia  -seizurAsi^  aird  for  the  restriction* 
ifflpW«*DAf>thfeif 'ttade  in*  the  French  dominions^. 
Tlite'7cottIitiittee>iof  odn^re^/^ in  their  rep6rt^  on 
the  »|jresident^S»' speech,*  expressed  themselves  4h 
still nstron^^riterms'fespecttti^  their  wroAgs,  arid 
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reeoHMflieodeA  vigqrcmi  ifteMiires  of  pifepiafratiaii 
by  iatid  and  sea<  Such  ifdas'ihfe  menaciiig  ^apoit 
of  B&an  in  that  qUatter  Mith  whidb  di«  jeiir 
olbsfed.  '  '  •  -  '  '■  '  • 

South  Atderite  was  nbw  iivvelyed  in  oH  the 
misierids  of  civil  war^  Iil  Mexioo»  severld  fmi^ 
gumary  engagemento  darifig  the  last  dod  pi'ascbit 
year  terminated  in  a  decided  soperioiity  of  tht 
Iroyaliiits.  The  confederaciy  df  Veoazuela  plslted 
general  Miratida  at  the  head  of  ^eir  forces,  ud 
felt  themselvey  sU^ong  eHoii^  to  meet  in  cioi^;refl5 
and  issue  a  declai^atibn  of  indepetldence^  conceir^ 
ed  in  language  not  less  foiisible  than  that  of  the 
North  Americans  on  their  septoUnion  from  Grtot 
Britain^  In  the  viodroyblty  of  BUditos  Aytcf^ 
the  capital,  with  the  greater  part  <^the  province 
had  adopted  tifie  cause  of  independence  y  while 
Monte  Video,  through  its  coiitiezibn  wifth^Gafdis^ 
Was  held  firin  to  the  interest  of  the  mdllier' coun- 
try. Elio,  the  hew  viceroy^  i  ma»  of  a  T^eroQs 
character,  on  his  arrival  at  that  town  ipsited  a 
proclamation  for  the  captute  and  ebnfiscatitai  ^f 
all  the  vessels  which  should  attempt -to  eiiler  or 
^liit  Buenos  Ayres  subsequently  ft>  the  15th 
April ;  and  with  his  squadron  if£  aa^ed  shtps^he 
blockaded  that  harbour^  Thtf  unpleadant  aitua- 
tion  in  which  the  capital  Was  tbils  placed,  oeea- 
sioned  an  army  to  b^'  seAt  to'il^isiege*tor'Afoitte 
Video;  and  Mo,  who*  attempted  to  protect fk, 
was  defeated,  atvd  forced  toftakie  shelter  wiHioti 
its  wallsi  '    ■  '     '  '  ^  ' 
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:  Xb^  dqulldron  ftdm  Monte  Video  dow  bombairdi' 
€d.  9iAenQ0  Ayte$f  but  occasioned  nore  klarm  thati 
Blid0ht«f ;  and  the  juntd  of  the  capital  took  pds^ 
^essitHl  of*)K)m6  English  merchant  vessels  for  their 
ilefeiica^  th^  cirewi^  c^  whidi  were  ready  to  leiid 
their  .services^  A-  negodaticm  wto  tiow  commenc- 
;ed  &r  a  eessation  of  hostilities  $  during  ^bich 
Jhe  £ngG«h  admiral  De  Coilircy  atriVed  in  tfai 
iciv6r  La  Flatai  and;  insisting  on  thefr^e  entrance 
iikf  I^itiah  Isbips  into  the  river»  cfbtiunbd  the  ce- 
moyal  of  the  blockade  with  recipect  to  them. 
The  Bottuguese  government  of  Brazil  now  deter- 
mined to  tdce  the  part  of  Old  Spiiin^  and  sent  a 
body  of  6000  meti  to  the  assiBtan<ie  of  Elio,  vfhith, 
•mttii^kig  ne&r  Mbiite  Video  on  10th  September, 
broke  off  the  negociation. 

The  moat  splendid  naval  achievement  of  this 
ydaf  was  the  Qon4ue8t  of  the  Isle  of  Java,  by  aiti 
armani^Bt  fitted  out  frdm  Madras^  undidr  the  im- 
medt^  duipi^eadf  lord  Mlnto^  who  ac^otnpanied 
thOiOiipdditmi  in  peiton^  the  troops  being  placed 
upderi  the  able  command  c^sir  Samuel  A.uchtniuty. 
On  the  ^tb  of  August  a  landing  was  ejected 
'witbolit  o^oeition  ^  few  leagues  ea&t  of  the  city 
of  ^ftttvini  wbiOfa  siurrendered  almost  on  the  first 
iiumn^ns;  the  Dutoh  forces  under  general  Jahk- 
Aotts,  Amounting  (to  lOJOOQ  xtm^t  l^etiiing  to  an 
intrcmched  C4mp  near  €ojmeli8i  Hmc  they  were 
attftoked  by  the  British  on  the  S6th,  and  after  a 
igatiant  reailtan<re  the  lined  wc^e  forced,  the  fort 
of  Cornelis  stormed,  and  the  Dutch  army  routed 
with  terrible  slaughter;  the  whole  10,000  men 
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Jailiisens  fled  ^ifb^'a  ftw'  e^vaftry  't0  tiie  ^dt^^aiibft 
of  thirty  ^ffltes,  if^here  he  emt^ld)^^  biniself  ^te 
tJoHectffag'all  hiaf  HBttimning  fofde  ft»  the  ctefen^fe 
bf'the'mstcrftheiskDd.  Sir  Satraud  Auciifttu^i 
however,  ptished  bis  success^  "with  Vigoaf>  «tnd 
tiia^hing  to  Samar<mg,  whitiier  general  Jaaaseiiis 
hkd  retired,  he  took  piossessioii  of  it  'withoiset^ap- 
^osltibn.  When  atK>ther  attempt  at  resistant  had 
4)een  frustratfed,  an  armistice  took  place,  which 
jConeluded  with*  the  surremler  of  the  Eui^eM 
-troops;  and  the  deKvery  of  the  whole  inland  df 
Jdva  to  the  British  arms:  The  smidl  -isbnfdMof 
Madnra  also  submitted ;  and  thus  not  a  vest^e 
,Was  left  of  the  eastern  dotriinion  lof^the  <S^»Htti- 
Batavian  empire.  -        '  "  '^  *vxii 

•  Opposing  fleets  were  now  m  longer  ^to^  b* 
found  on  the  ocean  ;  but,  in  the  ablBen(2*6?'6f^(fte 
-pride  and  pompof  war,  the  Jifubfee  attemkriiHvas 
arrested  by  a  remarkably  gall^fcaiotJarf '61?*^ 
*Btogiish  squadron  of  four  frigates,  «f*which^<ft^ 
tain  Hos^be  Was  the  commodoi*e.  *  It  ot^rte^^bS 
the  north  point  of  the  island '<#  L*«fiha^oh'^lJi* 
<*6ast  of  Dahnatia,  which :  the  ^eri^yhSd^SBfei 
^nt  to  fortify  and  garrison;'  On  tb6.i8tfi'^ 
ftf arch  the  English  cdnimodT&iTe'de8k?fie*anPI«»Bli 
^ce  of  five  frigates  andsibc  ^fn^ierVeSfiW^ji^wdh 
'5©0*  troops  on- board/  CottficMrtg  in^hfe^i^lBia^riJl^ 
the  *French  commodtore^  bore^  down'  In'  two  'd^ 
giotos  to  attack  *  the'  Bnglishf  •  v^ho  f(/rkted^^^% 
fcl6sl^ifti6  to  r^cd^e  him.  V  Tli^^&ctlori  crt!iimi6ik*- 
ed^  by  ^n  attemjit  df^ilie  ft-^ttch  McohMftJrtid^^tb 
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(W>  J  it^  >roCkB,  r ,  ,The. ,  action  *  fWas .  siiU,.  ^iaint^i?i^4 
«i^th  gm^t  fur5r,;,tUl  t^pof  ,tiieJfk«iw:h  ,fi%^ 
sf^ijl^,. '  TiiTQ  Qtbe^  cfQwdiE^  ,saiL£)r  the^pprt  c^ 
i^m»%  ^wdi  tl)^  .^sfiiall  ve88(d$.  di^ersed^  ini  ^U 
.  diir^c^ti&Ba.  The,  -.  result  pf ;  t^is.  .actiDn,. .  wbiisik 
mokwBim>tg  fllmivmst  .briUiaiU:  achieveqwnjts.^ 
tbyeJStitish,  navy^i  yt^a  ihQtburmngof  thp  adii(i^,pf 
the  bf^ve  French  commodore,  who  was  kiU«d^ 
tber^Wig^^^ot,.  wd  the  capituiiB  of  two  othe^. 
A  fpwtbytwhioh.h^  strujck  her  oolouts,  ttxd^w^ 
QfpQuAumty  of  stealing  ;^wa}7,.  aiikL  wits  ^m  isain 
redaimed  a^  lawful  prize  by  captain  Hdste*  The 
losa  of  the  EqgUsh  amounted,  c.to.  ^oa.in  .kiUed 

fjwi  Svcmt^ded.    ,  ,  ,  .  :, .  ,  ! • 

i/  Ij^.jfchfe.  w>ath  6f  May  itf  this  year;  ^sever^e 
f^n^c\fjifif>k:  sMce  in  1^  J^dian  Sea jc^.  J|ada* 
S^^9%Ntw^6ii  ,an/,Eng%h:  andJElrencb  squa* 
f^c^N  T^ba^ee?  Frq^i?^  ,frigafce&. vwith  tfioops.icak 
fym^hfi^nngi  appeared  pff  i  the  Jilawritiufi^  a^ 
^I>^9€^^a,way9a  dispavwivg  that  tbe  islapd Ji^ 
^eftj^pptju^e^ft captain  ^chcwftb^gof  tbe.Astiis» 
V^fjg^,,  conjecturing:  tb^^t^: they  wpujd  mafee/lor 
»WWf>^vayf9lJi?i!?ed.^epi.,tbi^  apcoippai^e^ 
Jby i,two.iOther  i  frigates  and  a  slpcj>  ;of  y(u^.  Qa  the 
SOth  cM^y  the;  pOi^my  waa, disiJWierad.  nemr  JquJ 
JPoint^  .;^[^(Jag«$ti;ikr,  jvhenj  a  partjjali^^ni^piejjit 
tp(*,.pla?fi,;MwhHch  the  E^ji&ii.i*i|>;  Galatea 
j?jii^w<l]6e,p>ucb  m  ber  m^ats  tba*  «te  «uWiO(i^ 
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he  Imki^i  agoiri  into  ^sclMfu  )Ota  the  neic'Cllar^ 
the  engagenuent  i¥M  renewed,  4Dd  ^e  Fneotii 
cummodore's .  ship  cf  forty^four  guns  aiid  '470 
men,  x)f  whom  ^00  were  pioked  tiroop^  fi^Uctr, 
mfiter  being  leduced  to  a  wBeek.  Another  firigato 
stru<d^,  but  according  to  the  l^^n^  custoni  made 
ks  ^09^pe.  The  English  sqimdron  tiien  pf<k^ed^ 
ed  to  Tamati^va^  which  had  been  repdssestdd  by 
the  French,  and  obliged  ih&  fort  and  vessels  tin 
the  harbour  to  surrender;  among  whieh  was  a 
ingfite  of  fortj«*fi»ir  guns^  that  bad  been  in  the 
late  action. 

.  The  clodie  of  this  year  was  remarkable  ibr  vio- 
lent storms  oooasioning  great  losses  at  sea,  t£ 
which  the  British  navy  partook  in  liiil  propetti^HU 
On  the  4th  of  December  t^e  Saldanha  fixate, 
ihe  honourable  captain  Fakenhavif  was^  lost  off 
Lough  Swilley,  on  the  northern  coast  of  'ir<^aM^ 
and  every  soul  perished.  A  dreadful  gal^  in 
the  Gennan  Ocean  on  the  @4th  December  wte 
much  more  extensively  fatal.  The  Hero,  €a|>tflttA 
Newman^  of  sevenfy^bur  guns,  esdorting  a  con- 
voy from  Wingo  Sounds  ran  on  the  Haak  SoUMod 
off  the  Texel,  and  every  attempt  to  saiv^  the  crew 
being  ind&ctm^l,  the  ship  went  to  pieces  And/ the 
whole  of  the  cvew  were  IcsU  Several  vessels  of 
the  convoy  shared  her  &te.  On  the*  same  cbs- 
astrous  day,  the  iSt  George  of  ninety-ei^bt  gunil^ 
admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  c^taiq  Atkins,  sailnig-  homci  "fe^m 
the  Bakiq,  were  stranded  ion  the  wtestern  cpastof 
North  Jutland.    The  consequence  wm  that  4idth 
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ware  dotimly  lost,  and  miLy  six  mea  saircKl  firpia 
one  JiBip^  and  eleyfti  frmn  the  <Almr, 

Atpimg  the  domestic  ooourrences  o£  tba  ymt 
ii  may  hejAteresfiiigio  ineiitiQii^  tini^  a  ctosjus^of 
4^  pD|»ilatk>n  of  Great)  Britam  *««»!  token  thiK 
lioar,  jes^bitiiig:a  result  Ughly  favouraU^  to  th^ 
firosp^y  of  the  kingdom^  The  total  of  the 
population  returned  in  1801  was  10iQ4Sy64<6 ) 
that  of  1811  was  l%/i6%144fi  eodiihitiiig  an  in* 
crease  €£  Jl,6ll,8Sr@,  of  which  .almost  evary  town 
and  distoict  numbered  had  a  share.  If  such  at 
increase  aj^ears  scarcely  credible  duriiig  teA 
years  chiefly  ppent  in  war,  the  excess  may  partly 
be  a(^buted  to  greater  attention  in  omkiag^tbe 
v^txaoA,  which  probably  was.  the  real  case ;  y«t 
vaiioup  circumstances  lead  to  the  opinicm,}  that 
ttbe  .country  had  actually  reeved  a  ccmsiderable 
additiea  of  peqile  durii)g  that  period.. 
..  The  interior  tranquillify  of  England  was  little 
disturbed  du|ing  the  greater  part  of  the  yeaaf, 
butrtawarda  the  dose  of.  it  aerious  tumults  broke 
out  in  the  districts  of  the  hosiery  maaufactory, 
pai:tii9ularlyi  in  tiie  county  of  Nottingham;  They 
-were  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  many  woil^- 
-meilr' partly  owing  to  a  decrease  in  demand  fixr 
>the.  articles  manufacture^  and  partly  to  the  in- 
vmtion  of  a  wide  frame  £br  weaving  stockings, 
by  which  a  oonsideri^le  saving  of  labour  was 
e&oted.  The  first  attacks  of  the  ri(^rs  wei^e 
directed  agiunst  these  fkames  :.  they  commenced 
oni4iie  iOtb  4^  November  oear  Nottingham^  and 
WMercdntifiued  witb  augm^orted  d&ring,  attended 
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^^ith  oiitvi^es  of  other  kinds..  The  riotoi»  tBpmt 
extended  to  the  manufactoiing  distriotSt  c^  Bar^^ 
bysbire  and  Leicestetshif^,  though  yoftoighatn 
]«^as  still  the  centre  of  tL^  mischief,  iittmben  of 
^frames  were4estroyed  during  the  monl^  of  De- 
iioemberf  but  it  was  not  tdl  the  next  year  ihat 
the  evil  spread  so  far  at  to  becbinean  objectof 
serious  attention  tol  tha  governmeittz    . 

>  The  cmly  branch  of  th^  house  of  Boudbon 
which  at  Xhis  time  retained  any  reli^ues  of  its 
ibrmer  dignity,  was  thatiwbich  rdgned  in  Sicily 
iby  the  courtesy  of  Great  Britain. .  Yet  the  con- 
duct of  tbe  court  of  F^lernu^  and  particular  of 
the  queen,  who  governed  the  king  and  kii^doiii^ 
iwas^such  as: to  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
upoU;  the  measui*es  best. adapted  to  the  present 
^criticar  circumstances. .  A  British  force  had  been 
maintained,  at  a  vast  expense  in  tl^  ;blaiid,  and 
osiibsidies  grafted  to  the  monarchy. which  iiad 
,been  perverted  to  purposes  far  difierieat .  &dm 
those  of  defence. !  As  the  .reignsng  family  were 
.notoriously,  the  dejects  of  .the  public  scord  mid 
abhorrence,  it  was  deemed  highly:  requisilis  by 
the  British  government  that  some  po^itiesd  ji^- 
i^ms  ^hoiild  be  efiected  jfor  tilie^general  aa(ja&c- 
tibn. .  But  this  [design  caUed^forth  jdl  the  j:age.of 
,tbe  queen,  and  was  niueh  more  Ibe  object  of  .her 
.dread  than  any  conseqiiences  that  co(uld  residt 
ftom  putting,  herself  ufidec  the  .protectioD  of  tte 
Frendx  emperor.:  Such  of  the  nobles  as  were 
disposed  to  the  Fxench  inteiiest  were  favoujcaUy 
^received  at  court,  while  those  who  were  kwwfn 
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to  he  itttaKiiied'tb  Great  Britain  were  persecuted 
CMT  imprisoned^  "  That  wicked  woman,  the  queen 
of  SSdily/'  said  Napoleon,  "  proposed  to  me  to 
make  a  second  i%citian  vespers-^to  massacrie  ali 
the  English  in  Sicily,  if  I  would  afterwards  sup- 
port berP'  Lord  William  Bentinck,  appointed 
aoilwnador  to  die  comt  of  Palermo,  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  he  found  its  disposition  such  as 
made  it  necessary  f<M:  him  to  return  for  fresh 
instructions. 


CHAPTER  yill. 

1812. 

iJrtJS  y^w,  on  the  history  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter,  will  long  be  distinguished  in  the 
attoals  ^  Great  Britain^  by  the  extraordinary  and 
iinportant  events  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
][faarUament  of  the.  United  Kingdom  was  opened 
byxroffiinketon  on  the  7th  of  January.  ^   ^ 

The  «oQncii  appointed  to  assist  the  '  ' 
qoeeii,  aid  who  were  directed  by  the  regency  act 
to  make  a  report  every  three  months  of  the  state 
of  ^0  king's  health,  had  hitherto  encouraged  the 
expeetation  of  a  favourable  result.  They  now, 
IiMrever,  acknowledged,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of 
bA^  t^e  physicians,  his  Majesty's  complete  and 
fioat  recovery  was  improbable.'' 

VOfc^'III.     -  tu 
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At  an  earty  period  of  the  session  Mr  Berchdl 
^posed  a  plan  for  tke  arrangement  of  the  nojal 
household,  and  recomm^ided  such  an  addttioa 
to  die  civil  list  as  might  support  the  separate 
estaUishments  now  become  necessary  for  die  re* 
gent  and  the  king.  To  endile  his  royal  Mglmam 
to  assume  the  reins  of  goremment,  he  proposed 
a  grant  of  L.  100,000  for  one  year  only.  He 
likewise  suggested  an  addition  of  L.  10,000  a^y^ear 
to  the  queen's  income,  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  which  her  majesty  might  be  likely 
to  incur.  When  the  bills  for  these  purposes  had 
been  passed,  an  annuity  of  L«  36,000  was  granted 
as  a  provision  for  the  four  princesses,  each  of 
whom  were  to  receive  L.9000  a-year,  exclusive 
of  L.4000  from  the  civil  list  On  the  demise  rf 
one,  the  survivors  were  to  have  L.  10,000  each ; 
the  same  to  he  continued  when  there  should  he 
two  survivors :  the  proportion  for  the  sola  sur- 
vi'vor  was  to  be  L.  12,000* 

The  year  dP  restriction  and  limitation  was  dmt 
on  the  point  of  expiring ;  and  a  strong  persnaskin 
seemed  to  prevail  of  a  material  change  Itoth  in 
relation  to  men  and  measures  Of  this,  howeip^, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intimation  m  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  lordpcfaanceUor  in  the 
name  of  die  regent  The  successes  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  the  ccMisummate  skill  of  lord  Welling- 
ton, the  capture  of  the  islands  <rf*  Java,  Bourbon, 
and  Maurituis,  were  dwelt  upcm  with  satis£u;tion. 
As  to  America  it  was  said,  **  the  prince  regeirt 
will  continue  to  employ  such  means  of  concilia^ 
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tion  m  m&y  be  eoDBiti^t  with  <ibe  It^i^iiir  and 
dig»il7  of  hifi  Majesty's  crown,  and  ^  iaarUifn^ 
lightB  oi  the  empre.  It  wsis  re/eoiameaded  to 
parHment  to  take  into  cormAersAkm  idbe  jneaaof es 
tiiat  seemed  most  proper  for  the  futare  govera- 
lamt  1^  the  Bntuh  possessions  in  India,  «nd  tQ 
resume  that  of  the  Irish  fioattces. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  partieidarljr  with  r efar^ce 
to  the  Roman  Caillfaolics,  in^  brought  e«dy  in  the 
session  uiider  the  diacu^ion  of  both  houses,  by 
motions  for  vppovatis^  committees  to  l^Jke  tbem 
into  consideration.  That  in  the  house  of  iords 
was  introduced  by  ead  FitzwiUsam  \  la  the  coot* 
mons  by  lord  Morpeth.  On  <^is  occasion  the 
wh<de  force  of  argomeirt  on  both  aides  was 
brought  into  debate;  and  while  conc^asi^^  to 
the  catholic  claims  was  strongly  urged  hy  one 
party,  and  as  stron^y  deprecated  by  the  otiber,  a 
middle  course  was  taken  in  the  speeches  of  the 
marquis  Weliesley  and  lif&  Canning,  who  decid- 
ediy  supported  the  justice  and  pdUcy  of  annulling 
the'  restrictions  ender  which  the  catholics  labosr^- 
ed,  but  contended  against  the  propriety  of  coib- 
cession  whilst  that  body  remained  in  the  menacing 
attitude  they  had  receu'dy  assumed.  The  motions 
were  n^atived  ia  the  house  of  lords  by  162  to 
79  ;  in  the  coamums  by  2S9  to  1S&. 

The  continued  disturbances  in  the  hosiery 
»anu£icturiog  districts,  in  which  frame*-bi*eaking 
was  organized  into  a  r^niar  system,  which  the 
exertions  of  the  magisteates,  with  the  aid  of  a 
military  force,,  were  unable  to  control^  occasioned 
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Mr  secretary  Ryder,  on  the  14th  of  February,  to 
introduce  two  bills  into  the  house  of  commons, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  add  new  powers  to 
those  already  confbrr^  by  the  laws  for  suj^ress-- 
itig  those  tumultuous  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  was  to  render  the  crime  of  frame<-breakiotg^ 
now  punished  by  transportation,  a  capital  offence* 
The  second  was  to  enable  the  Iord4ieutenant  of 
the  county,  the  sheriff,  or  five  justices,  when  dis* 
turbances  existed,  to  call  a  special  meeting  for 
the  appointment  of  a  necessary  number  of  coBh 
stables,  and  establishing  watch. and  ward.  When 
the  first  bill  came  under  discussion  in  the  house, 
it  met  with  considerable  opposition,  as  being  an 
extension  of  capital  punishment  which  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  without  more  accurate  inquiry; 
and  the  appointment  of  committees  for  the  latter 
purpose  was  proposed,  but  negatived.  The  biU 
being  speedily  carried  through  that  bouse^  wa9 
«ent  to  the  lords,  where  it  was  commented  on 
:with  still  greater  severity :  it  however  passed  into 
ii  law.  When  the  second  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  a  suggestion  was  made 
for  extending  its  provisions  to  the  nei^bouring 
counties  ;  and  during  its  progress  Mr  Byder 
stated,  that  he  had  received  communications  from 
various  parts,  which  had  rendered  it  advisable  to 
give  it  an  extension  to  the  wh<^  kingdom,  and 
that  it  had  therefore  been  new-modelled  by  the 
addition  of  several  clauses.  This  bill  likewise 
passed  into  a  law;  but  the  operation  of  both  bills 
was  limited  to  March  1.  1814*. 
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Early  in  the  session  notice  had  been  taken  id^ 
parliament  of  an  i^pc^ntment  conferred  on  the 
regent's  confkiential  servant,  colonel  M'Mahon, 
which  was^  that  of  pajmiaster  of  widows'  pensions,  ^ 
a  place  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  public  accounts  as  one  of  those  sine- 
cures which  ought  to  be  abolished,  which  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  of  military 
kiqniry.  The  ministers  defended,  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  this  appointment,  and  defeated  by 
majorities  the  first  motion  concerning  it ;  but  the 
national  feeling  was  so  decidedly  on  the  other 
side,  diat  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the 
place  at  length  passed  by  115  votes  against  112. 
Colonel  M'Mahon  was  remunerated  for  his  loss 
by  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  prince  regent. 

This  circumstance  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment also,  on  the  23d  of  March,  by  the  honour- 
able Mr  Ward,  who  questioned  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  respecting  the  salary  and  duties  of 
apkce  wi<ii  the  existence  of  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. In  answer  he  was  told,  that  the  same 
dffices  had  been  held  under  the  king  by  colonel 
Taylor,  though  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  -was  not  till  after  his  Majesty's  deprivation 
of  sight.  A  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the 
appointment  being  afterwards  made,  a  debate 
ensued,  in  which  its  propriety  was  warmly  con- 
tested. On  a  division,  however,  the  efforts  of  the 
ministry  succeeded  in  quashing  the  motion,  by  a 
majority  of  I76  to  100.     Here  too  the  voice  of 
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the  public  was  not  hi  unisim  witb  tbait  ti  Ihe 
house ;  and  it  was  fouod  expedient  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Wilberforc^  tli^  the  salary 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  regents  privy  punle. 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  IStb  Aprils  the  sum 
of  L.  554,441  was  moved  for  a»  the  expense  of 
the  barrack  department  for  the  current  year. 
Amcmg  other  items  in  the  estimate,  which  w^^ 
thought  extravagant,  particular  exception  was 
taken  to  the  charge  of  L.  138,000  for  a  barrack 
to  be  built  for  the  second  regiment  of  life-guards, 
in  a  piece  of  ground  newly  taken  In  under  ihe 
name  of  the  regent's  park^  and  which  was  gene« 
rally  utiderstood  to  be^  designed  for  wDi  ornament 
to  the  park.  In  repeated  debatei^  on  the  subject 
of  the  barrack  estimates,  objection^  were  made  to 
this  and  some  other  articles ;  and  an  am^dment 
proposed  for  a  reduction  of  the  som  was  r^ected 
by  no  greater  majwity  than  134  to  112.  This 
public  discussion  was  not  without  its  effect ;  for 
when  the  budget  was  brought  forward  by  the 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  was  announc- 
ed that  the  treasury  had  strudc  off  an  addttioaal 
vote  of  L.  90,000  for  the  barrack  depatrtm^it,  it 
having  been  resolved  to  po^poiMe  the  execution 
of  the  projected  barracks  at  Mary-le-bone  park> 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool. 

From  the  incidents  now  mentioned  it  will  ma« 
nifestly  appear,  that  the  ministers  had  not  been 
neglectfbl  of  those  means  of  securing  the  fkvour 
of  the  regent,  w^hich,  when  he  dme  to  the  unre- 
stricted exercise  of  his  power,  nright  render  their 
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coQtiniiance  in  office  a  more  probable  event  than 
it  was  geoerally  regarded  to  have  beea  at  the 
commeiioenient  of  the  Tegeoay.  But  as  from  this 
time  the  meditated  or  expected  cdiaoges  in  the 
administration  occupied  the  greatest  share  of  the 
public  attentiooy  it  will  now  be  proper  to  take  up 
the  subject  from  the  bcgimiing^  and  pursue  it  in 
an  uninterrupted  narration. 

Early  in  the  year  the  cabinet  sustained  a  com 
»derable  loss  by  the  resignation  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley.  The  motives  for  this  step  were 
BtBted  to  have  been  a  difierence  with  his  col^ 
leagues  as  to  the  scale  on  wfaicfa  the  war  in  Spain 
aad  Portugal  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  the 
noble  marquis  regarded  as  narrow  and  inefficient } 
to  which  may  be  added,  a  general  opinion  that 
the  minidters  were  deficient  in  kniowledge  and 
ability.  He  signified  his  intention  of  withdrawing 
oa  the  l6th  of  January,  but  was  induced,  at  the 
regent's  request,  to  remain  in  his  post  till  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions,  finding  then  that  it 
was  the  regent's  intention  to  continue  Mr  Fercival 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  being  consulted 
on  the  fcHination  of  a  cabinet,  he  declared,  that 
on  certain  principles  he  would  be  ready  to  serve 
with  Mr  Percival,  but  that  he  would  never  serve 
under  him  ;  and  his  resignatioQ  was  accepted  on 
the  19th  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  succeeding 
him  in  the  post  of  secretary  for  foreign  affiiks. 

On  the  13th .  of  February  1^  prince  r^nt 
addressed  a  singular  letter  to  the  duke  of  Yxxrk, 
in  which  he  declared,  "  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
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regency  act  being  about  to  expire,  be  must  mai:e 
his  arrangements  for  tbe  future  adtmmstration  f 
his  sentiments  relative  to  which  he  had  hith^to 
withheldy.from  his  earnest  desire  that  the  ejcpect* 
ed  motion  of  the  affidrs  of  Ireland  might  undergo 
the  deliberate  discussion  of  parliament,  unmixed 
with  any  other  copsideration.  He  could  not  re« 
fleet  without  pleasure  on  the  events  which  had 
distinguished  the  short  period  of  his  restricted 
regency :  And  in  regard  to  the  war  in  tbe  Peniri*^ 
sula,  I  shall/'  said  his  royal  highness,  '*  be  most 
anxious  to  avoid  any  measure  that  can  lead  my. 
allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to  depart  firom  the 
present  system ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  ap<i 
probation  from  those  who  have  honourably  dish 
tinguished  themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have 
no  predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to 
gratify.  Having  made  this  communication,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratifica*- 
tion  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons  with 
whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public  life  were 
formed,  would  strengthen  my  hands,  andconsti* 
tute  a  part  of  my  government.  You  are  auth6« 
rized  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  lord 
Grey,  who  I  have  no  dpubt  will  communicate 
them  to  lord  Grenville.*' 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  excited  no 
little  surprise  in  all  the  political  circles,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  free  animadversion.  It  seemed  par* 
ticularly  surprising  to  many,  tiiat  his  royal  higfa^ 
ness  could  for  a  moment  indulge  the  expectation 
that  the  lords  Grey  and  GrpnvUle,  who  had  re* 
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jeoted  with  cKsdaia  :tfie  fer  more  respectful  over- 
ture of  1809,  should  now  condescend  to  consti* 
'tote  a  part  of  Mr  Percival's  administl-ation.  In 
a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  the  two  lords, 
in  reply  to  the  duke  of  York,  they  say,  "  We 
must  express  without  reserve  the  impossibility  of 
uniting  with  the  present  government.  Our  dif- 
ferences  of  c^inion  are  too  many  and  too  impor- 
tant ta  admit  of  such  union.  His  royal  highness 
will,  we  are  confident,  do  us  the  justice  to  remem- 
ber, that  we  have  already  twice  acted  on  this  im- 
pression,-^in  1809,  on  the  overture  th^n  m^.de  to 
us  under  his  Majesty's  authority,  and  last  year, 
when  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  require 
our  advice  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new 
government.'* 

The  failure  of  the  negociation  which  was  the 
result  of  these  letters  was  made  known,  when,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  lord  Boringdon  moved  in  the 
house  of  lords  for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
beseeching  him  to  form  an  administration  so  com- 
posed as  to  unite  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  In  the  en^ 
suing  debate,  lord  Grey  stated  the  points  on 
which  lord  Grenville  and  himself  had  declined 
an  union  with  th^  present  ministers.  The  exist- 
ing administration,  he  said,  was  formed  on  the 
express  principle  of  re'^istance  to  the  catholic 
claims,*^-^  principle  loudly  proclaimed  by  the 
person  at  the  head  of  it,  from  the  moment  he 
quitted  the  bar  to  take  a  share  in  political  life  up 
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to  the  preset  ki^nt ;  and  where  be  led,  the  rest 
were  obliged  to  follow  I 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  other  poi&ts  (^ 
diffisrence^  wit^  respect  to  the  disputes  with  Ame^ 
rica ;  though  be  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
support  of  our  essentisd  maritime  interests,  yet  he 
should  think  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  true  value 
of  those  interests  in  dispute,  bearing  in  mind  fbe 
principle  so  well  expressed  by  Mr  Burke,  "  As  we 
ought  never  to  go  to  war  for  a  porofitable  wrong, 
so  we  ought  never  to  go  to  war  for  an  nnprofit- 
able  righf  On  the  subject  of  the  circulati^ 
medium  of  the  country^  he  avowed,  that  an  im*- 
passable  line  of  separation  existed  between  him 
and  the  present  ministiy,  with  respect  to  making 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender.  As  to  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  was  his  wish  that  we  should  not 
proceed  on  the  present  expensive  scale  withoift 
having  some  military  authority  as  to  the  probable 
result  In  fine,  he  said,  the  most  momentous  of 
all  his  objections  against  the  present  system  of 
government,  was  the  existence  of  ^  unseen  and 
separate  influence  behind  the  thronCi  The  de- 
bate on  lord  fioringdon's  motion  terminated  in  a 
division  upon  an  amendment  proposed  by  viscount 
Grimstone,  which  in  effect  counteracted  the 
whole  of  it,  and  was  carried  by  165  against  72* 

The  existing  administration  now  proceeded 
unchanged,  and  without  any  symptom  <rf  want 
of  stability,  till  it  was  deprived  of  its  leackr  by 
a  most  tragical  and  singula  incident.    On  the 
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lltb  of  May,  as  Mi*  Percival  was  entering  tlie 
lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Bdlingbam 
6ied  a  pistd  at  him,  the  ball  of  which  entered 
bis  left  breast  and  pierced  his  heart.  He  stag* 
gered,  fi^l,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  ccmstemation  in  both  houses 
which  was  excited  by  this  catastrc^he  j  the  first 
idea  being  that  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  mem- 
bers of  administration  to  an  unknown  extent  It 
was  bowevQr  soon  discovered,  that  the  act  was 
metdy  in  revenge  of  some  supposed  private  in* 
jury.  Bellingham  having  in  a  commercial  vi^ 
to  Russia  sustained  some  heavy  losses,  for  which 
he  fancied  tbe  English  government  was  bound  to 
procure  him  redress,  had  made  repeated  applica- 
tion to  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  their  r^usal 
to  take  any  cognizance  of  his  case  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  constitutionally  dis- 
posed to  melancholy,  that  he  resolved  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  some  conspicuous  member  of  the  go- 
vernment which  had  neglected  him.  The  gene- 
ral regard  entertained  for  Mr  PercivaPs  character 
as  a  man,  even  by  those  who  widely  differed  from 
bim  in  political  opinions,  ^as  testified  by  an  ample 
provision  utianimously  voted  for  bis  widow  and 
family.  His  particular  friends  broke  through  this 
utfamqiity,  by  the  proposal  of  further  honours  to 
bis  memory  and  donations  to  his  family,  which 
were  oppo^,  but  finally  carried.  The  assassin 
paid  with  his  life  a  de^  of  atrocity  which  would 
have  been  a  national  stain,  had  it  not  resulted 
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from  a  mind  evidently  labouring  under  a  degree 
of  mental  obliquity. 

This  event  was  regarded  as  inflicting  sucab  a 
wound  on  the  ministry  as  would  render  absolute^ 
necessary,  if  not  a  radical  change,  at  least  a  very 
considerable  alteration  in  its  system  and  compo* 
sition ;  and  the  earl  of  liverpool,  on  whom  the 
post  of  leader  now  devolved,  was  directed  by  the 
prince  regent  to  endeavour  to  acquire  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  by  the  association  of  the  nuurquis 
Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning.  His  n^odation  f<^ 
this  purpose  failed;  the  cause  of  which,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  made  public  on  the  oeea- 
sion,  was  a  continued  difference  of  o|muon  be«* 
tween  the  subsisting  members  of  administration 
and  the  persons  applied  to,  respecting  the  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  catholics^ 
and  the  scale  on  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  Peninsula. 

While  afi^rs  were  in  this  fluctuating  ^tate^  and 
it  was  supposed  that  eflKirts  were  making  to  patch 
up  a  new  mimstiy  by  additions  to  the  old,  Mr 
Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  21st  May,  brought  a  mo- 
tion before  the  house  of  commons  for  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent,  praying  him  to  take  s^di 
steps  as  might  be  the  best  calculated  to  foriaan 
efficient  administration  ;  implying,  as  he  avowed, 
that  the  persons  now  about  to  be  called  into,  and 
to  be  continued  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  The  motion  being  warmly  debated  as 
a  trial  of  strength*  between  the  different  parties^ 
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an  attempt  to  set  it  aside  by  the  orders  of  the 
day  was  defeated,  by  174  to  I70,  when  it  pa&sed 
wifliout  a  division.  Mr  Wortley  next  moved,  that 
the  address  should  be  pr^ented  by  such  mem- 
bers as  were  of  the  privy  council :  to  his  great 
surprise  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented by  lord  Milton  and  himself.  The  answer 
which  his  royal  highness  returned  was,  that  he 
-would  take  the  address  into  his  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration. 

»  It  being  now  apparent  that  the  ministers  were 
now  no  longer  mipported  by  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  prince  regent  directed 
negociations  to  be  opened  for  effectiog  the  object 
of  the  address.  The  first  person  to  whom  this 
delicate  commission  was  intrusted  was  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  who  after  a  short  time  tendered  to 
his  royal  highness  his  resignation  of  the  office. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  <hi  the  ^  of  June,  his  lord- 
ship gave  information  of  this  circumstance,  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  *^  that  the  most  dreadful 
-personal  animosities,  and  the  most  terrible  diffi- 
jculties  arising  out  of  questions  the  most  compli- 
cated and  important,  should  have  interposed  ob- 
stacles to  an  arrangement  so  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare/*  These  strong  expressions  he  after- 
wards explained  as  not  referring  to  the  prince 
regent,  but  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool  and  his  col- 
leagues, who,  however,  disavowed  the  personal 
animosity  imputed  to  them. 

The  task  of  arrangement  was  now  tran^err^d 
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to  eari  Moira,  who  was  vested  with  stmiUr  powers; 
and  as  his  political  sentiixients  were  known  to  be 
in  unison  with  those  of  lords  Grey  and  GrrenviUe 
on  the  great  points  now  at  issue,  the  nation  was 
well  pr^ared  to  hail  the  appointment  of  a  new 
administration,  of  which  earl  Grey,  who  poeaessed 
tax  beyond  any  other  individual  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  should  be  the  head«  Yet  the  sanguine 
hopes  now  formed  were,  by  a  strange  fatality, 
wholly  dissq^pointed.  The  offices  of  lord*diam- 
berlain  and  vice-chamberlain  were  at  this  time 
filled  by  the  marquis  c£  Hertford,  and  his  son 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  who  were  known  to  stand 
high  in  personal  £ivour  with  Ihe  regent ;  though 
neither  did  it  appear  that  they  possessed  any  po- 
litical influence,  nor  that  their  political  opinions 
were  adverse  to  the  whigs.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, differences  of  moment  had  arisen  during 
the  negociation  of  1806,  between  the  ministers 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth, a  young  nobleman  who  had  to  the  laat 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Mr  Fox,  and  whose 
spirited  vindication  of  his  conduct  had  given  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  all  the  real  advocates  of  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  political  alienation  thus  created  had  taken 
deep  root,  in  so  much  that  the  lords  Qtey  and 
Grenville  deemed  it  requbite  to  demand  as  a  preli- 
itainary,  that  the  great  househdid  officeB  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  general  change*  A  wiser 
policy  would  probably  have  respected  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  prince,  who  had  now  made  such 
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ample  politiayi  concesnbos  j  and  it  ji^  wdl  known 
ihsit  many  changes  of  administratk>n  have  taken 
place  without  touching  Hie  household  officer 
The  powers  with  which  the  earl  of  Moira  was 
vested  on  this  occasion  were  unlimit^ ;  but  radi 
was  the  disgust  excited  in  his  mind  by  this  unimufd 
requisition,  that  the  n^odation  broke  off  almost 
atitsoomniencement  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  prin* 
cipal  person  in  the  regent's  householdi  affirmed, 
thBt  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  friends 
to  resign  their  satuaticm  previously  to  the  entrance 
of  the  liew  administration  upon  their  offices ;  and 
that  they  had  taken  means  to  make  their  inten*- 
tion  known  in  those  quarters  whence  it  was  very  . 
likely  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  persons  most  into- 
rested.  Mr  Fonsonby,  on  the  other  hand,  assert- 
ed, for  himself  and  the  two  loirds,  that  they  had 
never  heard  one  word  of  such  intention,  nor  had 
they  the  .remotest  idea  that  it  existed. 

Another  fact  not  less  extraordinary  than  the 
foregoing  at  this  time  came  to  light.  Mr  Cai^ 
niog,  in  giving  an  account  of  these  negociations 
to  the  house  of  commons,  said,  that  he  was  autho- 
rized to  give  a  statement  of  lord  Moira's  conduct 
on  the  subject.  Having  put  the  question  directly 
to  the  prince  regent,  "  Is  your  royal  highness 
prepared,  if  I  should  so  advise  it,  to  part  with  all 
the  officers  of  your  household  ?'*  The  answer 
was,  "  I  am.'*  "  Then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  your 
royal  highness  shall  not  part  with  one  of  tiiem  !^ 
If  this  sally  of  sentiment  was  the  real  cause  of 
preventing  a  total  change  of  men  and  measures 
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ev^nuftprnJittle  cmuiesv'  -  .;:•  . 

On  the  7^  c^  Juoe  Mr  S^iait  Wortl#y  Jsroogbt 
foiwjrci  ^  motioQ  in  the  bouse  of  cofiMWoofi^  s^ 
speQtuigp  the  failiure  ia  the  laegociatioiie  (or  a  lumm 
administration^  pre&cii^  it  with  some  sewre  c«b# 
sur^  on  the  conduct  of  lords  Grey  and  Gr^M?iU% 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  treaty  with  them  oob 
acpount  of  a  diffei^ce  concerning  the  honsehokl 
He  then  moved  for  an  .address  to  the  pdme 
r^^nt,  expressing,  rc^gret  that  their  expeisteitiotas*. 
had  .no|^  been  realized^  and  entrbating  that  1m^ 
royal  ht^bness  would  without  delay  form  such  an  * 
adfliiinistration  as  might  be  entitled  to;tfae  «u|^Tt  - 
of  psorljament  and  the  confidence  of  the  natiiNU>. 
It  wji8  in  the  ddbate  on  this  m(^on  that  the  dmifX 
cumstances  above  mentioned  were  made  fmblk«i 
The  iQotioa  was  ne^tived  withoirt  a.j^Tiai^ai^) 
and  thus  the.  old  ministry  remained  in  pess»*« 
s^m  of  the  support  (^  the  house  of  ceonnrafi  j.  -  j 

These  repeated  efibrts  at  negoiaatidB  ibukpgt 
thu3  proved  abortive^  on  the  9tb  <£  Jtme  ^tlwt 
piince  regent  appointed  the  earl  of  liverpQcd.ftnfeEt 
lord  of  the  treasur}!!,  aini  Mt  VansittwtidiaBiciHHC} 
of  .th^  is^chequer.  The  earl  of  Hanmirbjr^  ^ble 
Mr  J&3Fder)  was  ^pointed  pdresideiit  i£  lii^^cacoAwe 
cU^:  lords  JBiathurst,  iSidmoutfa,  and  Qasdei 
wei?e  secrjgtariel  of  state.  Viscount  ^Mtlvi^e 
ptroflotofced.  to,  the  adi»irali^#  ia:  the  naom  .ofdl&K| 
York«,xw^  was^aA^fi^  wi^ttelittefihipsjoitlwt; 
eii^tie^ii^r.^It^i^  £14<m  ^ontkuted  i^ajMsttflt^t 
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Idrd  Westmorelatid  privy  seal ;  and  the  earl  of 
Moira,  now  'honoured  with  the  garter,  was  ap- 
}lointed  govenuM'-general  of  India,  an  c^ce  fbr 
which  he  was  deemed  peculiarly  qualified.  The 
public,  sensible  that  the  regent  had  not  been 
wanting  in  his  efforts  to  form  such  an  administra- 
tion as  the  times  demanded,  acquiesced  without 
any  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  present 
asrrangement. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  office  Mr  Vansit- 
tart  brought  forward  his  plan  of  finance,  or  rather, 
»  he  said,  that  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  fbr  the 
current  year.  The  whole  of  the  supply  demand- 
ed for  the  United  Kingdom  was  L.  58,000,000. 
Of  this  grand  aggregate  the  sum  of  L.  15,650,000 
was  raised  by  loan  for  Great  Britain  ;  and  for 
Irdkand  a  separate  loan  of  L.  4,350,000.  Near 
L.  10,000,000  were  funded  of  exchequer  bills; 
the  war  taxes  were  estimated  at  L.  20,400,000 ;  a 
vrte  of  credit  was  passed  for  L.  3,000,000 ;  and 
the  urgent  nece^ties  of  the  East  India  Company 
reffotred  the  smn  of  L.S,500,000.  The  annual 
taxes  and  consolidated  fund  furnished  the  re- 
mainder of  the  supply,  and  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed to  the  amount  of  nearly  L.  2,000,000. 

On  the  2*d  of  June  Mr  Canning  moved  a  re- 
solution^ "  That  this  bouse  will,  early  in  the  next 
sessiofi,  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
hen  Fleeting  the  catholics.*'  This  was  sup- 
ported by  lord  Castlo^eagb,  who  observed,  "  that 
the  obstacles  which  formerly  existed  having  been 
removed,  the  time  was  now  arriv^  whcm  it  was 
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bigbjy  proper  .tp  1;*^  ^  cl^u^pf  %.  .^^tlwli^ 

tiop  *he  motion  w«^  <^riieii,by  a^o^^i^iv^r  piBJf^i^jlf 

proposed  in  lifee  wpper  Iwwsq  by  WWqwif  W^ile?? 
ky^  j*ie.pi;wipjw  ^iie^ipa  vw  ppt  by  tl^  ](0f^ 
gjbiMPWfjaqr>  ft«d.  (^M  by  li8^  to  i^  peers^.  .    r 
Towpr^  the  clo9?  of  t^e  session  Mr  Bwwghj^w^ 
in  a  very,  able  speecb  od  the  subject  of  the  ordim 
in  council,  moved  an  address  to  the  prince  x^gt^nt,^ 
V  b^»ee«Jii9g  bif»  .to  jecall  or  suspend;  .t^p^it)r- 
ders^  apd  to  itdopf;  such  meaanres  as  mjght^i^ 
to  ccN^dliate  i^eutral  powers.^'    These  o^dtm  h^ 
indited  for  some  time  ^t  been  in  »  gr^t,^f^Q9^ 
sttre  ^peiiseded  by  licenses  arf^itrarily  gnupt^ 
by.gpvftrpmwt^  and  liable  to  ib^gjrosa^  ^lYfl^ 
Theg^onera^  voice  had  now  becpme  jlpu^  f^ 
clamorpijs^or  ibeir  revocation ;  aad.iu  tl^e  ^f^^ 
of  the  ^i^w^w^'?  W  Caatle^eagb^J?ftepJf^ 
eating  ^  attwpt  to  urge  tbp  housf^  to  /f,|»jPfl?rt 
cipit^:  decision/*  injbimate4  that  ^pyq^nj^ 
bad  in  ^  view  the  i^doption  of  epiHuV^Pfy^ffif 
sores,  respecting  America,    The.  moti<w;v  of.j 
Brougham  was  in  conse^i?*nce  withdrawn^  ^^ 
on  the  23d  of  Juve  appeared  a  pmel^matipf^^f^ 
nouncing  the  sjusp|a»sion  of  the^  Q|rd^in,<x)g^^ 
of  January  i807  apd  April  lBf)Q,  s^  ^K^rfS^ 
garded  An»eric»p  prc^erty^  fipm^'th^  Isf^p^^ftrt 
gust  following,  OB  the  condition  tW^/^^ij^f:a 
should,  on  the  regul^^i^P^ificatioix  .of  tb.p,f^^^^ 
also  rescind  or  siispi^d  its  proWl?it6"ryj,(}j[^ 
Unhappily  this  taj^y  ;^oflc?ssipp, .  l;ife;^L  ,t^ 
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ftV^'^Oa  tlie  5dtfc'oiP^JfliIy*  tfi^  §arftetoetr<  ^tM 

tSBhiw/  flr^as  unexpefetfe'dly^tHsfcdlved.'"'  ''''  'i  '"'•) 
Of  Kfefe  Wghly  mohictrtous'ier^iwactio'ns  dA  4iKr 
EuroffeaM  coiitiiicxit1;liis' jear,  thbs^itithfe  iS]^>^M^ 
I^iSrilbstita  ckim  the  first  notice,  as  wefi'in^b^ro- 
feik^gicil  order  «!s  in  poitit  of  importance  fd^i^ 
oiwrtiy.  •  '*'-  ■  '•" 

"T«(ii^ards  tiie  close  of  the  1^  yea«  *the'td'^iT 
of  Tariffit  in   Andalusia,  garrisoned'  hf  IW^ 
British  infentry,  with  a  detachment  of  artlUfety,' 
ibd(iv  the  command  of  colonel  Skerrat^  jmdf'W 
itclHy  tS  %)aiiiards,  was  invested  by  theiFreil<A 
wftft*^n  army  of  10,000  men  commanded  by  tiiatu^ 
*ai"^let6r.    A  breach  bdng  made  in  the-wMl) 
ifefe'ilEAiemy  advanced  to  the  assauft  on  the  Slst' 
Ifl^tie^b^,  when  they  were  received  ^rth  so  hiuch 
^Bift^Kdit;^,'  that,  s^er  at  considerable  los^,  ihiiy' 
iHaWM^  to  retreat.    They  continued  ttt  ftte 
i^Hst'ih^' breach)  and  another  attack  wai^  hc- 
^mecf,  ^^n  on  January  5th  their  columns  wfet^ 
te  rettfm^,  hiving  left  behind  thfeto  their  atrl-' 
flftfettWif;  'aHrBei^,'and  stores.  This  dfefence  ebn- 
ffertfttP'^e^at'hfonour  on  the  garrtsott  and  its'6'6m-' 
rilSifacfer,'^ht<  hdltf  ovtt  with  ohly  1800  WfetfW' 
hM  si-^k  WdW  against  iikiteWhai  of  IPr^ncfel''     ' 
*lja^a:%iffirtgt'bn  fcaviiig  ttiad^  hfei'W$6^}tiiii^ 
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generalHill,  advancirig  from  Metid%  tom^eW&A 
Druot  to  retire  from  Almendralajo  upon  ^fl*a 
andLlerena,  leaving*  hii  stored  And  ammunitibni 
Bad^joz  was  thus  redaced  to  the  utmost  extw- 
mity,  the  country  between  the  Tagus  and- the 
Guadiana  cleared  ttf  the  enemy,  and  the  Commu- 
nication between  Soult  and  Marmont  intercepted; 
The  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  now  vigorous^ 
pressed;  and  on  the  19th  an  attack 'was  made' ia 
five  separate  columns,  which  proved  completely 
successful  at  every' poftit.  The  garirison,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  surrendered  to  the  number  of 
1700  men  besides  oflRcers,  thus  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  captors  the  hfeavy  train  of  the  Freneb 
array,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
stores.  '"  V 

The  British  army  sustained  a  lievere  loss  in  IShfe^ 
death  of  major-general  Mackinnon,  who  ^  fell -it 
the  head  tif  his  storming  party  in  the  moment  df 
victory;  and  the  hardihood  of  thef  assault  wds 
shewn  in  the  number  of  killed  and  womid^d, 
which  was  not  less  thati  1200.  Thotf,»  in"t»e 
space  of  ten  days  the  allies  succeeded  itt  refcOYW- 
ing  a  fortress,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  weakne*y 
and  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  resisted  for'B'Wh^ 
month  the  efforts  of  general  Masserta,  suppb#tGd 
by  'an  army  of  110,000  mei>.  Marmionti  whd'hsfd 
stationed  his  army  on  the  Tagu^  to  stipport'tfee 
operations  in  Valencia,  had  calculated  dh'b^Hlg 
$n  time  for  its  relief  by  the  39th  of  Januiiryi=  '*He 
had  advanced  to  S&lamailca'with  a  large^«arwy,. 
collected  from  Ihe  'north  atid'^denl*^  ofrtSjfittikH 
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whmi  lie  was.  surprised  andtmpcUfied  by  the  news 
fofits  iall.     Aftei!  attoiyptiiagrin  vain  to  lure  his 
aot^agonist  to  a  battle,  he  placed  hi3  army  in  can- 
tonments $Jong  the  Tormeeu  . 
.  A£)te^  lengthening  .th^.forti^Qations  off  Ciudad 
lUdcigo^  lord  Wellii^on.  amoved  the  greater  part 
^NT.iiis  army  to.the  southward. for  the  support  of 
^general  Hill,  who  was  blockading.  Bada^oz  with 
«bout  1^000  men,  aided  by  the  Portuguese  army 
under  marshal  Beresford*  He  urged  on  the  siege 
wiibsuch  vigour  and  sucqess,  that  on  the  6th  of* 
}Ap£il  three  practicable  breaches  wei^e  made,  and 
a  resolution  was  instantly  taken  to  storm  the 
jplace^    General  Picton  was.  ordered  to^attack  the 
•qastle  by  escalade,   xnajor  Wilson  to  assail  the 
ravelin  of  San  Roque,  and  major-general  Colville 
to  attack  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa 
rMartha.    The  conduct  of  a  false  attack  was  in- 
itriiAfa^d  to  lieutenant-geaeral  Xeith,  with  instruc- 
tions to  convert  it  into  a  real  one,  should  circum- 
,  Btttnce?  pi!ove  fevourable.      Picton  crossed  the 
^{Siua^liaQa  after  some  resistance,  and  in  an  hour 
fMfui  a  half  was  master  of  the  castle.    Wilson  car- 
,-^pi^jthe  ravejin  of  San  Roque.     The  light  divi- 
^mm  under  Colville,  after  repeated  attempts,  was 
r)ii9iable  to  gain  the  bastions ;  but  the  false  attack 
DliOdi^r  geaeral  Leith,  and  the  other  operations  of 
il^ethesie^rs,  entirely  succeeded*     The  French 
vgi>vernor>with  his  staff  reared  into  Fort  St  Chris- 
*  t50valy  and  surrendered,  on  the  following  day.  The 
^g^rrison^  which  originally  amounted  to  SOQO  men, 
.^a4i''lost  1^2100  killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous 
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€i4ldi(d  Rocbigo  attd  Afanmdi^  pombnitediinb^ 
IPioifttigal  Mfat  4IS  Caiteiio  Brweo,  whei^  is^no 
Mott^'lieamt  tbeT^idt  of  the  .siege  libaiilie<m». 
tnenced  a  ptecipitalbe  petrest  Scolt,  aviro  liidl 
'  itg«6bed  Vitta  Franca,  fell  ^ack  with  equal  ala- 
4^t^y,  pmisMd  'l^  tke  iBiitiBh  mvBlky  under  Si 
Slkpt^m  CwbQOu  On  the  llth  A|irittbe  rdfii- 
gbdm  under  i»ajor«g«terai  Le  Mmdnrt  ehitrgeA 
i^  veftrigQArd  of  the  Ffeoch  mlh  ^uch  ioif  e^ 
i^siny  ab  tto  drive  tbem  iirith  the  utmort  ooa&iriNii 
ihticy  li^^ena,  where  the  iBaiii  ariny  (W|ii(>pDattdl 
@tt  (die  saoii  4ky  Sonit  eiracttated^th^  placei;«Bijd 
«ba8'tbe  fWDvinoe  df  EstromaKteim  i^rasn  Bisttm%r 

\  The  fipitifth  ^exkntnwoAer^  fbQowitig  rup,  tktuk 
mtc&i»e%j  datadied  geaeral  Hill  to  destDoyadie 
bridge  of  Almare^  almost  the  only?4c<iiiiaAiiiiifaiA 
imi  below  Toledo  by  which  a  lat^  iBsmg^BcmtU 
ofesg  the  llEtgus.  Tliis  bridge  was  ntaua^  ^^ 
Gilded  on  eilher  side  by  works  whsoh^tfaet^ndnf 
hsfti  thrown  up  $  and  it  was  iiiraeever  japotsiMi 
by  the  tteigbboonng  c»de  aoft  ledoabtaioC^tfinu 
bete  Theexti»eiiiebad]Rb4!)f|heiioadaint^^ 
4^«pte]^se }  butidn  die  19th:i9f  Miify  ihe^firi- 
4ttAD4UUDried  the  iwodn^'oni^ilieiileft/^iMk  k£i<^ 
wm  ^yi^scalfldH  •  The  endny  iritempteftnto 
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likmpmQ&it  the  ittU^bbb^S^.  dQimsid(^e»  ti^ 
Mkeb^iiti  vdtatiiiQifedH^  nwlofiei  with  pietiptt^ 
tion  tofwards  Nairal  Mwa.  Many  of  .the  fiigilbns 
^rilDteien^ps  «as  :diii»iisM^c^pted  pen^hed  in 
AeiatamBs  aiiA'iraOfwm«taiH»>pri80iierau  Wbm 

he.  inbvfid  te  ikfi  adindMMt  fa8:;faf  m  Port  Verais, 
nwji^re  the  intelligende  ofiits  sueeest  iaduccid  hiai 
toidf^teaoehis  ttaps^  ai^  agam  oe(nipgr:hidiwl£  m 
fiurtifying  tfaeoonvesiteofSabilitiies*  •  »  ; 
t>]bo^  WelUngtori  appeved  befyte  thM  cHy^mth 
Im  mami  arriiy  on  iiie  16th.  of  Joae^  whea  Ithe 
£rfenoh  g^^ral,  leaving  a  £>roe  to  defiwd  t^ 
JEbitifidatioiBi^  ;ntir^  with  Im  troops  &af09&.'t&# 
TtHi|K8*i :  fie  afterwante  attempted  to  rfU«Me  4Im 
fioits^iivdbiGfefrom  their  sireogth  had  been  £&fjmi 
jtatli^(a{depi6t  of  stoares;  but  the  Britidb  gen^m)* 
btfiSL^maa^yi  mattQwvre^  comp^^  hAW^o.  nbent 
i^ijiimmn  to  thc&r  &t&  Mejer^geofintl  GKntoi^ 
wilii  the  sixth  division,  wasf:0f)derad  .t0  relAiBQt 
tiwhi  ;i  in  ivhich,  after  Bone  dcky  occatioaed  hy 
fliba^oiileiitaLscardt^ofaimniinitiot^  he^sneeeedU 
edit f riiioni  W^Uoagton  then  put  his  armj  in  die^ 
UHsoagoiiist  Marmont^  "^a  hastily  rcdved  flaiosi 
4lfe  \p(iun»^  destroyed  the  bridges^  and:  oonoen^ 
^tatecb  his  rfeoces'  at  Tordesillas*  His  rearigtteri^ 
fafaitieneal[  ab  Anada,  was  attad^ed.by  the  Brilish 
<HrirMi^anderistr  StapleliiB  Cotton^  and  driven  ill 
fen^nl  tiunftisiug  npoa  tiie  tnafo  boAjR>  >  t  : .  $ 
-hfiLoiid  yWdlkgtioa  DohrraoaenaicQd  thjav^airfl 
eipHai  ;;aBJwhnih  Jlfarflsoot,^  ^aiihoibad  matiredi^ 
otiiifoAfesMM;  uadoD  genai^al  BimfKi^ivhfdi  i^m 
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aeifarwffForo^^clfstoredi  the  hriAge'nt  ikatflai^ 
aird^/orde9ied:aitparrt  o£  hisarifiy  to  across  ^b6lrkrc^^ 
as.  (if  td  tort]  the  left  wiogof  the  ]%ilMk  Sad» 
dmAyi  ret&Uio&g  tfaem,  however,  he'  pushed^  on 
Esipiidly  idth  his  whale  force  to  ToideBillasv  c]fios8» 
edtBt) that  pointy  and  sueceeded  in  tnnsingt  the 
fldnk  of  die  allies  at  Castrogon,  This  hiiUiant 
m^yvement  re-established  his  comnmnicatioDS  wdtb 
Madrid  and  with  the  army  of  the  centre^  Lonl 
iWellington  having  made  dispositions  for  tfae^cew 
tieat  and  junction  of  his  different  divisions,  took 
up  a  position  in  which  he  offered  battle;  Giene^ 
iial.:Manmont  declined  it,  but  diisdaining  to  rweot 
fbt'the  reinforcements  which  were  hasteiiHig^lb 
join  him,  he  persevered  .in  hisimanoswrcesion  t^ 
British  flanks..  .    .^    •       itj.  iMo-ii 

HiAvSwies  of  skilful  movements  now  msbedr  <ka 
boShisideSy  until  the  Slst  of  July^  wfaen<tb04irliidl 
army  was  concentrated  on  the  Tonnes;  On^tbe 
Moieday  the  Erenoh: crossed  theriver^iand^iafH- 
ptered  to  threaten  Cindad  Rodrigo.  i  Ito^ing  the 
USld  and  33d  Marmont  practised  ai^variety>>df 
evolutions  to  distract  the  attention  of  thb  Britisl^. 
general  irom  bis  real  plan,  which  was  to  endeii^ 
the  alUesin  their  position  on  apenin^uiai&inbttd 
hy'lteriverj  and  to  cut  off thucir  retreat*:  nilie 
tfaeatened  their  left, .  which  hb  found^iweii^td- 
raded  Jfor  defence,  while  theirs  otiitv'flankv  l^heie 
lliBtxeaiiattflclD  wascospected,  prosehtedraauidess 
formidable  resifitance.  ^  In  aiming  to  bnrrotuulttlMs 
British,  he  extended  and  weakened  his  own  line ; 
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tfaiftlr^tfioiHiJxdei^dfftbd'  AmtittdbleowAtawDtLlfei 
^tyUdi^BtdeciBkve  fahNV.  iNtts  trcifngtoeiltsciviteie 
»on  made^iilAdiflitt)  toiDw&iast^ieenicutniig  tfaem.r'/, 
ao  Mqor^eneital .  EakeaiiBm  niwitfi  ^lihiet  itfaiidvAivi^ 
caancxuiHimeiiiced  a.tfuc]iinQa  aasaukiioa  tiie{ifam^t 
o£rthe  enetnjr's  hSt^  m  wHteb  tmi  t¥^  isi4)pt]rtfad 
fai^ibrigadier«-geQecial  Bi^dfoid'^ ibrigadeyiby/! the 
fcurtisi!(aikd  fifth  divisions,  and  by  .the  csrvadfjr 
kmdfer  airStepleton  Cotton  in  front;  The  Eretocfai 
tliou^  findy  posted  and  supported  by  coribo^, 
ifrere  .(xyeribrowa.  Against  the  enemy's  'Cetitte; 
4)md^  hill  of  the  Arapiles,  general^  Badq's^  ait^ 
tenpdi*  Mias  at  first  unsuccessftil ;  bnt  fthd/ fifth 
divvDCSiy.  a&er  its  success  on  tibeir  kft,  chdngsd 
9t&  fitf)n^\aml^  iittacking  their  cratre,  droveidt 
from  the  hill  with  precipitation.  The  right-nrhig 
ii£  tbttiFnopch  i>eing  joined  byithafugittves^norain- 
feaitied^a  ishew  of  resis<;ance>  but  it  was  atteuJked 
sdifrciDt  amliioo  its  flank^.  andiiirivefti  in/confb* 
qonlfiton)^* the;  field.  The  pnrsnit  wasi  coAtiBaed 
^  Qight}^  *and.  renewed  next  mcoratng,  whenil^ 
£renioh.ireaj^guard  was  overtaken,  attacked,  land 
|«tfatd  fli^ti)  fdm  cayalry  leaving  the  infiuitry)te 
4ka&Ti\&ii&  Thrftet  entire,  baitalions  suntendered^ 
fattiistf g^jqumtiti^s  of  stoores,  baggage,  c  adkl  zato' 
dUinitiiB)^  fell 'into  the  bands  ofithe  conquerorsl 
£iqvto  /jpime^i  of  oaonon, .  ttwo . eagles;  eaxA^-sbL 
ttsild  (^iittioittfrn^Qfeitiakfin^  fiveigraiorak,  thbce 
JJ^iitenantK^donel^,  l^f]i^<zersH3f  diflfeErenbivankfii 
aAdi1JiX2Q  afildieis^ieHei£iihadejpi»0SKff 
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1^  Iimo£the«likiiw»TiibiMit^Q&ikilU 
400Q  mnndecL .  -Mtgftx^m^pnk  LetMonfaftn^na 
bwve  and'  skilfisl  .bfibitr,  .#afa;isfllQd  }<  JitoiiiaMnb 
geaerab  Leitbiatid'Cd4LaD4  >fli^^0M^ 
ten^  were  wiUBdbd.' .  Sirf  fitafiletoD  €ottoiKjwa« 
filed tipQO  at •ntgbtithffiaq^niist^  1^ aBrilisb 
ioldier^  but  happity.iiia  wound:  did  not  jpmwiel 
iataL  On  the  dd^  of  the  enamj^  Marmolit  aD4 
Bonnet  were  bbth  wounded^  and  fibe  cammaml 
<^the  fugitive  army  devobed  upoo  genend  6I|bi» 
sel^  who  for  some  tkne  made  a  stand  ontt^ 
Douro  ;^ut  on  tbe.ap{nroaoh  of  ^  alliea  igoBsed 
that  river«  and  abandoned  Valkdolid^  contwifing 
biff  retneat  upon  Burgos.  Thns  terminated  <^ 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  lord  WelUn^^feitt 
obtamed  a  oooeiplete  victory  over  an  meaiymufmi 
iwaa  in  mimbera  to  his  own,  and  OMUniaiiiledib]! 
oae  df  the  most  ilistin^^nished  of  iiie  Entodi 
asarshalib  ^  : .    ^  -rh  dtivr 

.  Leaving  a  fotfoemidar  general  P^iget  Aovwatoh 
^motionajof  the  enemy,,  lord  WeUiagtbondw 
advaac^d  wtdi  the;maiii  body  of  ihia  army  tio  t^ 
Spanish  (Capital.  King  Joseph,  who  wilh  20^000 
aaea  uodcr  his  command  had  neaohedr  &^itt^ 
beadng  of  the  deftat  of.  Marmoait^  histilyoaif 
treated  thcoogh  Madrid  to  AJaimm^iH  pnitinA 
fivm  which  1»  could  canwrnmiitate^  eitbiriHwkb 
Suchet  or  iSoult.  On  the  mUk  of  Aiigiis^^tliB 
aUfledamy  entered  diejcapitaLjithe  &^iio^|puR 
lisoned  by  1500  men,  immediately fisufrteaMUrflib 
andiGuadafaaamMid  atithai'facti^tiBcietilfccilJby 
tfaie  Empeoinado.    At^dds /timel  itrtelfigtoM  Ibd 
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km:3MiUiaoW^silif^etmu/  tiwiiao  imiy^of;  Biiitish 
«ti|in24eapifitfltt  tuoofn^iixm)  Sicily^'  wider  4he 
ckHMDtnd  <^  ^cnerdL :  MinAlaiid,  t  (iirlth-  soaie  >Spti4 
riifiu:idb^maMQ^oQCiv  had  £^  £% 

^eatoiidtti  mrare  Ibpxmd:  ifaat  .tins  ifinxre^  uniting 
liMtinttie  palriottt  of  Mwdft  -  and  Vaienou^  4ai^ 
ifiwxnir  ilie  o|ierfitioos  of  the  gmed  army  by  * 
|>0fwerfi2l  diver^oa;  but  iin&rttiiiately  the  defeat 
bfiigeneral  CDmnd  by  tbe  Fredcb  under  Ilaft- 
Ti8|te^  combiped  wkh  other  reirersea^  disabled  tba 
fi^odiards  from  actiiig,  wad  ia  a  great  maasura 
fleeaoged  the  plan  of  the  cuijiaign* 
i^iiAnmre  that  thenr  losses  bad  been  aggravated 
bp  fit  lannt  %£  e<mcert,  the  comtnaaders  of  tiie 
Feeaiofa /(Drce8>  now  oo-operated  in  order  to  ae^ 
isiipm  thgm.  Oki  the  fi4Ah  <^  Augmt  Soult  cisfau 
i^^faiU'tbe  liege  of  Cadie,  and  b^aa  to  evacuate 
ilcndahista^  £>r  the  fmrpose  of  unilinghisfbrofe 
with  those  of  king  Joseph  and  Suchet  for  ihe*xo* 
dotmr^^tdm  capitaL  The>{1reBoh  troops  statibn- 
«i)dnfdBlyKily  evaimfitted  ihat  pcovince^  and  joant 
fnj^  dlenRMck  of  Matmont^s  aitny  under  Clansd^ 
SUHntJL  in  Jthe  diMcfson  of  Bocgos*  to  wat4|h 
tinrdBntish  troops  deathaed  )&ir  the.  siege  of  that 
placei  '^By  ihtm  threatening  Madorid  and  nan* 
ftixtiniP  BuiJgos^  diey  Iwped  to  oompel  tibu&r&i* 
lilb/eiA^  lo  ^gbt  at  adisadirantage  oi^  tx^  retpeati 
Sbey^lwletronglf  ^ft»rtifed  tbe  latter  plaoe^iand 
aay^ost'  tkk  nentm  of  their  epemiiona  itt  tiie 
lfa9rthba£8pflanib  -^    ^         -'  •'!        ..^  i 

^dOttiheistJof  September  hnd  "Hlellkigten  jqnil^ 
iedi  Ifinkidi  nnd'advanoedr  to  ¥«Hasb)id^  tibb 
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-enemy  retiring'  bdftre  bim.  lusroas  4he  PuyiO^rgft^ 

He  pursued  them  to  B^rgQB^  thtouf^  wHch.a^tj/i 

ihey  FetiredtdiUiing  the  might  off  the  17d2|r|e^qg 

^  ^rong  garrison  in  the'  onetlew      Pi;^afi^o«$ 

^wei-e  immediately' made  fbtrbeisiegiBg  th^.impoiv 

tfeant^fitrotig-hold;  and  ^  the  hi^avy  artillery  iiad 

ttofc'airived,  recourse  was  bad  to  the  siowemd 

ittncejftam  process  of  saf^ing.     On  the  11th. -of 

^obcbet  a  mine  was  successfully  sprung ;    the 

bvtadbe&'were  instantly  stormed  and  the  Ijides 

€8caladed ;  p^rt  of  the  British  actually  eatierfid 

the  worics ;  but  th^  fire  from  the  garrison  was»sb 

h^avy,  that  after  sustaining  some  loss  they  were 

^obliged  to  retire.     Preparations  were  then  jsoade 

-fbt  renewing  the  assault;    but  at  this  tciitif:^ 

period  the  British  encountered  a  series>  of  dilm^ 

pointments.    Th^  had  been  led  to  calculfttet^to 

the  support  of  a^Gallician  army  ^,000  etefrng,  in 

^e  higheststatCi  of  order  and  equipment  jtwheffft- 

asihis  army  was  found  to  consist  of  only  1QJO0D 

•nndisoipliK^d  troops.  Bailasteros,  instead  of  obe^ 

ing  thei  orders  of  lord  WeUiogton  tahfu^aaslWjrflh 

djreat  of  8oult  into  Valencia^  made  an  appeal  to  tJik 

JSpanish  army  and  ihe  nation  against' the. cont^ 

who  had  invested  lord  Wellington  with  tfie  tobicf 

^drnimdnd.     A  French  army  under  SonhMol  ap- 

»pr4)afclied  for  the  ireli^  of  Burgos ;  andtaftdir  ste- 

taiduig  a.  spirited  repulse  appeared  in  great  ibree 

ron  the  10th  in  tbfe  vieinity  o£  the  besieged  ifortorosi. 

^    On  the  Slst  advices  were  recei^^,  ttfaat  ttai 

atny^ef  7CV000mei^  niider  the  dii^e^on  .of  Souh, 

^&ichet,  and  the  new'king^  were' duittapproaclni^ 
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tto^ffiisses  a^jiindt' general  HOI,  vfhose  force  was 
4ttke  itiad0<^u^e  to  oppose  thetifjr  This  hiteUi* 
getide  ia'Suced  lohi  •Wellingtaii  ta  naise  the  siege 
^-©dfrgos,  to  r€fCire  towards  die  Douro,  recall 
M«  troops  ftoln  Madrid,  at>d  dk^t  general  Hill 
to  pr()ceed  northikrard  to  join  him.  He  'moved 
tapon' Salamanca,  where  he  hoped  to  cstablisk 
himself^  but  Soult  advancing  from  Madrid,  and 
Uriiting  his  forces  with  Souham^  obUged  hiirt^to 
continue  his  retreat.  On  the  24th  of  NoTember 
fae' fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada,  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  after  u  masterly  retreat  be- 
1i»e  an  amay  of  90,000  men,  against  which:  he 
tfwAd  oppose  only  d@,000.  The  campaign  mi^ 
%ftt%  had  a  different  issue  but  for  the  oiiserabfe 
jiNdiiusy^of  Ballastero»j  who  was  arrested  by  oc- 
•der  bf  the  cortes,  awd  banished  to  Ceuta. 
>ii  ,'S'his  i^treat  of  lord  Wellington,  however,  liker 
ffidst  other  retreats  when  pressed  by  a  superior 
^¥dk*e^,  was  'characterized  by  disorder  ajnd  rapine, 
notlwitfegtanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  com- 
-mafnfler,' who  indignantly  complained  in  bis  pub- 
lib  t^A^6i  of  a  ^^  want  of  discipline,  greater  than 
rthUKof  any  larmy  witli  which  be  had  ever  served, 
^offiof  which  be  had  ever  read." 
-fu^Tim  i^nish  extraordinary  cortes  on  the  l^th 
^r'Mitth  coipplieted'fhe  great  woiic  whtcfa  had 
Qoyolong '  employed  their  labours,,  by  the.  pufoiib 
S^uatilrbiof  the  constitutional  aet#  Deputiesirom 
•aU  ipaits  os^  the  kingdom  were  ^  present  at  this 
^ibiKftMmy^A  cdmmissioii)  watappimiled  to  pwfy 
^jtel  iastnifneBft  diusf' signed  toi  the!  regency  ;•  flml 
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on  the  «OCii  a&  ^  d^flttti^i  assekUea'^ii'm'^ 
hall  rf  dofagtess'  td  *wfea!r' to  tiib  bmt&^ii^i 
after  ^ifcich  the  regency  ttritfereii  the  Ihall;4Hi4 
tfiiokthe  o*th  of  oflfee.'  ''The  prbfceetii^  MSfc 
«d%Hii  the  isotemn  prothmH^bn  d£  i^e  tc^oisMii 
tidtt  J  the  leading  feature  of  whid:i,  uiiinRieljr^e- 
Vktihg  from  the  best  models  of  goremmetit,^  ii^ 
tiie  consolidation  of  the  legislative  power  intone 
assembly.  The  ordinary  cortes  was  convened^ 
the  1st  of  October  1813.  - 

Having  pursued  the  narrative  of  tbe'Sp^Aish 
campaigii  through  ita  various  and  important  (^^* 
rations  to  its  termination,  it  now  becomes  nieecfsi 
sary  to  revert  to  the  a^irs  of  the  north,  \i^re' 
the  contest  between  France  and  Russia  attracted 
the  attention  and  involved  the  interests  dfalt, 
ikirope.  Almost  from  the  commencement  oTth^* 
year  ISl!^,  the  attention  of  Europe  had  been  di- 
rected towards  a  new  scene,  which  was  bpenin^' 
in  the  north,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  vanefy  w 
political  conjectures.  For  some  time  the  tWd' 
pow^rfbl  empires  of  France  and  Rtisi^a,'  vSli^fa^' 
bad  ever  since  the  treaty  of  l^lsit  been  In  a  stat& 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  now  exhibited  itidli^^ 
tiom  at  misunderstanding  and  ev^n  or  appro^t^^ 
ing hostilities.  '^'"^  ^' 

The' appointment  of  a  French  genefcill  fei^Hh*^ 
Swedish  succession  hid  ^parently  t6tmeA^\i 
indissoluble  union  of  interests  between  S^'i^d 
and  France ;  but  circumstances  arose  ifrfcidi'b^OTe^ 
llrift  connexiori.     In  the  month  of  Febi'Aifl^tiJi 
efi0rt<eft)r  df  France  had  seized  iiporf*'!^Wff^l£^ 
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f|fj^8f:^5?(P^^,ttww-     Tim  dUpute.  M^eeoi 

11^4:^1  re$]l^eti,om  which  the  continental  sjiateiA 
estf^b^hi^  hy  th^  French  enqperor  had  imposed 
yp^  J&urppe.  The  einparor  Alexundeiv  tnd^ 
i^^t  ^t  the  ruin  of  the  tc^de  of  hh  empiric  <^ 
dmnf^d  any  logger  to  jsubmit  to  the  jegtruaitftidl 
a  system,  which,  though  planned  scdely  far  the 
impovefishmeat  of  Qreat  Britidii,  was  l^gUy  in* 
jijj^pus  to  his  aaibjept9»  destructive  to  the  ooq^ 
ntiqrc^  of  the  continent^  and  wMly  unprecedent* 
ed  in  the  annals  of  the  worid. 
,  A.tieain  of  n^ociatioiia  bow  commenced. bet^ 
tjif^ee^  Rusaia»  Sweden,  and  England,  find  ako 
b^^if^i^  the  two  former  powers  and  Frwi^^ 
Wjl^  the  political  a£Burs  of  £inro{>e  were  thua 
iQ,^,^te  qf  suspense  apd  umpertamt^,  specuW 
^^^  J^titiciana  aroused  themsedves  apd  others  with 
I^)^er(^^s  and  various  conjectures.  By  8aine«, 
n;\^(^^  cpntinentoL  system  was  fuUy  ^expeotasd  j 
byiott^ei'si,  it  wiis  oonsidered  as  a  case  of  Ijhe 
hi^e^t^,  Hnprobability  that  Russia  should  haagani 
a  jwsr  ,mth,  the  French  emperor,  who  would 
be  supported  by  Austria  and  the  confederalioa 
of  jfh^,  Jflhine,  It  was  ajl?ged  that  Russia, 
by.ei^^Sgii^  again  in  a  war  with  France,  would- 
b^.^^j^ed  in.hj^R  progress  towards  thecxm^cisti 
o^  j^M^eaw,  TvL^^yi,  ^M  ^ve»  loae^  aU  tb*t!sb(?. 
hg^4 1  Fj^fi^l^r.^aipeii  in  jth*t  qparter.  U  ,wiis  cd>- , 
a^)^94  ihafc  f^M^ornwrje  fanpaigns^  wo^^ld  biiflg 
the  Russian  armies  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis, 
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and  the  gates  of  Coind»iitif)Ofde ;  and  the  in^ 
Tcaee  was»  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
RusBifi  would  sacrifice  her  hopes  of  conquest  for 
the  barren  and  dangerous  glory  of  a  war  with 
France* 

In  regard  to  Sweden,  it  was  conmdered  as 
highly  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  crown-prince 
should  engage  in  a  war  against  the  French  em- 
perdr.  Besides,  it  was  deemed  very  improbable 
that  Napoleon  should  provoke  a  war  with  Russia, 
since  by  such  a  proceeding  he  would  ruin  his 
cause  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  lose  the  finest, 
countries  in  Europe  for  the  conquest  of  morasses 
and  deserts.  The  event,  however,  turned  out 
ccmtrary  to  all  these  sage  speculations ;  and  the 
reasonings  and  conjectures  of  the  cabinets  of  St 
Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  St  Cloud,  appeared 
to  be  widely  difierent  from  those  of  news-writers 
and  political  pamphleteers.  The  great  filatures 
of  national  relations  and  interests  are  in  general 
sufficiently  conspicuous ;  but  the  resolutions  of 
courts  and  the  results  of  cabinet  councils  often 
depend  on. the  dispositions  and  passions  of  men, 
on  the  particular  views  which  monarchs  and  tbeir 
ministers  have  of  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  on  va^ 
rioiis  other  circumstances  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  public  inspection^ 

The  emperors  of  France  and  Russia  were 
known  to  be  men  of  widely  difierent  characters. 
Alexander,  beneficent  and  pacific,  might  be  rank- 
ed among  the  few  princes  whose  virtues  adorn  an 
hereditary  throne,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and 
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a«4f^||^o^^WiuMil  iii'Xwii^riAilfiilin  tec- 
iimi  mA.i&weA  totivfur^  irfiicbi  swmM  te^/h^^. 
e\tfim^vws^  b^  rmt^fi  and  ii^aa9L^imtBdmxii)fyi 
fitted  for  scenes  of  confusion  and  carnagei  and  ' 
foi;.  dipM^ilwig,  t^^f  pMuOd  q£  ,i3m  trodd. '  The  su^- 

puup:>sie.^ianmhilfaiiig  the  ;eo0)t»erc6i>f  Gti^( 
Bciti^t  and.  drying  up  the  sauroes  of  bi^ir jveatel^  r 
waa.t^^faYQui^  Object  of  the  ruhr  of  Vmno^y 
Tbei  oyerthrow  of  diis  system  waa  evidently  the 
intei^st  (^Eussiai  Sweden,  aiid  Prussia:  but  ther 
rqmui^is  of  Sweden  were  inconsiderable,  twdt^ 
PwMi^ia  was  in  vassal^e  to  France,    Russia  ^was: 
th^ai^ypowec  that  could  take  the  lead,  in  aiit  cit^ 
tewpt'Ofitbat  nature,  in  which,  however,  she.w« 
cq^timj^  being  supported  by  Great  Britain*  - 
Tb^jimp&^mf  of  the  French,  with  the  f<M:ces  ^rf 
Pmvipiaiftpd  those  of  the  confederation,  of  thie 
Rl^iSithja  cpmnoiand,  and  with  every  reason  tio 
eiq^^tthe  assuataoice  of  Austda*  might  prcJ^aiUy 
8UPB<W  l^bafc-bia  appewance  in,  the  field,,  with  so 
va^fcf^jdiBi^lay  /^£i«ilitory  str^gth,  would  initiiiit 
da^f^^^insia  into  ^jQompliance  with  >his  deinand»^$ 
or,  .cal^fng  to  mipd  the  ensanguined  fieldls  of  Aus* 
tedj^tz  tand  Frie^land^  he  might  flatter  himself 
that  one  successful  campaign,  or  one  df^cwve  vie? 
totgv  woirtd  ^mhh .hia^  to.cJictAte  tbeqonditiQas 

J^Y«^^c?v«r>;migj^1p^  yiw*!  aipd-f^iwch 

tatjflpft4jfi.th^.fiWBei»i:,fif  Frw^  h^jb^gaq  vfiTiT 
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bodies  of  tro^s  into  the  inteiiin:  of  QeTmany. 
The  Rus»ab  monarchy  in  the  mcfanwhiki  pre*- 
pared  ta  mec^  th^  impewMtig  stocm;  ind  ^ter 
issuing  a  dedmatum  i^war^  put  his  anaies  in 
motiofl)  and  by  an  imperiid  ukase^  dated  the  dSd 
ef  March  ISliS^  ordered  ta  ]avy  of  two  mea  in  five 
hundred  throoghotst  his  extensiire  donunions* 
During  the  months  of  February^  March»  and 
April,  great  numb^^  of  French  troops  wet^e  con- 
tinually mardmig  through  Qermany ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  contingents  of  the  Rheninimscmfe- 
deration^  ptoceeded  towards  the  Vistula^  afkr 
placing  garrisons  in  the  principai  cities  aad  fiav 
tresses  of  Prussia^  Preparatory  to  tiie  greU 
emitest  which  was  dbont  to  commence,  the  em- 
peror  of  the  French  concluded  trei^es  <if  aUiiaoe 
with  Prussia  and  Amstria,  by  wfaieh  theK  two 
powers  engaged  to  asmst  him  with  very  ooiteidef- 
able  forces*  The  emperor  of  Russia  also  oon- 
.  eluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  theOttxmian  Pbrte^ 
to  whi6h  he  restorod  the  C(Hiquests  feemtiy  tMde 
in  Moldavia  and  Walhtchia,  thm  cnablibg  hibi  to 
withdraw  his  armies  from  the  bsmks  of  the  Db- 
nube.  All  mattM*s  €/£  dispate  were  ateo  ^^Ikd 
between  Russk  andijrreat  Britam. 

Such  were  the  pr^arations  made  for  the  dt« 
eisive  contest,  which  was  deBfeined  to  produce 
events  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  whoify 
unparalleled  in  history.  On  the  8th  t£  May 
the  French  emperor,  accoaq3diiied  by  his  angust 
consort  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  set  out  £rom 
Paris,  and  on  the  11th  of  that  n^onlh  arrived  at 
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Mentz^  wheie  t^y  recshred  4^e  gfahd-^idbke  and 
duchess  of  Hesse  Dannstadt^  and  tbe  prince  of 
Anhalt  Goethen.  On  the  Idth  tiiey  ptHt^ceeded 
to  Wisrtzburgy  vrfaere  th^  wtre  rdcefved  by  the 
king  of  Wirtemburg  and  tke  ^and^dufee  of 
Baden»  Qd  the  15th  tiiey  arrived  at  Freybei^^ 
where  they  were  met  by  the  kvag  and  queen  di 
Saxony^  and  were  received  with  the  highest  iio- 
nours;  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Dresden) 
where  they  were  met  by  their  impeiial  majel^ties 
the  ^i^mror  and  empress  of  Austria*  The  em- 
peror of  Russia  was  then  at  Wilna,  where  the 
first  army  under  the  command  of  count  Barclay 
de  Tolly  was  cantoned. 

On  the  Q9th  of  May  the  ei»perors  of  France 
and  Austria  departed  from  Dresden :  the  former 
proceeded  towards  the  Vistula  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  tlie  latter  returned  to  Vienna. 
The  kit^  of  Prussia,  who  had  attended  at  the  in- 
terview, irft  that  city  on  the  foUomng  day :  the 
empress  of  France,  after  remaining  a  few  days 
at  Dresden,  returned  to  Paris.  On  the  6th  of 
June  Napoleon  passed  the  Vistula,  when  he  pub- 
Hsbed  a  declaration,  announcing  his  determination 
of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  placing 
the  duke  of  Wurtzburg  on  the  throne;  at  the 
oame  time  inviting  all  the  Poles  to  rally  round  his 
standard.  The  French  emperor,  however^  at- 
tempted to  the  last  moment  to  bring  the  Russian 
monarch  into  his  views  by  negociation  :  the  latter, 
however,  adhering  to  his  fbrmer  cleclaration  made 
by  prince  Kmrtikin,  insisted  6n  the  evacuation  of 
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Prussia  by  the  French  troops  as  the  basis  o£jiegOf 
ciation ;  on  which  Napoleon  ordered  his  army  to 
march  for  the  pnrpose  of  crossing  the  Niemen. 

In  commencing  the  campaign,  the  emperor  of 
France  endeavoured  to  excite  the. courage  of  his 
troops  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
manifested  his  usual  confidence  as  to  the  issue  0|f 
the  campaign.  ^*  Russia,"  said  he,  *^is  dragged 
along  by  a  fatality !  her  destinies  must  be  accomr 
plished.  Should  she  consider  us  as  d^enerated? 
Are  we  no  Jonger  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz?  She  offers  us  the.  alternative  of 
dishonour  or  war.  The  choice  cannot  admit  of 
hesitation.  Let  us,  then,  march  forward !  Let 
us  pa^  the  Niemen  !  Let  us  carry  the  war  into 
her  territory !  The  second  war  of.Poland  wiUbe 
as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first."  I^ 
placing  before  the.  eyes  of  his  followers  a  prosr 
p^ct.of  splendid  success,  the  calculations  of  the 
French  emperor  had  frequently  proved  correcl; 
ajid.  his  promises  had  often  been  realized }  but  he 
had  now  attained  to  the  meridian  of  history: 
a  tide  of  prosperity  and  success,  flowing, for  so 
many  years  without  interruption,,  had  induce^ 
him  to  imagine  that  victory  was  inseparably  at 
tached  to  his  banners;  and  he  seems  tp^.t^vf^ 
thought  it  impossible  that  fortune, even  c^jild 
frown  where  she  had  so  long  been,  accusto^aed 
to  smile.  ,  r 

This  proclamation  w^s  issued  on  Jl^e  ^^4  g^ 
Jupe,  and  on  the  following  day  the  army.  was.  pi|^ 
in  motion.    At  two  o'clock,  m  tbe^  morniifig  fj^p 
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emperor  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  a  general  of 
engineers,  inspected  the  banks  of  the  Niemen ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Murat  king  of  Naples, 
who  commanded  the  cavah-y,  advanced  within 
six  miles  of  that  river.  The  different  corps  com- 
inanded  by  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  prince  of 
Eckmuhl,  the  duke  d'Elchihgen,  the  duke  de 
Reggio,  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  and  prince  Po- 
niatowski,  made  corresponding  movements ;  and 
the  pontoon  train  also  arrived  within  six  miles  of 
the  Niemen.  The  5th,  7th,  and  8th  corps,  com- 
manded by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  had  proceed- 
ed no  farther  than  Novogorod,  about  half  way 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen ;  and  the 
first  Austrian  corps,  under  the  prince  Schwart- 
zenberg,  was  near  Lublin,  at  an  almost  equal  dis- 
tance between  Lemburg  and  Warsaw.  The  duke 
of  Belluno,  with  the  9th  coi'ps  and  some  other 
troops,  remained  in  reserve,  occupying  the  coun- 
try between  the  Elbe  and  Oder. 

At  this  crisis  a  Polish  diet  was  held  at  Warsaw 
under  the  sanction  of  the  French  emperor,  which, 
resolving  itself  into  "  a  general  confederation  of 
Poland,'*  published  on  the  1st  of  July  a  memora- 
ble d^clariation,  announcing  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  the  Polish  nation  were  re-established, 
and  appointing  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  for  the  administration  of  affairs. 
:  By  one  of  the  articles  the  king  of  Saxony,   as 
grand-duke  of  Warsaw,  was  invited  by  deputation 
.  to  accede  to  the  confederacy ;  and  by  another 
:  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  entreated  "  to  encircle 
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reviving  Polaiid  with  his  powerful  protection/* 
The  diet  di$fichiimed^  a!I  vindictive  retrospection, 
aayingi  **  that  it  cannot  regard  •  as  a  true  Poie 
whosoever  shall  search  into  the  past  for  inoti>ves 
of  acbusation  or  <Kvision."  The  deputies  sent  by 
the  diet  to  the  Prendi  emperor  .at  Wiina,  in  ihe 
audience  with  which  they  were  fevoured,  July 
l-Sth,  declared  that  ^  the  honour  and  interest  of 
France  required  the  re-establishment  of  Poland.*' 
To  this  bold  truth  Napoleon  returned  an  answer 
replete  with  artful  evasion :  ^*  He  highly  applauded 
the  patriotism  of  the  diet,  and  had  he  reigned 
during  the  first,  second,  or  third  partition,  he 
would  have  armed  all  his  people  in  their  support ; 
but  in  his  situation  he  had  many  interests  to  con- 
ciliate, and  many  duties  to  perform :  he  not- 
withstanding auOiorized  the  efforts  they  wished 
to  make;  and  tf  they  were  nnanimous,  they 
might  conceive  the  hope  of  reducing  their  ene- 
mies to  acknowledge  their  rights;  but  b^'ftad 
guaranteed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions.  Be  animated,**  said  he,  ^  with 
the  same  spirit  that  I  have  seen  in  Great  Poland, 
and  Providence  will  crown  with  success^  j^ur 
hdy  causey  and  recompense  that  devotioti  to 
your  country  which  has  acquired  yon  sa  mAny 
claims  to  my  esteem  and  protection.** 

A  more  fevourable  opportunity  could  never 
occur  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  just  rank  among 
the  nations ;  but  Napoleon  merely  aimed  to  gain 
the  aid  of  the  Polish  armies,  by  flattery  j'  and 
though  h6  subsequently  affirmed  it  to  have  been 
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Im  iutentioQ  to  re-entaUisib  the  kiogdoiD  of  Po« 
lafid,  god  tQ  place  prince  Pcmiatowski  upon  the 
tbroiiQ,  ^*  m  ordfr  to  oppow.a  barrier  to  that  for* 
mid^ble  empire  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
all  Europe"  there  exists  no  trace  of  aay  such  de« 
sign  in  his  language  or  conduct  at  this  period. 

The  plan  which  the  Russians  had  formed,  and 
according  to  which  they  resolved  to  conduct  the 
present  campaign,  was,  to  reaitf  the  progress  of 
the  invader  ajt  all  points  where  a  stand  could 
easily  be  made  without  risking  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  to  lay  waste  ^e  country  through  which 
he  should  aim  to  penetrate  ^  to  harass  him  as  he 
advanced ;  and  to  oit  off  hk  supplies.  Napoleon 
encountered  no  formidable  resistance  in  his  r«^id 
^dvunce  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Potend, 
which  he  entered  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  from 
whence  he  issued  the  proclamation  above-men- 
tionad  $  but  a  division  of  the  JPrencb  army  under 
Macdonald  received  a  sevaere  check  from  general 
flsseOf  to  whom  the  defence  of  Riga  was  intrusted. 
Count  Witgensteio  also  defeated  marshal  Oudi- 
iMt  aad  the  Bavarian  general  Wrede,  at  Polotsk, 
^sfter  a  conflict  of  twelve  hoursr  in  which  the 
.  enemy  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded : 
jkhus  were  they  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  open 
SL  passage  to  St  Petersburg* 
y<>  .While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  empe- 
jror  of  France  dicect^  his  attention  to  the  ijoain 
RuasivA  army,  which,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he 
attacked  at  Smolensko.  After  a  fuirioiis  contest, 
jbhe  .Buspiains  retired  from  the  city>  which'  the 
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■fVeneh  dti  theaj^ttnuieeli  finmd  hurtii^  ntnA  In 
^^ndiifi;!^  (^apcdedBNgaM  ^eent  to  iris  )ciisgfin  by  ex* 
cbdmiiig^*^SN<6«r  fiMs  »  war  praseKeuted  with 
fuohferadty ;  never  did  defimeopnt  on'soi  hos- 
tile e  fihtpe  agBinst  the  oMfitnon  fbelings  of  sdf* 
peeaeimttionj  TbssBe  ^eofplts  treat  their  own  coun« 
tfy^.V  i£  they  went  its  enemies !"  He  certainly 
hftd  ^eotoanteved  no  such  obstacles  in  ^ther  of 
bis  marches  to  Viraiia. 

iTbe  :&iis8taii  army  now  retired  upon  Viasma 

&Uaw6d>  by  the    rear-guard,  which  had  been 

ttffiirly  ikiteroq)ted  by  marshd  Ney ;  hot  lutving 

lYctoeiwd  a  seasonable  reinforcement,  they  were 

leoaUed  to  repoke  him*    Viasma  not  bbing  oon* 

4iiidQi!ed  tenable^  every  thing  in  it  which:  could  be 

iooaoidl^red  ^  use  to  the  enemy  was  destrbyed, 

ifltpid.t;he;anny  took  up  a  pcmtion  tvear  MoecoMr. 

.Ajt  thtS' juncture  the   veteran  general  KutoscrfT 

r was  called ;  from  <  his  rietirement  at  St  Eeterriburg 

^*o  take  ike  chief  command  of  the  army^.   Ornhis 

wayto/head-quarters  he  passed  through  Moscow, 

iwhore  he  had  an  interview  with  count  Rostop- 

cbin»  the  governor.     Arrivmg  at  head-qoarters 

OOf  the  ^!9th  August,  he  put  the  army  in  motion, 

r^od  halted  it  on  the  81st  near  the  village*  of 

rBor^dino,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  the  cs^ital, 

!  where  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle. 

M   The  French  entered  Viasma  on  the  30th.  of 

^AugWt»  and  did  not  advance  till  die  4th  ofSep- 

Mf9b^.'    It.  was  remarked  that  Napoleon,  on 

.beifigi  apfHnssod  that  Kutusoff  was  opposed  tS  idm, 

fllfiP^e  mort  jcautious^  in  his  movements,  and  that 
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he  Whs  more  thaJUfusuafiyanioiouB  for  ihe  arrival 
of  veinf(»*cements.  The  isterval  ^  c(f  >  preparation, 
however^'Wos  no  longer  than  wm^  neceBsary  for  a 
coafliet  between  twd  armies,  each  amoanting  to 
more  than  ISO^OOO  ineo*  It  ccnnmcnced  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  by  a  tremen- 
dous?  attack  on  the  Russian  left,  agatost  which 
nearly  one-half  of  the  French  force  was  ^ected ; 
while  marshal  Ney  bore  down  on  the  centre,  and 
^Beanhamois  {^Bsailed  the  right.  Kutusoff  ^ding 
that  his  left,  after  a  combat  of  three  hours^  was 
giving  way,  reinforced  it  with  grenadiers  and 
cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when  a  desperate  e&on 
was  made  to  recover  the  lost  poison,  from  which 
the  French  were  at  length  driven*  Beauhan^s 
made  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  village  of 
Borodino  and  the  redoubts  whidi  covered  it,  but 
(he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The 
Russians  were  then  enabled  to  reirifoi*ce  their 
centre,  where  the  battle  raged  widi  great  fury 
until  night,  when  the  French  withdrew  at  ail 
pcHBts,  leaving  them  masters  of  the  field.  They 
estimated  their  own  loss  at  40,000  in  killed  and 
wodnded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  60,000. 
(Napoleon  himself,  however,  gave  a  very  different 
-  acoocmt  of  this  action  to  O Meara.  <'  I  attacked 
the  Russians,"  sakl  he,  *^  whose  army  was  ^0,000 
'Strong,  iQtrenched<up  to  their  nedcs,  with  90,000 
men,  ^nd  totally  defeated  them :  70,000  Rusftiaibs 
«lay  upon  the  field."  Among  the  slain  were  gene- 
'nds  Tottohbuff  and  Konovitisiea :  Prinoe  Bragaition 
'3fterwards<<died'*of  his  woonds.    Otikie  French 
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g/BaMt$iSf  Monisbrun  was  kiU«d,  and  tfwdve  others 

Afim  tl^  dearly  purehased  victory,  KulMoff 
found  himself  uDiible  to  make  faeftd  <againffc  the 
ihish  iroopB  wbiefa  his  antagonist  was  soon  cabled 
4o  briog  forward*'  He  tberefo»re  ordeted^  Moaoow 
Ao  b&evacaated,  and  retired  widi  his  ahaaybeyoi^d 
ity  to  i^otect  the  rich  provinces  of  Toula  aad 
Kaluga,  wbe^e  he  maintained  an  unmtefrup^ 
communication  with  Taohichagoff ;  while  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  Win^ingerode,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Twer,  completed  the  line  whic^  was 
thus  extended  round  the  enemy.  The  painful 
l)ut  necessary  measure  of  withdrawing  frotet  their 
homes  in  Moscow  ^00,000  human  beings  of  both 
aexes,  and  of  every  age,  was  carried  kito  ^ifibct 
fay  count  Bostopchin,  who  phK:ed  himself  ait: the 
head  of  40,000  of  its  brave  inhabitants»  aad^pto- 
teeeded  to  join  the  Russian  army. 
.  .Rostopchift  had  a  villa  in  the  neighbonthflod 
jof  Moscow,  to  which  he  set  fire  with  his  ^  own 
temds,  having  affixed  the  following  notification  to 
ass  of  its  gates :  ^'  Fit£NCHM£a^ !  for  eight  yoars  I 
&und  pleasure  in  embeliifihiog  this  couDtry  re- 
treat. I  lived  here  in  perfect  happiness  :^tbin 
4he  bosom  of  my  family,  and  those  aroui^.ine 
largely  partook  of  my  felicity*  But  you  approc^h ; 
the  peasantry  of  t\m  domain,  to  the  ^number  of 
iljiO  human  beings,  fly  for  mercy,  aDdX>set:fire 
to  my  house.  We  abmdon  all,  we  jemeame  all, 
that  gather  ounselves  nor  x)ur  liabitetiomi  may  be 
pdhited  by  your  presence.    FfifivoHMirai)  lilefl 
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to  yoQT  npadty.twd  of  my>  houses  la  Moscow, 
fiill  of  furniture  and  valujdbies^  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  miltion  of  roubles;  Here  you  will  find 
notMng  but  ashes.^ 

The  advanoed  guard  of  the  French,  under 
Mumt  and  Beauharnok,  entered  Moscow  on  the 
14tii  of  September,  and  soon  overpowa^ed  the 
smail  band  which  had  lingered  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  cziars,  called  liie  Kremlin.  The 
deserted  city  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in 
several  places ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  eagerly 
^seeking  their  long  promised  plunder,  rather  in- 
creased than  checked  the  conflagration.  The 
French  emperor  was  waiting  at  the  barrier  on 
the  Smol^isko  road,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
constitated  authorities  ere  he  made  his  triumpluil 
entry.  A  Pdish  general,  whom  he  sent  to  remind 
the  dtizens  of  their  duly,  returned  with  informa- 
tion that  there  were  no  constituted  authorities, 
and  that  Moscow  would  soon  be  a  heap  (^  i^uins. 
The  mortified  conqueror  entered  without  parade 
on  the  fi>llowing  day,  and  took  up  his  r^dence 
in  tile  Kremlin.  At  this  moment  the  second  Cbar- 
lema^ne  (for  such  he  afiected  to  be  thought)  hbd 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  fortune.  Frdm  the  ele- 
vated heights  of  the  Kremlin  the  French  emperor 
bdield^  as  he  thought,  the  reward  and  termination 
of  Jiis  labours ;  and  when  first  the  golden  domes 
'  imd  spires  of  Moscow  rose  to  his  view,  1^  is  3aid 
^  to  have  e:s:claimed  exultingly,  ^  All  this  iis  yours !" 
The  splendour  of  the  scene  appeiars  to  have  con- 
.  jfotinded  bis  faculties  j  and  bis  pride  and  prasump- 
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tiofi  overbalancing  the  obvious  considerations  di 
prudence,  he  persisted  in  ibaintainiiig  bis  situa- 
tion amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow*  Of  die  conse* 
quences  which  now  ensued^  Nitpcdeon  himself  has 
left  us  a  narrative  sufficiently  interesting  to  entitle 
it  to  insertion  in  this  place. 

"  I  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  fitie  dty,  provi- 
sioned for  a  year ;  for  in  Russia  they  always  lay 
in  provisions  for  several  months  before  the  frost 
sets  in.  Stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty.  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  well  provided,  and 
many  had  even  left  their  servants  to  attend  upon 
lis.  In  most  of  them  there  was  a  note  left  by  the 
proprietor,  begging  of  the  French  officers  who 
took  possession  to  be  careful  of  their  furniture 
and  other  effects ;  that  they  had  left  every  article 
necessary  for  our  wants,  and  hoped  to  return  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  had  ac- 
commodated matters,  at  which  time  they  would 
be  happy  to  see  us.  Many  ladies  remained  be- 
hind. They  knew  that  I  had  been  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  with  ray  armies,  and  that  no  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  moreover;^ 
thiey  expected  a  speedy  peace.  We  were  in  hopes 
of  enjoying  ourselves  in  winter  quarters,  with 
every  prospect  of  success  in  the  spring. 

"  Two  days  after  our  arrivd  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered, which  at  first  was  not  thought  to  be 
alarming,  but  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sol- 
diers kindlitig  their  fires  too  near  the  houses, 
which  were  chiefiy  of  wood.  I  was  angry  at  this, 
and  issued  very  strict  orders  to  the  commandants 
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of  j;«ffWP*Bls  Awl  otters  Tbp  next  d^y  U  Jj?4 
ipor^aoec),  l>^t  still  not  sq  ,as  to  create  ^rioiif 
siim^f  Howeveir^  ^raid  th^t  it  might  gs^n.  upc^ 
us,  I  vf^^xdouX  on  horseback,  and  gav^  eyery 
^i^ption  tp  e^U^guish  it.  Tbje  nexX  morning  a 
violent  wind  arose,  and.tjie  fire  spread  with  tl^^ 
gi^^test  r^putjity.  Some  hiindred,  misQrfapts, 
hired  fpr.that  purpose,  dispersed  themselye?  w? 
different  part^  of  the  town,  and  with  match^9> 
which  they  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  set  fire 
tp  as. many  houses  to  windward  as  they  couldf 
iffhich^  v#s  easily  done,  in  consequjence  of  ,th^ 
CpmbMStible  materials  of  whicb  they  were  huilt^ 
XWis,  together  with  ihe  violence  of  the  /v^ind, 
];9ff4ei;ed  every  effort  to  extinguish  t^e  fire  in,- 
^^9jt,jaaJ[,  I  nfiyself  narrpwly  esc^e^  with  jif^.  , 
f;  In  pf^pr  to  i^hew  an  eixample,  I  ventured 
ijjyto ^the  n)idst  of  the  flames,  ^nd  had  npiy.  h^if 
W|d,ey9-:brows  singed,. and  my  clothes  burp t  off 
my  back  J  but  it  vas  in  vain,  as  they  had  vde? 
st^oyed.  nu)?t  of  the  pun^ps,  of  which  there  wgre 
abpve.  ?k  thousand :  out  of  all  these,  I  beUeye  that 
w^.  cpuld  only  find  one  that  was  serviceable^ 
!3.^des,  the/v?retche$  th^t  had  been  hired  by 
Ro§topchin  ran  about  in  every  quarter,  dissenu- 
nating  fire  with  their  matches,  in  which  they  verg 
btu^  tooAiuch  assisted  by  the  wind.  This  te^ible 
^nKagration  ruined  every  thing.  I  w^s  prepared 
for  all  but  this :  it  was  unforeseen  j  for  who.woM^ 
I}l9^Ye,  thought  tbat  a  nation  would  have  set  its 
capital  qn  fire?  The  inhabitant?  themselves,  hp^^ 
eyer^  .dicl  all  tbey  cpujid  to  e^stingtiish  it,^  ^9^4, 
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sefvoral  o(  them  perished  ink  their  en^vours. 
They  also  brought  before  as  numbers  of  the  in- 
oendiariesuwith  their  matches,  aod  I  caused  about 
two  hundred  of  these  wretches  to  be  shot# 

**  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  "fire^  I  possessed 
everj  thing  my  army  wsmted :  excellent  winter 
quarters,  stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plen^,  and 
the  next  year  would  have  decided  it«  Alexander 
would  have  made  peace,  or  I  wcmld  have  been  in 
Petersburg.  Several  of  the  generals  were  bwnt 
out  of  their  beds.  I  myself  remained  in  the  Krem* 
lin  until  surrounded  by  flames.  The  Are  advanc* 
ed,  seized  the  Chinese  and  India  warehouses,  and 
several  stores  of  oil  and  ^irits,  which  burst  fortli 
in  flames,  and  overwhelmed  every  thing.  I  then 
retired  to  a  country  house  of  the  emperor  Alex* 
ander,  distant  about  a  league  from  Moscow ;  and 
you  may  iSgure  to  yourself  the  intensity  of  the 
Are,  when  I  tell  you>  that  you  could  scarcdy  bear 
your  hands  upon  the  walls  or  the  windows  on  tiiai 
^de  next  to  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  . 
heated  state.  It  v^as  the  spectacle  qf  a  ua  and 
bittows  offite^  a  sky  €md  clouds  <^ flame;  fMuntaim 
of  red  roUingflameSt  like  immense  waves  qflkeseaf 
alternately  bursting  forth  and  elevating  themsehes 
to  skies  f^flre,  and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean  <^ 
flame  belom  Oh  !  it  was  the  most  grand f  the  most 
sublime^  and  the  most  terrific  sight  the  i»orid-etser\ 
beheld  Hr  •      - 

This  event  was  evidently  a  severe  oUissfpotst^ 
ment  to  the  French-emperor,  wbo  Imgered  about 
tihis  devoted  dty  as  if  it  had  sUU^beoi  his  i^tell« 
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tion  to  n^atn  it  At  kngtii,  howiei^r,  the  ini^ 
shftki^n  t^esdutiiHi  of  the  Russians  to  persist  in 
timk  system  of  making  dl  sacrifices  rather  tbaii 
submit  to  a  conqueror;  the  assemblage  of  fnabt 
bo(ties  of  their  troops  ^ipouiid  Moscow,  and  the 
approach  of  incleinent  seasons,  remmded  him  of 
liie  feUy  and  danger  of  prolonging  his  stay.  By 
a  prompt  retreat  he  might  have  secured  winter*^ 
quarters  in  Poland  $  but  his  pride  revolted  at  a 
measure  now  dictated  alike  by  policy  atid  hurna^ 
nity.  Ui^ed  at  l^igth  by  the  clamours  of  bis 
sddi^^s,  he  sent  Lauriston  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
ihe  Ru^ian  head-quarters,  announcing  his  readi-> 
ne^  to  treat.  The  smswer  returned  was,  that  no 
terms  could  be  entered  into  while  an  enemy  re« 
mauied  in  the  Russian  territory.  The  roads  lead- 
mg  to  Moscow  were  now  occupied  by  detached 
corps,  who  cat  off  the  supplies,  dispersed  die 
stragglhlg  parties  of  the  French,  and  took  many 
prisoners. 

liKapoleon  sent  Lauriston  a  second  time  to  dew 
maad,  that  if  the  Russian  generdl  would  not  listen 
to  a  n^ociation,  he^should  forward  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Alexander.  "  I  will  do  that,*'  replied 
Kutuaeff,  **  provided  the  word  Peace  i»  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  lett^.  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
such  an  insult  on  my  sovereign,  by  forwarding  a 
proposai  whidi  he  wouki  order  to  be  instantly 
destroyed.  You  already  know  on  what  terma 
offefBtji  ^eace  shall  be  attended  to.*'  The  da- 
mours  of  the  French  soldiers  still  increased ;  tkotr 
foreign  auxiliaries  deserted  by  thousands,  and 
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c8ai|!ia^:on  .our  |NUt  is  Imt  jvst  openiog."  Tbm  ■ 
fo4^  id  ftll  lua  attempts  ^  ppo^uriiig  an  iunvus- . 
tic^  Napqleoa .  socw  afterwards  announ^  )m  : 
intention  of  leadj^  his  army  into  other  provioc^ft : 
uvktiiAh^rQtiuraof  «pciag>  when  he.woidd^dvanoe 
oqi^Sdt^tMsburg,  and  efaae.the  nameof  Hsflpw 
fit)9Autb«.  ]^  of  £ur«^eap.  natios#.     He  tknh 
iai^]g^l|is.Bpl(ii^>s.v;tth  an  eight  days^*  piUflf^ 
ofM9fK!fxwi  and  having  wasted  five.irrie$M<iUA  . 
w(«pj|^,ip, that. scene  of  desolation  and  de^ii||£t.htt.: 
ocHRSteKMftd  hi9  ;r«#eat*  leaving  »  forcQ  i(^  hlov." 
up-  t^e  Kremlin.    General  Ilievasky,  htHit^eHerM.t 
arxiv«d->io  time.to  pce¥eQl^:the.  ooiople^fm  of  tl»^„. 
outri^S^  «nd,<M*.tlie  23d,  of  QctobeT,the.SiWl(84, 1 
inM>^t9;'<Mr  Moaaow  hcgian  tp.  netndi! jfeoilh^w  .1 

desttjjited «i.ty.       .... ,  ..  ..i.jni 

Pividi^  his  fbroe^  Mttmtand  Beauhwmtfcm 
witjbk,  40,000  iQ«n^  'were,  ordered  t«jAtU^  tftflmj 
grfmd.  army  <^  the  jaiMsiam,  wRdsr  i^HtuMftit^.t 
white  the  en^>eror  himseli^.witi^,  ^  wotSB^Short 
took  .the.  route  to  MiQsk.  The  ibimer  .oiHTVitliki.  t 
a  feiKffPtiircqndae  J:  and  notbitig  MwscAow.itfiougblit.i 
of  j3i|]|.'hov  iofiuiU»  QQURtry..'whMi  ^t^eji.h^d.MH,  < 
lat^yifttlered;  in  triuinpi^  .3>oarcebr.(«9ti]d  jiMDb  . 
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mflied,  reteeat  became  mere  «ad  more  difficidt 
A£n«k  kflf^  was  <jk^^i  to  SQcreiider.  A  stmd 
was  ^cttempled  at  Yiasma,  but  wittieirt  success ; 
aad  tibe  Frendi;  (fii^rited^nd  wwy,  were  driven 
from  Ifeeir-positums  mih  much  slaughter.  The 
ensHii^  qigfat  was  rendered  di-eadfaUy  meticiOFriMe 
by  a  pfodi^eus  &11  of  saow )  and  fFOtn  this:  t>eriod 
emaed  a  series  of  terrible  dtsa^rs.  HiH  <^tl 
account  <^  this  matter,  di<N:a«ed  while  M  ^  {{e- 
le»a,  will  best  describe  the  shocking  scene ;  aad 
liie  reader  shdl  have  it  in  his  own  word6«   • 

**  I  was  a 'few  days  too  late : — ^I  bad  made  a 
calcniation  g£  the  weather  for  fifty  years  befi^e, 
and  the  extreme  cold  had  never  commended  until 
ab<mt'the  20th  of  December,  twenty  day^  later 
than  it  began  this  time.  While  I  was  at  Moscow, 
the  ccid  was  at  three  of  the  thermometer,  and 
was  such  as  the  French  could  with  pleasure  bear« 
But  on  the  march  the  thermometer  sunk  dghteen 
decrees,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  borsei; 
paished.  In  one  night  I  lost  S0,000.  The  arlil. 
lery,  of  which  I  had  300  pieces,  was  in  a  great 
measure  obliged  to  be  abandoned :  neither  am- 
munition nor  provisions  could  be  carried.  We 
could  not,  for  want  of  horses,  make  a  recon* 
naisMMe^  ov  send  ghA  an  advance  of  men' on 
horsdiacdc  to  recover  the  way«  The  soldiers  lost 
th^r  spirits  and  thdir  senses,  and  fell  into  con- 
fusiocu  The  most  trifling'  circumstance  alaitned 
them.  Four  or  five  m^  wer&  sufficient  to  teirify 
a  whole  battalion.    Iifstead. of  keeping  tog^er,  ^ 
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ihi^  posted  WCTt  tc^  sefek  th«  mehm  ^  WaltmQg 

.4ll^»»8dve8  H)  tibe  hoa^^d^    They  sep^t^ted  in  all 

.  directioti)!,  became  kelples&,  md  fell  ^n  6uf  pnay 
to  tba  enemy.  Others  lay  doWn,  IfeU  asteep»  ^ 
littte  blood  came  fVom  their  nostrils^  and  sLe^Uxg^ 
they  died.  In  thi«  tnatlAei'  thousbtid$  {Mdlr^ed. 
The  Poles  savQd  some  of  their  horses  ito^  Aitit 

:  lery,  but  the  Fteneh^  ^nd  the  sc^difets  of  the  Oith^ 
naUoniBi  were  no  longer  the  same  inett.  Iti  pzt^ 
ticular  ike  cavalty  i^ufiared.    Out  of  4fyfiiO(h  I 

r.do  not  think  that  3000  Were,  saved.'* 

Napoleon  reached  Smolensko  on  the  9tb  of 
November,  and  remained  there  until  the  l^thi 
when  he  set  out  for  Itrasnoi.    Davous^  Who  i^il* 

.  lowed  him^  after  blowing  up  the  ratnparts,  tiriis 
beatem  by  MilarodaVieh  on  the  l^th,  and  eBoalned 
with  the  losa  of  4000  killed  and  wounded^,  »nd 

.  9000  taken  prisoners,  with  70  jrieces  of  ca^^iopi 
He  also  lost  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  three  ^t^n*- 
dards,  and  his  bdten  iie  marickal.    Ney,  who, left 

.  Smdensko  with  the  rear-guard  on  the  day/of 
battle,  was  surprised  by  the  victork)US  Eus$i9^, 
and  compelled  to  fly  witii  a  small  proportion  of 
his  staff,  leaving  11,000  of  his  troops  in  the  ha^ 
of  his  pursuers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ftos^ 
general  Witgenstein,  after  a  series  of  suc^^^es 
against  the  corps  of  St  Cyr,  Oudinot,  and  Yip^^ 
advanced  from  Polotsk,  and  on  the  8lh, of; No- 
vember reacbed  Vitepsk,  where  he  was  ix\Sqa:t!t^ 
,  qftjbe.  retreat  of  the  grand  French  army,  .Pn.tt^^ 
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'maHc^  «•  ae'^ii^ianrf  Hi-  pvttkvSks    iH^Wmti 
'^miAkhdeTAti4ihM,so  ffl^  tteWftote^^^eii"bf 

•'^^!A.ftfer  i[illttfiig  Etasnbf,'  m&  Fi*encli(  ^ifei{Jl5«>r 

'^jte  fitfdi'm^d  ihat!  His  stor^  Jft  Mitfilt  VW'^  itf  t!he 

'li^ds  af  Be  Hassiahs,  thit-lns  Pbfesfi  general 

"Bbifibtdsii  =i^as  fbtited,  tli^'  ffie*  (ferpl  of  OfiSMot ' 

'  arftt!  Vldfbr  wefffe  dii^fersed,  and  tliat  tlie  Rtfiaiiift 

^raijd  ittriy,  the  ^ttny  of  tfie  Dwitia  6b 'itS  l«ift 

iaf&ihit  of  the  DkiiUb^  on  its  rt^t,  iit«ei*lgi6aing 

iipfth  Iftn.    Td  ^dure  his  fe^eipd  he  drftrM  t^o 

>&n^^  tobie  ^i-owft  otist  fb^  Beresig^  at  BUmkiizi 

-yftd  ViMtJva.    Sfcatcely  had  he  ^ssed  thi'tWer 

''l^lh'fiiS^  ^ai-d  ^t  the  lattfer  porat,  Whett  Wltgen- 

^ffeifl"^il^ed  si  cantfonafle  on  the  troopsf ifhd^itt-e 

rpf^riiig  (tf  ftfllo^r.    They  rdShed'  in  eroWdrf  to- 

/VWfrtfS'lAe  «*fiJ^ :  it  was{  blowti  up  b^ Nst^edA's 

"^^di^.''  A l*out  of  despait'f^lowed thiexf^osion. 

%li«Abfe^  p!biig(idirito  the  sfrfeaiii  aiSd'dfeii^fe^^ 

'^ma^kikilldaimgmksiesoficb:  5000  loitt  flTek 

^'<lif«S^"aftd"i3,0»!)  iSirfere  ti&eh  ptJgtfnaf&.     The 

'^^miifi^,  ^gga^Si  dM  aMihtthifroh,  Ml'  Mb  thfe 

"Itti«fei6flthd  RttsisMtiSi  #Ho  on  this-  dcfcb^tt  ife- 

^W¥^kd  the  gfeitfer  patt  of  IM  ^bhdtf  >M«H 'Ifte 

•fiWifcAf'had'tdsteh' from  th'^r  cities.  "  "=- 

-oi^Itttvihg  rtp^ittd  ffiW  bi^rdgfes  ^theKas«<l#  a?B»es 

^>iiavsitefed,':ana' oil  (fere  Wth  6/  B^iSaB^'^ffiitee 

'4(ut^o£^'6^falAiilted  Ifal^-  %testd-qWarter^  it  Wilha. 
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Tfaie  i^6tre»t  of /the  French  ftrom  the  Beresiiia  to 
the  Memen  was  attended  widbt  hotrors^  to  ivindi 
iHXi'^ralteb  caq^^be  jfoand  ia  tbe^  aimak  of  the 
9vwld.  /^  £or  moekB  befbre  tbey^qokted  Moscoin!^ 
tltt|jrt:faadinoiii^itiar  siqsplies  <xf  ^d ;  tkctfuwirae 
now^elcbaiasted  b^iong  inarches ;  haceussed  by\WBL 
indefhtigable  fo^yand  exposed  to  th&sevefit)Pi^a 
Bossipn  winter,  with  scarcely  a  gartnent  to  pn>- 
tacti  their  &tezmg  limbs.  Their  route  tmght  not 
uofreqiiei^y  be  traced  by  the  dead  bo^es,  which 
a|)peared  like  the  mounds  in  a  church-yard  when 
eoviered  .with  snow.  *  The  scene  of  a  night-watch 
^flen  rexhilnted  at  dawn  a  cirde  of  the  dyitig  and 
tfaa  dqad  wrapped  in  rags,  mattings  old « canvass^ 
und  m&aof  raw  hides  stripped  from  the  perished 
hoi^.  ■  The  fugitives  set  fire  to  houses  avA  viU 
hfgesi  and  many,  when  their  joints  were.rackeA 
by  the^  sudden  tiansition  from  cdd  to  h^it,  Jheip 
came  fmntic  and&U  into  the  flames^  ^  Numbe0% 
with  their  feet  frozen  and  half  mortified,  .wei^ 
left  to  perish  in  the  snow.  To  pursue  the  detail 
of  these  complicated  miseries  would  be  tedious: 
the  result  may  be  calculated  when  it  is  known, 
that  of  the  300,000  or  400,000  men  who  com- 
posed the  invading  army,  not  more  than  50,000, 
including  the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  repassed  the  Rus- 
sian frontiers.  Their  total  losses  by  capture,  up 
t0>the.^th  of  December,  as  stated  in  the  accomfs 
pnfoUshed  at  St  Petersburg^,  W6re^41)^getierah4 
1S9S  i officers;  167^520  non^comuiJsstolied)  ofiycrai 
ai^tpiivates^  and  1)^31-  ^ieces^ofj^ailocHu' lou  v.  to 
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Napflledfi  did  ^noti  rentmnl  to  ^witness*  tbe  iadt 
d06atte  of  the  trag^y^  iHe.faached^Wilna^od  ihe 
7ih  df  Iteoecnben  and .  havingt  I  appoiilt^^^mt 
jtQx  tibe  .chief:  commsstid^  ht^f^ated  fori  Wirtaiw^ 
mcoixipadiied..b3r  C^idiilcQiiFt^.wlteoc^rhfenla^Ja 
mpidjmiiTiey  toPaids.  Hewas  the  herald  jo£^bit 
own  diBOHiifiture^.aad  he  prockumed  with  biiv 
cmpsAanttal  precifiion  the  results  of  a  campaigM, 
which  (&!  equal  credit  to  his  foresight  asa*  poUi- 
lifiii«9«aiid.to  hi&skilL as  a  general.  He  h^ddpst 
aaariiiy  the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  thst.^ver 
My  nalMHi  brou^t  into  the  fields  if  we  tftke  into 
CQiisaderatioQ  not;  CHily  its  numbers,  but  also  tits 
complete,  oi^anization  and  equipment,  tb^per&o 
tkmjofdtsimiliiary  discipline,  and  the  talentei  and 
dxpeffienceof  its  generds.  The  wars  of  modem 
Kun^  Jmd;  furnished  no  instance  c^  so.  extensi«t 
and^complete.a  destruction ;  and  history  reeoi^ds 
porjsimilar  event  jsince  the  invasion  of  Greece  ^by 


'ii«  Hit  ... 

i>  CHAPTER  IX. 

e     :      J  1812—1814. 

STni^.  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  thedesteue- 
tton  of  the.FreQch  army,.were  made  known  to  the 
feafk  of  England  while,  engaged  in  the  &rm^it 
of  a  contested.election.  The  arasation  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe  produced  by  these  events,  gave 
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for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Russia.  ^' '^ 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  attentida  * 'W^ 

parliament  was  called  to  the  origin  and  cati^^ 

of  the  war  between  this  country  and  the  Uiiitifl* 

States.     On  the  3d  of  February  lc*ft' 

Castlereagh  presented  to  the  hotti^ 

of  commons  a  collection  of  papers  on  the  suB^ebt^ 

a^ccompanied  by  a  dedaration,  issned^  on  ihis^^USi^ 

of  Jtouary  by  the  prince  regent;  contAtMftS^^^iO 

waiiQary  ^  the  whpie  transactions,'  a 'i^'Hidic^UB^ 

of  the  conduct  of  J&reat  Briiaifr  tbkiWfe^ni^a^ 

and  thp  Mlowing'ex^ositioa  bft^i^ipMiij^^^m' 
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3^  HISTOATit<Nf^lM»AND. 

committee  of  the  .whole  house,  which  was  carried 
by  ^jVOtes^fiigWM*^^**- ,  /On3th<<«»feT<4kp«aWr 
Grajl|tflp..iDtr0dw^j4  l^Urf^  thfe  t^tttcR^sdt^flf  H^ 
d^tlK^liq-^UaltiUtiaft^with^  Ci^t*i0iregiiliEktion»/aBdt 
exqE;plM>qB<'  iJt  i6DO0iiBtei<ed' ihlle 'ioppdftitiotaom 
tl^  ^t  and  seccmd  read^g ;;  i  hut  oo^  its:  pai»i^ 
tfarpugb  a  committee)  Mr  Abbots  the  speskw^^ 
ol^oted  to  that  plause  by  which  caitbolic  gentle^ 
m^  were  permitted  to 49it  in  parliament;  ^easAw^ 
£en(ed  to  certaio^ckcumstances  which  gave  reasoir 
tO'bpliwe,  that  the  aoople  ooaceasioog  which  tbq 
InU^^ontemplated  would  fail  to  give  satisfiiotibDJ 
ia.  Qonsequence  of  the  conditions,  with  wl^ichtthey^ 
w^e  accompanied. .  The  clause  was  rejeciedii^ 
a  m^ority  of  251  against  2475  and  the  biflhwias 
abapijkmed.  -  tmh 

.  Onthe  dth  of  May  a  measure  was  instituted 
fi)r  exjk^ding  the  provisions  of  the^toleratimit  iad4 
byf^^ii&tiag  ^^  further  relief  to  persoiid'diffisli% 
in^iopiEiai)  from  the  church  of  England,  i¥ilfa(iteh'» 
pect  to  certain  p^ialties  imposed  by  law  an  tltee 
w)i^  jimpugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Tmfist^iU 
The  bill  introduced  for  this  oljyeotby  Mi^  WittiiAt 
Saiith  (was  read  a  third  time  jon  the  -SOtbl^ 
July^  when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^)  land 
t|^.bisl)€^  oi  Chester^  disdaiofitng  all  intenfkDiritir 
€|ipQ$ing  it,  observed^  that  it  had  not  beenlcaUtB 
fQv,i  by  any.  atteiopt  .to  impede  the  woirsAHq^iirf 
Un^t^ians,  or  inflict  p«nalties<iifMMif^liefd. .  fiTbis 
enact^f^  to  which  miimters  mith€ir;iOflgmri«er 
€|^^iir>9g€^>  any  op^sitioUi  wabt  ite^ded'»aai  n 
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fientTir-  -^v  slottiw  /-.'ijort  'iloiiw  f>ilr  to  ^>oWiaimoD 
Hsb  Easfe  iiidte  Odnn^bfty,!  feclrfttWflttf^t«wHfiftfi'fe> 

eacfted'theeff^fclibf  the  cdftittiferdkl  wbm^^^ 
admiktQd  mto  *  fbH  partidpattbn 'of^ffite'ft^Sk^ 
tagwiiitheTto  refstJricted  to  a  m<MRipoly,  wft8aP,'^(!P 
afe^^first  beneficial,  had  loflg' ceased  tb*  bfe^'^fe^; 
iSeaitoely  was  there  a  port  of  ahy  cdittfe^tteWa)* 
wlitdi  did  ilot  upon  thi$  occasion  tran^Mil^l^ 
pdtitioii'  to  parliament  for  throwing  (^en  tbe  EkSS 
Ifidia  trade.  Rit  the  India  Company  wa^  >ntl^ 
too  closely  identified  with  the  State,  to  adfifiS6P 
tjife  f remotest  prospect  of  success;  From^ift^ 
cmrcbant  adventurers,  the  Company  had/^lil^'  * 
monstrous  anomaly,  aspired  to  the  ch^ac^  tif 
toiqiierors}  in  which  pernicious  ambitibh^^fey 
had  been  teomcvch  encoun^ed  by  the'^ppMu^ 
rftheipubUcj  who  delighted  to  h^ar  of  VieWH^ 
ektmtied  bver  nabobs,  nizams,  peishwas,  i^ajfihB/ 
aad^BKiltans,  aotiiated  solely  by  the  int0xidat89fl 
ftf€iatio6al  Vanity^  The  natural  conseqtience^bP 
therUdMost'  perpetual  wars  in  whicb^he  HoncWi^ 
iii>le<  Company  were  involved,  was  precisely  sittP 
iBBPto^hat  resulting  from  the  same  cause  to^thfe 
British  nation  itself— 4;he  creation  of  an  endi*Ao^ 
flftttt^»fkr  bisyond  any  ordinary  or 'visible  m^lA§'¥f 
IsqaMitiiHi.  The  Company  was  now  depetiddnt 
wlihe  OoV^imnent  fi>r  tlmt  fiUandal  ald^hlbli 
iMBi€»8ehtiab(x>ii>ls  e»stence ;  ^tid  in^  Fie&rt);>fh& 
£f6ve]fntfae»t  had  acquin^d^tliat  idltkafy  ifttad  fMifB^ 
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wiAh  Lvaiious:  ic^er.  (Causes ;  had )^r.4atig9m«t|^ 

tl^f  flb^riw.  fpr  tl>p  iurt^  term  qI  ^w^tyuy«w« 
ftop  tbi^  i(»»^  April  1^1^,  Tk»-^m  rmitvi^m 

iwoved  Ijy  tbia  pHai«t«r  s^^re^  *Q  thf>  (yopjfi^ 
all  iil»  Jn4i^n  terr^rj^  norttk  of  ttijj  q<iu^«v. 
^itb  the  9Xf:l;i9iv#  tri»4^  tQ  C^int»)  Ifiavinigtth^ 
<?wmner<«  of  Hin^Prtan  ppen  to  tih^  ^t^^isiR 
<;firtaJn  ?^94iti<WS»  aEk4  tp  certai»  portf,  by^  liffebM  < 
f^rpp  tb«  CpiniM^i<y.  But  w  Ipqg  r^  .the  Qw^sJKJfi 
i^«i#  ^3fii#^  the  e^t^B^pB  of  the  ^m4#  .witt«  ^»*»« . 

tvf4y  iwrpQw  limits.,    An  eQ^^A9tiisft|.>fc4ib(r. 

lifih^i^t  ws^  ahip  founded  in  I«t$a|  tm^^^klH^^ 
of  ft  hi?t>Qp  pn4  tlifee  ftrfihdeacQust  .ar»di«»iwidHj 

sipparie?.;  Th^  dwidefl4s  «f  tb*  Gflwpafjyiiftiw 
lHnitp4,tP  t#n  »p4  9  h*lf  pep -fleftty  ^qd'tlNl  »«»- 
l^r  ^  ]^u;^^  trpppa^^  b^.paid,  fcy  ^  Qt^im^jr. 
WW*  |3^tfi«M.  to  ^,OPQ,  uql^j  *i> JwKCTifonPftiWW^. 

yit^pT4fj^m^  by  J)4r,YaAsit^^tiW  t^^4tQ£MMFfi^«/ 
iftft^fSWHpiJil;^  qgt^mhi>k  hpHll»,kWhifb  sd^nvoMij 
^^9f^^ngf  tli^legi9ktei«»- .  <4l)te«'jpnffi0|^i«gl 
^m^  arwPgementft  of  laiqiiv  ;im||)9rjti9a<|  tQspftgtr^c 

tii(»n:tPi^&m»*PPWPliAt64  l<»t]lf>«)DlcillfifWliM/ 
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fttttd^  #Q  #t«pk  ^t3fr^A$&(t  by  (ibe^^  0tfmm^i0]dr8 

th0mtolliefl^th«r  diiA^IUifga  t>f  the  nJUicmal  debt^i 
T^  0l9^ngeiQe&l;»  secutkig  an  ^teumulaiibn  >  hy 
cftMp^tfnd  iateres^  W9S  nov  abolished ;  ainfl  liitt^ 
wtuild  stock  pufelmsed  by  fhe  coi!}(ttisfsioiidrsj 
V^kb  t^^mw  stated  atL.S^,OOQ,OQO,  an  anoioitM 
elMfs^ding  liiat  af  Uie  national  debt  vAtm  the 
^d^49  iJbititut^d,  was  to  be  cancelled,  and  <^e 
iodfi^^  to  beootne  disposable  for  ^m^rei^t  ^senrideg^t 
or  ^  p^ng  ihe  interest  of  qew  loans^  An  addt^* 
ti^  «^  l/.$€if7,963  wsifi  at  the  same  time  to  be 
m$iA^to  l5h^  3inking  fund.  It  was  ako  pn^osed,* 
iSmt^^hf^tl^etmif  iMnfiahouId  in  any  year  tme&i 
^m^}ir^  of  the  sinking  fond^  a  new  fand'  c^ 
ti«^i»nU*ap  half  per  «e»t,  inatefid  of  one  pe^  amt^ 
sfeftafd  boi|iiiMrt*d  to  provide  for  ^hat  surphiSi' 

^^^  %i!idget  was  brought  forward  an  the  84M 
oi^iMfiftiu  w^n  the  joint  charge  of  s^ypKett^^ 
stated' al)'L.7%00Q,Cl00,  of  which  the  jH^oportiafi 
for  Great  Britain*  Y^ith  the  addition  of  the  sep^- 
m^^lmgi^f  MEHwnted  to  L.  6»,6SS,^».  Of  the 
w#$^4>ii^il'  mean^  the  prln^ijail  artioles  were,  tprar 
ti!^>  L.dl^O0aeoO)  ex^heqnle^  bMia  fUnded^^ 
Iiili)iQ9a«»»',  ^te  0f  <>redlt,  L.  400&,O9O j^and 

-iQ%i$  lifeikt^  w^th^  Swiete^  #as  *  laid  =  before  pa»i-^ 
VmkAb^ m^^^^e4liii  ta^  Juttef  fnM  whii^h'itt 
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sippfitr6d,>ithatftn  "tfa&'teoBBktopAveatiQri  beiuieflB 

aiSttridifitatididg  his  deepi  sjrmjHitfay  &^^'tkef£ii£' 
fbrings  ofiDemiffirk  as  ii^otsdi^  GireaiBrsfafn, 
bad  i)0fr  heiitated^  !«/kimy  Ihs  owm  intererts  i^^cdiiait 
9l)ike#t(>.. engage  that  Norwajr,  which  faadbwa 
&f lageft united  in  aftxtecftl lesigae  witk iDenmsbrky 
3bouljdibe  tianaftrred  to  Syredea  in  compettatioH 
iiMTT^I^laiid,  that  power  engaging  to  join  the«coni 
fi^depacy  against  France,  and  to  fiiraiBh  30,000 
t^oops^  .under  the  command  of  the  crown-princ^ 
far  active  service  oh  the  continent.  To  this  cam* 
pact  Great  Britain  had  by  the  presidnt  treaty 
btocome  a  party;  moreover  promisuig,  madditkm 
toarsubsidy  of  L.  1,000,000,  imd  the  cesft&Dn  of 
tiie  ialand  of  Guadaloupe,  to  aid  by  naval  oo4 
operation  in  the  transfer  of  Norway,  shootd 
Denmaric  continue  in  alliance  with  France.  -  Id 
]:ctum#  British  manufactures  were  to  be* admitted 
iiijbii.^e.  Swedish  pc^ts  for  twenty  years* at laK 
ad  mlorem  duty  of  one  per  cent  onlyi  'IQifS 
tieaty^  so  far  as  rdated  to  Norway,  was  strongly 
opposed,  as  irreeoncileable  with  <poblic.  law  anii 
national  honour.  It  was,  however,  sanetioMsd 
byf:iasgorities.in  both  houses;  and -on  the  0^ 
(^.  July  parliament  was  prordguedby  the  regent 
in.  peesoQ,  who  expressed  the  highest  ^atisfectiocv 
^Ibeif  proceedings.  .    .    .     .  : 

),  m^e  ^sunpaign  of  this  year' ia  Spain  commenoed 
under  favourable  auspices :  for  *  the 
^*  .'         '...enemy. not  being  able  to  obtain  re* 
in&>ilQtfneiits  from  France,  wasiOompeHed  t9*act 
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vadiiig<aMby.  i)Siifdiet  qkme  a^temptedtiiopej^Brtiiiiii 

nado^^  gea^ral  (attack' 0ii  the  lhi6)uf^etallt^  oti 
uliidi  bowafiec  ke^^was  i«p6teQd'>J«?ltbfloi»p  imd 
ci»9f)eUed  to  retire  upoci  ¥iUemki::<^Beibre>Hlie 
^d  >  of  Msjr  lord  WeUtng^tdn  vui^yv^dd  ^  iHo  ipreoUi 
fbroe  -by  the  TOiote  of  S^amanoi  tdwards^  Madvid^ 
the  new  king  otice  more  >evacQatiDg  the*  oa|)italv 
and  retirii^  to  Burgos*  On  the  i^roach-of  ihe 
British  commander>  the  enemy  cohtiiiued  bill 
anrch  towards  the  Ebro^  without  any  ^etbvt  to 
inlBi^iiithe  city,  or  ev0n  tiie  citadel  of  <  Burgosy 
upona  which  sntnense  sums  had  been  expandetlr' 
HiecdHes,  by  a  sudden  movement  to  the  left^ 
handi^^  crosned  that  river  ntar  to  its  source,  in 
theobr pur3uitibund the  Fraich  encamped'in&oqt^ 
off  the  town  oi  Vittoria,  under  the  command  of 
•booeph  Buonaparte,  assisted  by  fman^haljourdan, 
Soult  having  been  summcmed*  to  the^id  of  Naqpo-^ 
boii  in  Germany. 

^^Qntbe  Slst  of  June  lord  Wellington  res^lved^ 
ikfMn^4fae  attack*  The  battle  began  widi  ase- 
taoe  contest  &h>  the  heights  of  Arlanzon,  on  the 
fe£tof  the  French  position.  These  being  at  Jen^th 
oamed  by  gei&eral  Hill,  he  passed  a  rivulet  which 
BKBiithnQi^h  the  valley,  as  did  general  Heton  at 
the  head  of  another  division.  Nearly  at  the  siiin^ 
tiflKfi^  geileial  Omham  on  the  opposite  wing  for^d 
IwbpassageQi^rtwot  bridges  tfatown  across  the 
s^am^i$  }onv>whidh, ;a£br  a^Bevere  contest,  the 
«iK>lttr  Ec^tae^narmy^i^etveated^  in  good « oniet^mi' 
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tend  mf^  ttf^i  kihd#  t6  d  <^m  Attimtrt,  feiiiefb 

(lb»  hAiid»  tif  tbe  allites.  After  the  diiflbi  13^^ 
htid  6u^med,  'Hie  i>^re(it  df  tti«  Fi'ebdll  Be^i&itf^ 
8d  rapid  a^  not  to  jJerttill?  th#m'  td  citir  <^  ^K^i* 
artillery  and  bfegga^e,  the  *rhote  of  Wlik»,  slfti«««i* 
iff^  to  151  pi^es  6f  tartndb,  arid  415  Wid^&As  of 
ittntnamlidtij  fell  iritd  the  hands  df  flil«  tiecors. 
1%e  l(M  6f  the  allied  a^ibj  oh  thi^  dtifcasioA  V^ 
kboUt  70a  killed  aud  4000  wouiid«dj  (Ii6  g<«Me^ 
p^  of  Whottt  W«>e  Bri^h:  Sueb  wsa  the  hk^h 
tif  V^tdi^l^  Which  added  fresh  Mureh  td  «tk  ftflf^ 
tHoti*eort«aa(nder.  TheR^chretii^dbyRtftfl*- 
hin*  dn  the  road  of  RondefvalloSi  and  being 'dfi«^ 
by  sir  Thdffliis  Graham,  \^hd  had  taken^ofi^ 
fh)nA  all  their  lirtrong  posts^  thejr  at  lettgffa-  ctb^siid 
the  Bidasftda'  by  the  bridge  of  Irani  sttiii^H/^ 
tfce  Freft(A  territory.  •■^'  *« 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Spiaitf  etenti^  M^'ii 
different  kitid  were  ift  the  tn&Oi  time  pAMbj^. 
Oti  the  Slst  Of  May  sii-  John  Mxitriy  eakaSfkti 
h\»fafct  Oil  board  the  i^gllsb  fleet  dh  t^tPflft. 
tiotf,  and  on  tfte  9A  of  3hM  iflvested  l^ff^Wttk. 
After  takiilg  fort  St  Philippe,  on  fbii  Cdt^  W^ 
guer,  which  blocks  the  diredt  rO^  frottf'TWfiJSa 
to  Taitagdna,  and  advancing  his  batifeiies^^d^^unst 
the!  besieged  place,  fae  received  tepbitts'ifii^  Sd£9^t 
was  ttiardhhig  from  Valehcla  for  ite  rfeHgC'^W^ 
forces  superior  in  flumbet  atid^tuality^foftiS'd^. 
Without  waittijg  for  any  ceftaltf  Mii^"df>ffife 
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(^amy'^  ii^t««K^j  or  ib^tt^Mbft  ^  Ilia  Atitiifil 

timbg^hd  dmiUk^  to  Av()id  all  eovfii^by  d 

tiMdf  iVtitiiibi  tod  ^Otdkig}y  ¥0iiM)ai^^  Hit 

.^rii^y^  teavi^  hi^^on^  in  the  bitteries^  tboUgh 

;adltii)ral  Hall^M^a)^  w^  of  ^piuiota  that  th^y  ttliglit 

liikte  be^tt  bi^ught  «ff  tod  he  F0M^Q6d  fdU  nights 

The  catt^editkm  then  S^Ied  bdck  t<^  Alicante  afid 

Sbeh^t  dki  n^  Ml  to  ttiuttiph  in  th0  resii^ 

.  The  tiedtre  of  the  ^^I'eneh  retreating  artny  ha^^ 

ing  still  imintaiqed  itself  on  (be  Spanish  l^de  of  the 

kot^m^  general  Hill  made  aa  attack  upon  them 

hMj^  a  QQfAbintd  fen^e  of  British  atid  Portnguete^ 

aiad  pbUged  theni  to  witbdratv  into  Fran(ie«    M^- 

timl  3oul^  w1h>  was  now  constituted  comMatrder- 

in^ief  |if  the  French  troops  in  Spain  a&dthe 

,  Mouther n  prc^inces  of  France,  joined  the  artny  on 

jtbe  JbSthJuly^    On  the  S4th  of  that  month  im 

,iS0Uected  his  right  and  left  wings^  and  a  part  of 

his  centrcj  at  St,  Jean  Pied  de  Port«  to  the  amount 

Of  3(>»000  or  4a,000  men<     He  bow  made  an 

attack  on  an  English  post  at  Bonee^alk)S^  in 

^hioh  he  succeeded,  and  other  posts  were  conse- 

r  ig^^jitiy  withdrawUi   Vaiioud  operations  of  attiK^ 

j^, defence  were  now  carried  on  durii^  some 

^^i^cessive  days;  and  after  considerable  loss  on 

J2f0fi  #ded,  the  allied  armyv  oo  the  Ist  <rf  August^ 

^yt0nt^^\y  in  its  former  portion. 

r'f^e  ^ege  of  St  Sebastian  had,  in  the  tiean 

itAV\fii'  heep  proceeding  under  the  conduct  of  Sir 

.{^^mi^  Graham ;  and  an  unsuccesslUl  atteoipt 

;^<),fttor#iha4,fcH?en  made  on ^he  55th  July^  which 

.iflftfa(Bionfi4t.?i  awere  losti  of  men*.  On  th^^m 
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Qf  X>)Fd  WeUiDgtoQ,  which,  tfa^Hi0h  attwd^id  wi& 
peculiar  m^  xm^^^^i&cvitie^  mo^m^^*  i4  the 
cost  of  %300  in  kiUed  awi  wp4ff4ed.  The  ifSb- 
portaoce  of  the  place  was  proved  by  a  vigcHroua 
e^o^  fear  its  reli^  which  was  i;e{)^ljied  by  ^ 
Sp^^idii  troops  ^ne.  The  strong  castle  o^  iSt 
Sebastian  was.  tajc^n  on  the  ;i^  <^  Sefitemb^^ 
in  th^  o|^ratipns .  ^ga^nst  which  the  British  navy 
gi^ye  effectual  a8si3tai?ce, 

Qn  the  7th  of  October  lord  Welli^ipton  entered 
France,  by  cro^iqg  the  Bidas^oa,;  which  was  per- 
formed, at  different  fords,  by  a  iieries  of  spiri^ied 
actioas  against  the  enemy's  defences.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Pampeluna,  which  had  been  block- 
aded from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ViUoria^  i^as 
induced  to  accept  of  a  capil^ihitiop  on  the  31st 
of  October,  the  garrison  remaanipg  prisonei^  of 
waTi.  Tliis  event  having,  disei^^ged  the  rig^t  of 
the  allied  army  from  the  service  of  covering  the 
blockade,*  lord  Wellington  put  in  execution  a 
plan  which/he  had  projected  against  the  ei^emy, 
the  obj^t  of  which  was  to  forc^  their  c^tr^  and 
establish  the  allied. arfny  iq  the  rear^f  their  right 
Th^  attack  was  made  bydif^r^ent  jpolumjis  on  ;the 
10th  of  Noyctmber,  ^d  aft?r  avj^rijifjty  of  acti^ps 
which  occupied  the  whole  <^y,  the  piiMrpoee  was 
attained  at  night.  The  Frepch  (jUiring  the  night 
quitted  all  their  works  and  posts  in  front  of  St 
Jean  de  Leon,  and  cro8S€id  the  Nivelle ;  and  b^iog 
pursued  on  the  next  day,  they  retired  to  an  in- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  Bayonne.    The  result 
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of^Mil^pewttoti  ^«i^s,  ti)e  expn^fatg  of  the  French 
fimtt  pdRitiMS  v^bich  they  had  been  fortifying 
iritii  great  labtMr  fdr  three  months,  and  taking 
from  them  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1400  pri- 
soners. 

On  tlie  9th  of  December,  the  river  Nive  was 
cMssed  by  a  part  of  the  allied  army ;  and  on  the 
four  ibttowing  days  several  desperate  attacks 
w«e  made  by  ilie  French  during  tlie  completion 
of  this  passage,  which  were  finally  repelled,  and 
the  en^ny,  srflter  great  loss,  withdrew  to  his  in- 
trandiments.  The  Brtti^  and  Portuguese,  dur- 
ing"  diese  days,  lost  between  4000  and  5000  in' 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Thus  the  year 
closed  with  lord  Wellington's  obtaining  a  firm 
footing  on  the  French  teiritory. 

Of  the  extraordinary  and  momentous  events 
thtft  were  passing  during  all  thi^  period  on  the 
great  theatre  of  continental  \^rfare,  the  first  to 
be  noticed  was  an  incident,  chiefiy  important  as 
itinaathe  commencement  of  f  hat  political  change 
wfaMi  altered  the  whole  state  of  European  affairs. 
The  Prussians,  as  allies  to  the  French,  had  acted 
(diieiy  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  been  em- 
plo^^  In  (fie  ^ge  of  Riga.  On  the  retreat  of 
ma^tetl  'MacdonaM  Irom  that  place,  the  Russian 
general  Witgenstein,  advancing  along  the  Nie- 
men,  sncceeded  in  cutiing  off  from  the  marshal 
a  body  of  Prussians  of  about  15,000  men,  under  ^ 
the  command  of  general  DTorck,  who  enter- 
ed into  a  convention,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
remain  neutral  with  the  troops  under  his  orders. 

VOL.  III.  t  A  a 
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The  king  of  Prussia^  wafir  M,  iptmmh%ieee$mUtbA 
to  appttit  to  disapprove  hift  geQQr9l^a'4xi«di)^|^ 
thobgb  it-ts  Ywy  probable  Aatvb^  aecwtly  aoi^ 
cuvredio  it  The:  tt&Kh  kmdly  eKctfiiindi  dga^n^ 
it  as  treachery.  u  ^ 

Witgtitst^tt;  piut^uiog  Maedonbld^;<r)t^t:ed  K^* 
nigsberg'  witboufc  re^asoce  oq  the  6th  of  JatQtiai^ 
£lbia|^  Mariei^turg,.  ami  other  towm  ior  tl^tt  t%tM^ 
ter»  were  de^'rted  by  the  French  acid,  oceupind 
by  the  Bussians,  wboaW  cal:rted'oa  ofremtictfis 
against  the  retreirtuig  SaKons  and  Austti4«ii9i4w  J^ 
Tiomgsb^rg  a  regeiloy  was  established  in  t^  4^we 
of  tbe  king  <^  Prussia^  which  issued  d<  proQlatifa* 
tion,  calUng  on  the  people  to  cooae  fom^i^ifi^ 
the  rescue  of  their  prince  and  c!wtttryifo||itip*{ 
French  bondage;  and  a  number  o^  yQupg  fl^^ 
joined  the  troops  under  D* Yordc,  who  ha4  bftett 
declared  Gominaiider4n-chief  of  the  p(SiiiotiP4StA5^ 
The  king  himself  in  the  end  ofi  Jatiiiary  wifbd^W 
from  Potsdam,  where  be  was  in  tibe  pow>er  0$ffAm 
Fr^M^h  garrison  at  Berlin,  and^uddienly  areiQiH^iid 
to  Breslau.  He  there  issued  pto^msiiioxJ^MiVSk 
itioning  his  stdb^cts  to  take  up  arms  in  4^ence 
of  their  king  a*id  c<kuitpy,  but  wiykhout.spei|iQMI|r 
the  enemy  against  whom  they  wer^tot  J^  jefjij^py^ 
ed.  His  purpose,  howler,  wad beocn^sft  nMPtt 
fest,  that  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  JSugone^j^eiEMllftr- 
doi^,  then  at  Beriio,^  ffxrbade  ti^^mtin^-m/'i^^ 
capital.  . ,    "   .        •   fi  -Tr  m\^. 

The  emperot  of  Russia,  had  now  pot  ]»«ms)^#|^ 
the  head  of  Xh&,mmx  drmyy  if^lnch  c^of^pti^ 
to  advance. ,  ,Oni  tbe  8th  ofFeblwryrigeiii^inl 
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]ifihttodarvich"tt»teved  W^sai^ibiiiig  »«tl  by  !a 
4^Utation  ifrom  the  ditjr'whiQh^presentedritfihiiil 
tiie'ke)^'   Dantzie  andiThomtweM  m)\^ifl^V9M€d 

Anstridns  concluded  an  unlimited  tr|K>ei  ^di  dfeir 
isitb  Gitiicia.  The  Sail^oDf  ehdeat^cmt^  t9>pf6fit 
bf' this  circumstance,  sMtetPbalbmM  tb^k'fcwii 
<Mmft^  behhid  the  Austfianil^  but  tKey '^^r^ 
tudMned,  anid  nlanf  of  tbetnwetotidc^  ptisf&u^A 
Wh^kiog  of  Fru^  notr  as^med  the  jia^^bf  a 
jii^dislm*  between  the  betUgereriit  ^werd,  ittidf-cra 
tArfe  Mth  df  Februdpf  made  pn^tofytte  ibr  ft^^mt^ 
Whidbdo  not  kppesa:  to^  ha^e  heen  atte£fi4l#d$td:| 
mad  '•ott  t!ie'S!0d  he  took  tbe decisive  istep  -oS  tdtm- 
iti^  'tttfeaty  dP  alliance  (^nsi^e  and  de^n^Vd 
^(tM  tile  ettip0rar<of  RusBia.  The4;wo'fi€K'^t^gni( 
iisid  as  interview  at  Bresilau  in  Mardfi,  ^^ffom 
\rhich  city  th^  king  of  Prussia  iasued^a  phoielilmtU 
tto^'^this  subjects,  toucfaingiiilpotT'the^'mbtiV^ 
^Ifi^h  had  iiidoced  him  te  jdfi  hi&  arms  «d  iis&^ 
y  IfttlSBki  I"  he  eMsnce  ^f  it  h  eonttflnddkii^h^ 
iWto»w%8fenl*i>oe:— .  ^^ 

93WiW*e  bbirt'ttftdt^  the  superior  powfer  of  Iwtiee* 
matt  p6doe^twhi6h  depri^^  me  ^  half  Imj^^l^ 
jmkl'ptdekrdS^^  ^on  the  mht»^; 

ii^fm  mat^it^ijAciM^  to  m  tfaanr  war itsdf."^ 
'i^tr^rttl  j|iystion  rfespectiYig  this  di^nge  vpi^ 
iMk'^rds  di^atr^^ed^bt  length  between  1^  Prufiu 
sRan  minister  at  Paris  and  the  duke  of  Basssino ; 
il^'tiltfit  d^ffictrh  to  prove  khme  of  power  ion 
ittt^tttl^pixti  &hA  breadh  ^^rngsi^ementan  efa^ 
4fll«¥fvb<lt'%bkir)dKl  a  Vtoqtnbh^  po^^d^ne? 
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a  fiivoumbl^  dpportiiDtl^  of 'WDMreriDgiifei^miikJ 
aiidaQQuUing'£}m€d/cotic6tekui»F:  r  /  i\  ^  « 

On.  Iihei  8d^>0£fMarctt/tiici  Crencii  tcoops  evau; 
djiated^BerUoij^idi  traSc^itBsedib^Akiie^  Joskins 
on  the  ifblhnyiBgiiiday.r'GeiieTUii^ooaod^  ^«lu» 
had  o€!Oupied  .8»«di&di  >PGnkBra»a  SwiHdioq^qsmaM: 
body  of  trcropi,  'ndir  tfoUovried  ttie  FisBUcki  ituila 
vnoy^  joined-^  by  thete  who  bsd  left!  Htmibitt^ 
irbidb  .dt^.'wta  entered  by  thei  Bussin  geaeial 
Tettenborne  on  the  18th.  Morand  wa9'>t3iMtt 
taken. inhtsjretr^at^  and  killed  in* bsttle^ Handball: 
hia^venuttlai^tFoc^is  yweiieKoiMe^pridoDersis  oTbe 
iii^of  SaflC0&y  hod  quitted  Dr6sdeii«iOil><h&'a^ 
poroathiiof  the  RussiansJ  a:j06r{is  lof^^iviieaiitoott 
possession  :  of  the  part  )of  the  'eittf  !on^ito'^^ 
bank  af;the  Elbe;  A/ Swedish  focee  ad^ancsedito 
Sitralaiand )  and^  in  Aprils  Thorii  sarrtmieceft  to 
ih^Rm$iam:  .»*]■:'.   ^  'I     .  ":\L:n 

•.Whilsll  Jbbe  dieflus  ^f  war.  fvbmti^/  fuiiidfvl 
Moscow  wastibufe  mpi(&y/roUM^'en^'JKIapoieo^ 
wii^diiaafoaled/ac^ivity  atnd  eonfideaoe;  mia>tt«6i^ 
eolploytd  at  Parki  in  mnstoriiignati'the'^filat^ioof 
tdie;grjeat/doi3amktt  of  ;:wbicli  the  ^eas  stiUIdb^trt6^ 
masjhev^  fot  a  poif^ekful  effort^  to -retlovKenbiBsfettt 
gcoandi  ^  By^  ^  \se9iahis  ^wnstilbtm^  ^  thei^lltbibf 
January,  800,000  men  ^wm-erplatedtaAihib  dtrijKpsait 
He'f|djulited^Ms.Hiifiere»€e9<ivltfeth^  SIS* 

in  /contfioreacest^ibieldi'  v/ilk  ithe^|A)pe  *at<*RMt»ili» 
bteaffl,  wfa^r&a^nciw  caocarAtiv^  ^n^jwtraefseii 
tbea^•:•  (H6;  cmtsedftthe>iifl1pDete(i|fcc/be  ;}deciaktt8^ 
Mgeiitidufing  his^absodce^  *pablirii^'a>flatterfaap 
arpM^.bf  the>^Mte  of  the*  FrQndi'i«ta(iiitrei}aiii£ 
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|]Awkig^i|9rflrcaMQMt:eob  tfoeiiufgwit  spiritr  of  tbe 
nation,  he  on  the4ib5£tfa):of>'A|ifiit<aetioiitifor  tho 
axioyc  uTJie  ii!rfiiidk  &irei^/fbr6iidatt]i5  iajsumber 
«ndrfl|i^kiAin«clV>raii8iBie<il  d£;liwehiexx)rpSy  be-i 
fides  the  'iiQ|)feril^  guands. .  rXhe  vieeftojt  of  Italy 
iTAats^piioiJitad  secoodniiilcoiBiMitd,  iand  fierthier 
chief  of  ihe^ltaffi!  [Ebei^eiieisLooTpfiirere  placed 
wdeitiiDarshali  and  gelnei^s  long  kaoTni  in  the 
iefyi@%i  and  nd  taraces^aixpeared  o£.thG  Russian 

u Tfae^njatdBbfiiheiFreiDefa. divisiims "vras  direct^ 
edlo  aaito.jfiinn')a).janatioB  between  tbeth  near 
JSfsaL^andiOHpmi  Ihei  Sfiale*  The  altied  armies  of 
ft»iRiaiiefimd<Pn(aabim  hadfor  iomb  ttme  been 
edOf^i^ating  iiciar  Jjdipatc :  tlpey  wdre  under  the 
Mitomidtof  igfiDCml  .Witgehsteint  the  succ^hs^m 
ol  ifaai^iteterasi^  KifibnAofil  \rho  died  while  on  his 
march.  The  French  having  crossed  the  Saaie,  a 
^^tito  vm&  madi&  ofutbetRusaia&s  and  Prussians 
l;0toto^JLe}paiojidBd)AUiMbtirg>  the  sovereign  of 
(^dbtobQUig  preaeittnNriikfaihis  troopsi  while  Napoleon 
took)'^  rtrmdtaaod  of  shks  own  army.  On  the 
dAjioSuMky^aj^enctrail  engagement  occurred  at 
6c^iiGi*cwbtn,oiiear:1;hd;.p)atn  of  Lutzen,  of 
^dittfa  theiiseakdt^ififip  .imioh'  ^skMighter  was,  that 
thftdBai^  Jadplfcthejfield»i«»djlAar  Erench  retreated. 
JSa^  eeoBEJ^utilccsilioweiiarivirete,  the  subsequent 
adwnefeLof;  thei<Ff endi  fto/AhJaiElbe^i which  river 
tke^eds^t^  ^doeftdbn'and)  Meissen,  the  etta- 
ISfidblDebt  ofNflip^aiqhiheadi^qhavters  at  Dresden, 
andi^tbeifocdupisktion  iofvLeipaaa  The  king  of 
Saxony  at  tbis„ time  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
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i^MM&q  il^elfftecftiptesbtti ma  tfafongb  shfmkB 
of  yood^'iattdt}wettjcoiil8|ted  actimis»>  df  npdiiah 
,^nr7'jijb£farenibi ja€f»ui^i'i9ese\g^^  by .  tbe /two 
|ifarfies^>  i  ( t  ITdDiff  <|iriiMi{»dwf >  tfaeae  \mb  «ik  att^ok  by 
,Nspi(riK)niifntt|Hl|iaiJwlial8)  f^  lfli^t<m 

Hi^  attain  ik)a4iMHMe^  Wiirtedieii  4ttid.  HeioMttt- 
o&en,  -  wMcfaf*ffiii'mtf(eri  iti  aietneatof  (the^dli^i 
.armyi/  bilt  im  g^3od  aiiier4    The  adtfatt«8  of  the 
£eei]|oh(  cUftiskMBS .' thr wgh  JSiksut'  towaads^  i1^ 
Oddr»  met  ^  with  no  effectual  xesbtaoce^  ami  on 
AsL^stivfJmie  JjactristoD  lenterad  firtslau* .  ; 
''  While  these  tfaiiigs  .wo^  transaoting,  another 
-mriission  was  madei  to  the  league:  agaJatst'Sranee^ 
r  fiktedeoi  twinohy  though  gradndfyitb^atio^heivelf 
Beaattim  Aid^Jioa  o£  Framce^had  only  asaerted  911 
ixulspciidsatiDetitr^ty,  was  induced,  by;i^tt^«fn 
vdiieh)  ad&iiss  had  taken,  openly  to  jom  4Jbj&  cause 
ixf  the  jaUie&    In  March,  a  subsidy  of  4ireat^  aod 
idUattceiwas  sigiiedjbetwean  tbe^c^rte  df  Ste^* 
holm  imd)  LoodoUr  0f  Avshioh  meBtie«>.faas  already 
beM  wade  under  the^  parliaiiiefitaiyiprpoeeiMjIge 
of  the  year  ;>  and  the  Siviedes  wievedMiwaotiiveiiQ 
their  preparations  to  fulfil  dieir/part  ^  the^ifaH^ 
gation,  luit  the  addi^icm  of  their /Weigbt  wa^tKttie 
ftitum  this  early  part  of  the  oawpaigu^  •  "3^^ 
.mmr^eab  danger  fif  Bbunburg,.  which  bad'faeiBn 
dtooeated  by  tiie  Ru^ians^  and  was^mr.t^HMiteaed 
byta  £pemh  ajnasy  imder  Davouak,  inducfedithe 
&m^c84o  Jiirow  a^hody  o£  flian.  into  Ikeicityfi^ 
itsidefiinoe f  but  ibeimaw >qv»vi^  bclBtilil}^  x>f 
i>eniiattkiOi»msian^(theii?  redaH^  ^anditiiatritaifior- 
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tiislite>  litjf'^fatf  oii/tib6r80tii>ol'iMajr>epo89eBsei 

im^&iSk  tbaeti  vremaacimiiiiatUigiadoiiiidihfihy  and. 
Ym  iwlikd'&r  a^e«o»  whidifiniglibJiKtU  ieatva  him 
afriiihe  keadncf  dsa  Ei^^qmiiipatdiiMtes^'i  lie 
canSQquenkly,..  through,  the  mediuoi  of  oAxistria, 
ttamtn^tod  ia  the  enlpciear  AleiuiBdei?  pnqoiQQids^ 
feroa  a»mslioe,'  pteparatm^  to  aeongresv.td^be 
holdeo^tt  {VagtiQ:widi  a  vii^v  to  atg^nerai  pwii*^ 
^atiiNi.  :3:b0  annistiae  wm  matvailf ^rslti&Qi  on 
the  4ith  of  June^  and  a  demarcation  'o£  limita 
betwoeff  the  armite  \ipas  made/ according  to  their 
pment^<H::eu)iat^n.  The  liegociatioae  at  Ftsagiie 
ffflictteded  bat  slowly^  and  a  proiangatieD.of  the 
diwiatjce  took  plaoe^  whidi  carpied  itix^lm  ilOth 
of  ilJIgoBt^^  All  Germany  ia  tbe  mean  time  re- 
vtomrded  i;rith tpmpaBstionsi  fbr  war;  but  1^  pub- 
/Ikp  aMaxtkik"W»  ehicdy  i  attracted  it0  Ah  we  b£ 
'Jbialina^  vhiohiwereioa^ucHa  scale  as  maaiftstly 
denbtrid  an  intemtiaii  of  taking  a^l^ding  part  in 
ikhe  itituoe  transactijoaa. 

J  1^  armistice  at  length  terminated  mtbout 

having  opened  the  road  to  peace;  and  on  the 

'  >:iftth  of  August  oQUMt  Mettemich,  the<  Aioteian 

>  minnrter  at  the  eongreas  of  Prague,  dcAivened^to 

*11ie  French  miniatei!  a  deplaration  of  war  00 /the 

J  ftarfabf  bis  oonrt  against  Hranoe.    The  u^nrpations^ 

'  of^therFtench'emperor  in  the  nal*th  ef  Geitnany, 

Ma»d  the^idqEMes^bshty  of^alaatmg  peace  is '£nii(ipe 

whilst  he  persisted  in  the  same  system  of  policy, 
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^Mto£*r  tlw0$ti«!^*'«Dd  iiude|itod«nc&  of  idw 

^d^ii^Iowod'Jby  antraiitj  of  ism^  jmitrdefasmo^ 
aHtflPe^  b^ineeni  the /Courts  of  >Vietoa  acid  Petdin^^ 
b0r*0yr.  >Rufsigv  and  Pr«»8ia  had'  pirevioustf  ftnodd 
Vd^»^witbt  Graat.fiiitatn,  t^wfau^Mtbe  latter 
€^l0ediiieFselfita{|Xiy'«ums)bf  ikion^t(reaiitfay>i& 
«f9n^ef!jitiaii  of  tiManniea  tlffiytriii)€i&e:  t^ 

iSltotl^jfield.  -  -^  •.  '-'i/-     iu*i.^i!t;ou 

nrS^ipka  of  tbesffieS)  on  Aettinmptiom^^ 
I)(M^tt«Ues»  .<wa8  .to /drive  faack«rtiie;SreDchf^ili) 
til$ir  ibiwftrd  poflkioo  xm  the  right  bank  of  [*tte 
Wb^  d'X^in  Lusatia  and '  Sikona^  byistttactoHAfi 
their  fcmtaod  flank..  And  albitivsrionsr  a^ftlMtei 
theyi  aOi  &r  I  succeeded^'  that  on^rthe  dfithii  ihe 
a4VBMed  ^guiirdr  of  die  ialliet  eac»ii{M9d  ^ttritte 
h^igfaiin  above f^Bcordeni;  nfito-j  the  iobui^fif  ^ 
ii^k^i  oty  and.  its  oatwocka  the  Fmtioh  th^df^ 
withdrawn.  Dnrhig  several  ;i]ioB(thsithar  iHigi^i 
QsmSihad  been  occufned  m  sMSsti^ito  tte  figMrt^- 
ctttione  of  the  place,  aiid  Napoleon  i  was  witMtl:^ 
the.  waU^  with  a  iorce.  Estimated  at  VSOfiBtia 
mm  ^  it  ftberefore-  seems  to  have  b0mfan)ik]jiiifi;&i 
ci^iiff  ;n«ra3ure  on  the  part  of  th^  aU^s  t^vak^ 
aA-att0^iipt  for  canrying  iit>  by  assauli  .i^hiif^ 
ho^eveGiWaaiattfttptad  on  ike^  STflk^  and  thoQgbi 
conducted  with  unda^EBted  valoucV'^mts^a^ltfiMt^ 
with  a  great  loss  of  men,  which  fell  chiefly  on  the 
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Aurtmnsr   Did  then  folfafwing  Ohji  NopoM^iPted 
oat  iiis  troo{is(isdpportBft  b)ran?iaiineit$e^Ml^y; 
1x>flfae'«attadk:  tof  the  alUos.  ii>Oim  dfi  theiiieift^ 
o€ithajU9ody^aetion  wbioltitosued  \K/^i«)teOt«i^ 
iMUlid  ^poci  vcd  byt  die  cckbitdftd  ^nehtl  Mo^eac^ 
iffho ! Jiad  left<  his  retreat  ia>  ilmectoa i to^iti^  1i^ 
comrade  in  arms  the  crd^miprincie  c^'^SWeden^ 
asdtbsLd  joined  tbac  par^  whc^e^  cau^^ih^^mttl^' 
sidercd  as  that  of  public  liberty^  '>:Atth^coiKlU: 
mfm  nof  ai  most .  sevrere  combit '  the  ^tt^s^'^r^^^^  V 
and'the  extent '  of  their  loss  may  be  >estidat0dUi)r 
t]|i9irBub6eqiient  retrograde  moveinents  acrdss^tfa^ 
mountainous  ridge  which  separates  SaxOny  fi^ctoi 
B^hiHiiiii^'  They  were  foUowedby  d>larg^dtv4ston 
ofidkhe  Erenidh  army,  ithicby  t  after  some^  sridi**^  • 
imteired  sua  effeiclnial  cheek  by  an  action /i»'^bichi 
gim^cali  Vandamme   was   taken^  prisoAer^   wi^h 
Wf/SKiOitftenf  and  his  artillery  Juid  baggagec        '  ' 
otiTbei allies  now  endeavl>ored  tO'  recoKrer  their 
gntamel,  and  beat  back  the  Freadi,  who  in  differ** 
dut  pdvt»  were  making  advantage  of  a  tMnpomry 
sbp<iriik;ity#  '  The  cuown^rinee  df  Sweden  'now 
JQ^fa^  m  theii operations  of  the  allies;  an(f  ihe* 
aoiiwt' aod  intiepid  laarshal  Blucher  ob(aineid> 
tbatrdisttnetton  wfaich  has  attached  so  ismcli 
^kiryt  to:hia  name.     iS^lesia  wias  entir^y  d^^ivered^ 
&0m  rtbQ  eneioy.    Saxony  was  re-entered  by  *he? 
]&i{isia«ft  aod  Prussians.    Hie  Austrians'  again; 
a^iiancedi^om  JBobemk ;  /  and   at  lei^th  tb^ 
lrso>oht  measuired^  back  iiieir  ($tep&  to  the  Elbe; 
li99in^watained  sehrere  toasesi)  :i.  (i.!  > 
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^  I^pBie  wis  now  'the  fK)itrt  ta  M4tich  tte  princli 

lecmi  Oathe  ^th  of  October,*  ep&titiA  Dt^sddm'in 
^AmpMy  with  the  king  of  Sa:2rDB5^t 'teid'to6ltpMt 
s^b6ut  fiVB-and-twttHy  miles  *f>m  Leip§k^  ii^ttite 
b^  ccAitiMtratei}  hisr^rcto  to  the  supposed -fititdb^r 
of  1^,<K)0  men;  At  this  period  bh' important 
recession  was  made  to  the  strength  of  the  alttes: 
by  a  treaty  between  Austrla'and  Bavaria»  ba  w*. 
tute  of  which  65fi00  Bavarian  troops  weM  to  aet 
io  bbnjimction  with  the  Auatrians.  Thispowir 
having  been  always  ^vourcd  by  the  Frendi  aa>a 
counterpoise  to  the  house  of  Ausb*ia,  a  skrtmgeir 
proof  could  not  be  given  of  the  general  oomur. 
rence  of  Germany  to  throw  offline  yoke  of  Nfepo- 
l6on,  than  its  desertion  of  his  aUianee^ ' 

The  grand  contest  for  the  city  of  Leipsfcy^fisr 
the  decision  of  which  a  greater  force  ims  ass^tiK 
Uedthan  had  almost  ever  acted  on  so  conAiedf'a 
theatrcr  '^vas  now  at  hand.  The  united  foreerof 
Bemadotte  (the  crown-prince)  and  Blueberweve 
posted  on  the  north,  between  ^e  Mnldau  and 
tlie  Saale ;  while  the  Rnsmans  and  AiurtrnttHi, 
'  comtnatided  by  genehd Beodngseaand  tiie  prinice 
of  Sdiwartzienburg,  occupied  an  opposMe  Ihie'On 
the  south.  After  vartoujs  partial  encoiiiite^s^  smd 
bold  efforts,  in  a  great  d^ree  suceessftil/  tor  srir. 
vomd  the  French,  a  most  sanga)niiry'ettg«^€MMtit 
todk  place  on  the  16th  of  Oci^er,  whieb^pafilu' 
much  slaughter,  left  liie  opposing  armte^'in^nMr- 
ly  the  same  position  they  heM  at  its^'cemiseti^B*. 
ment.    The  17th  passed  chiefly  in  pi^epartrtlon 
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fWith?  gfwt  Bctipa  of  ike.  neirtday^  ^hkk  was 
4ij^e{).  upoii  ^ town,  itself*'  Al  Jtis^  coiMiMBipii 
ti^er£f^«^h94ll{)^;k4(;H(X)ameiiin>iUed,  ^oui^dt* 
^rai|^|Hi»OQer^,With  si^tj^five  {^ecasof  qaoi^pq^ 
Tk$  «ngag€im«nt  WAS  stiU  r^gj^g  N9htw  swmUfiu 
|>^ttalioQ^Qf  WastpdiaUaa  9M  Saxoa  tnMp^i  tiie 
J^^riMringing  with  them.lwen;ly-iwo  pieces  of 
jC^nooiH  desei^d  to  the  nilies^  and  t^ging  them* 
BfOWw  under  ^e  standard  of  the  oro^n^rin^e  x)f 
iSwed^Oy  requested  to  be  led  against  the  Ft^uf^ 
fid^iir  was  decisive  of  the  event}  and  it  denoon- 
fStr,ated  the  extravagance  of  that  policy,  which 
iGioiMd'  <a*ansfopm  the  circles  of  Germany  into  pro- 
.vini^e^  oC  the  French  ernpire. 
rw  The -victorious  army  remained  that  night  on 
their  grounds  On  the  morning  of  the  Idth  the 
.King  of  Saxony  sent  a  flag  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, entreating  him  to  spare  the  town ;  but  it 
libiog  regarded  merely  as  a  feint  to  gain  time,  -an 
tasfisulfc  was  immediately  ordered.  I^eipsic  >i^as 
.carried  after  a  short  res^tance,  and  the  allies 
lettered;  two  hours  after  Napoleon  had  made  his 
eih^pe.  ^  The  king  o£  Saxony  with  all  his  court, 
,^  'French  garrison^  with  the  rear-guard  of 
•  iSO^OOO  men,  and  the  sid£  and  wounded  computed 
l>i^9^^900|  with  the  magazines^  stores,  ap4  ^i^til- 
^lery^'  were  taken  in  the  city*  No  success  could 
r/^i^iote  complete.  Disaster  now  followed  disaster 
lifliqpi^k  BucqassiOfi;;  for  as  the  French  were 
OTfi^eatiDg  m  great  disor<ter  over  the  Elster,  the 
hridgie  waa  broken  down  ^ith  such  precipitation 
rithat.^^e  tiiiousands  of  the^r  troops  were  either 
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Y  Ir{>fn£ii^.;ipdga^ine»  iweret  i  found,  in  Leipakt^ 
aftd  th$(s}pi^  (tfjSsiimy^  Mritb  thiK  nobbt.wboi 
<»»»p$)^ibi9  ^aurttiwere  ^sentandei:  m  exatt 
ifi^M^n^^hi  Napoleon^  yfitik  the  xtmsUm  pfjfcuf 
«my*ifltill  ftmouoting^tD  more  than  7O11OQO  naw// 
%«e^dwhi?  njatijh  tojErfyrt  a«d Uatiatt^i^ite 
l^sJr  of  .5^hwlx  places  b^;foun4theBaiy&ria,WHii«d€ia 
g^ftei^.Wrede,  wili.ft  i^ipp  <rf*  Aprtriap$i)pwterfi 
tOjiql^fo^  the  pas«age«  An  enciiiutttdi  eMmdiH 
i*5yitt?^  tfeQ  aUies;\¥er^  r^puked  wi^.iienwieiHi 
able  loss ;  and  Napoleon  continued  hi&ffrtoi^^irT 
tO'Mei^^i  )Whef!e  he  arriv^;oa.the  3d  ^CiNwi&Bi- 
hgff*  ,X^igr?if¥l.^my  <rf' the.aUi^iJattei^^ 
tiyiflf  ,jtQdyii{)Ged  itp^thQ  ;Mainie,i  ^od  ihel  mvGOttgmC) 
eil^bdiifiiMd  tM^  heftd^qu»rtc^.9t  .Fmn^ifott    .ifi w 

iiN^STiff^g^^d  of  triu^phnOw  WQseittxntpid^BQttN^i 
c(Ba»9%.  ,TliQ,kipgof  Wirlsaaris^et^^imitotijai^ 
^fi^^^pk)  o£Jiav^j»,  isenounjQed  ^l^jOQti&detetieop 
o|^^;iyw^?^;afMt'U9itedibw 
tl^«^l}if^.  ^.Bpt  tb^Qt^ich'wa«uAf^)lp<»elcolb^ 
qmff^Qfi^^n^^  less  to  bd:  4icpfC<^>  ivias(AbtiilMdd$ttw 
tiop},^;bi<?h  ,ftt  this  tismutook  p.laec^<^in/jEWlai>ibq 
Qja  t^iQ^^lb  ;pf  N^i^»&!^r> ^t  ;]ieQ|Aetaf  lAifaf t^l 
d?n^„;a^^jt;  weiteiby,j(Mj5  iwiswifciiwt^di^^ 

t^T4jftifij^4ion  pfitbe  fiftfliMtgwcaitiiwit.    .Thisa 
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the  bead 4)lf ^Ms  comittykii^l^iAiid^'^tolidi^ 
boaF4^iii^  Eti^liBh  sqmdr(M^nb«r<iti^de'1^i4eti% 
iod9  Amsterck^  mi 'the '^  6f 'De^^rtb^i^;  ^'i^^ 
consideriible -Bmsian  fon^  huA  ti^w  cris8€di«htf^ 
YflSel^  latttd^the  Sreuch;  altehit  shorfr ^eiierfauafceiji 
>vweieji?p0lkd  fisom  the  Sevea  P^b^HnceS|f'#ith>lb& 
esste^icp ^  >ol  Bet^en^p-tZooM,  ? aod'^  some  o^er 
fttlimscdj  r  In  the  ppo^mdtioa  issued  by*  tl^^ 
pWocei(rfi0r^i^  from  Amsterdao*,  it  Vitt*  ttb^?, 
sdsrrftbto  tb^  be  Assumed  'fbeCitle5>u«itiiwriP^tti^ 
biii^iwicestofs^  of  "Sovereign' Pritice  ctf  ih^HMSbA^ 
Nrth^riapds!.*' V ^  .     .  m    .,    ..  ;/     ,..,  [oct^i  >^^u 
-f^ye>  j^og  of  Denoiaric,  th<Higii  iHm  4ii(^ 'ufab^ 
s0fiai^:«iAdfuaolfoncfit)^  «(ioif6tP^iiit]&ii^,  w&iM 
desil^d^i^  be  tone  of 'tb«*prhidpafl  vi6tittii>df<«b&^ 
war.    JEarfy  iin  iDecember  i  the  crowki-prittce'^df 
S^eddn^tosKwing  northwand,  eobipdkd  inshf^Kal 
Ikiik^istj^'itaki^}  F^fege  in  H^mbut^^-andf^eoflii' 
qmt^^iHtdMeiti;  wbde^Cbe  'Riiei^ata^  ' d^?till¥^^^^ 
i^es^iM^'jthe' flui^iivbkh  the  Da&isk '  "sitifts^hr 

w«ebtedifrdm<^4het^dU:^^a]>  anb^s^tord^ef'tb^  "ibiM;' 
pcboRlJoCiBnissfiai' jA  cb^^  noW ^nnaVc^bly-^ 
toiAlfilGifeetin  3(l|e  I^atiisfhitouiK!fi)9'r  a^  I^tcteiidk!-^ 
Yd^9^his'onlyii'esott9C(^tcmi«i«Kkfd  iirtf<bMy^wifl^' 
GbeatiiiBdt#BTiand  ^Sii^^^njnolti  was  '«»j$q^^  ^ 
Kidion  tbe'Mtb^Jaim}tfi^4^4/^g^@A(6t«f^^ 
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wKidiiSweteh  BmiGttimft  wag'isefldd  inieii«t)mgo 

fin*,  which  .slie  had  «d  dOMly^purahMiil^^^iAi 
llO!,0(i)a^  Danes  jmired  ^e  Btmy^^  tW  cr&wn^ 
pridoa  -  I»^i6!  sooth  a£  Gemmny  tUe  iirfti(^)o# 
AaMkm  bad  dotriog^  this*  Interval  b^n  >fti»*iiM| 
sMcesirfiil.  I^Oittdber  i;«wsml  Hiliter  ci^s»^ 
die  Alpsvvrith.aii  army  of  ^,000  mMy  "Mi 
IMtete, '  iiemcv  with  the  whole  DaSmAtiao  ^Mfty> 
xtmr&f  reduced,  in  which  the  En^isb  fbrce  in^tlit 
Adriatic  materially  assisted*  >  ^i^  ^'^ 

. vOn  th^  retreat  of  NapolMii  frtomi'Leip^joir 
hiige  body  of  French  troops  was  left  in  IkMAii^ 
utider(>  the  command  of  fnafshal  St  Cyv^  indfiiU 
WM  au^ented  by  fbgitives  frdin  Vandini{fli^ii 
di^oted^  ^ttty.  They  were  soon  raiitMd^'tQM^4| 
wretched  condition  by  disease  and  wsttfC^^^d 
£^(uigii  their  cammander  ttiade  domOmU^tiiiiff 
otfTOsistaiioe  when  blockaded  by  theiRUMittifs^^iw 
feundik  necessarf,  cm  the  IStbof  Novetttber,^ 
surrender  himself  and  his  nteo  priaoAdrs  of  •wxti' 
to  tte  «mo«iiit  of  more  than  40/)Q0  mm.  ^  I!b4 
sanm  mont^  the  French  garrisotoin  Stetttnaid'Sr 
ite  forts  also  capitulated;  on  the"  sasnl^'  c^okidfcibtv 
to  43ie  'number  of  7^00  or  aoOO.  <Sdft«e  ^tkl@ 
men^  who  weve  (Dutch;  mounted  thi^*i€>iM^ 
eodcHEde,  and  were  gent  t(^^joiwi^taiT'oo^jkkryia(uii 
The  Helvetic  oocMfi^ency^of  wMtih  NftpiAmb 
waf  the  declared  ptotdetor,  i^erakedt  ^d)i|Msed  b» 
1^  cridir  to  preserve  a  fiec«raiity9>*4nd>tMw  Aed 
of  chei  cantoris  in  Notemiier'  i^misd  tewatfttc^eltt' 
to  thts^^pmpose,  amd  dett^eA'tb&ie9y<hf  tei«M»f 
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to'Mppect fit.1  h  Q^eyi^wemr iiioiMfVkr)  ^dawitaekgUif 

e^great  oiimy  caiihot  ixeaiaia  ieol^labdte  jicai^ 

irithraidealoratkHr  that^  its  n&otmli^cinlld  aotrbcf 
pwtnitted  b^  th^  ^iUssd  poivers^  iwbo  wtsce  tegnkmA 

ibfitepcindrat^  bcfoi'e  &ey  soould'  redognizqther.^ot 
neuiraL  At  Bem^  <m  tl»  entry  of  oeutitfiidiiiii 
wiidif  ra  bddy  of  i  onvalry^  tbe  ancient  gaMenra^attb 
of  the  canton  wds  restcH^cL  ,  GBneva  vroB  ^aftbif^ 
wai^ds  occupied  by  the  allies  ;  and  tbe  Austniiiis, 
adroocii^  to  Baste  and  Scbaffhousen)  crossedlihGi 
Rhtfue,  mid  proceeded  to  th«  French)  froctieru 
Tb^jr 'Hbo  passed  that  boundary  river  9t>  other 
fM)K9i»d.spread  in  Alsace  and  Franche-Com^b& 
■  Frsmce  was  now  compl^cly  in  a  state  (^>iirva^ 
^HHiyHaDd  Napoleon  displayed  his  aiarfti  byia^e^ 
Qf^isffued  :<m  .the  26th  of  Deceniber,  «]inoHB0ii% 
tbe .  rmiaaioiii  ^of  conuiiissioners  into^  the  (  fliiiitair^ 
diiriiions  of  the  empire^  amed  with  eKtraotdiflai^ 
IKtweiB  for  oi'ganizing  the  ircans  ^  ^defiaiicei 
This  .WHS  ffTobably  ocoasiotied  by  a  declarattMaft 
Tfbiob  tbfe  sSim^  so^^eireigna  issued  fixnu-Franbfodi 
%f(jthe  tbt)/Df  Decambef^  explanatory  of f>l3i6i0 
i^ii^ywBr  ^d^^Ucy^aiid  it  certainly  dtscoverec^dni 
ikmrim^  of  tbeir:8UQeesse%  Tery  kudalda^iiiOH 
^MUticm/'  f^)lVietOTy/^saia^lhey^^^hadfcbIld^ict- 
«d  l^m  tti'thoibsoks  ofttbo  Rfaime ;  anldl  the  feifr 
iteKtwhtdiMihey  macbs.of  it  was  to  ofiep  pe«di 
Vtey^Aesixedithat'.Fcatioe/aiHgbt  be  gisartfiand 
pOTvs^rluI;:^oattse^tin)i».  t^^         greatmifaiiiteMft 
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strength,  she  conttiti^ted  one  of  the  foaodationtf 
ef  the  social  edifice  of  Europe.  They  wished 
that  France  might  be  happy,  that  her  commerce 
might  revive,  and  that  the  arts  might  again 
flouri^ ;  because  a  great  people  can  only  be 
traniquil  in  proportion  as  they  are  happy.  They 
offered  to  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent 
of  territory  which  France  under  kings  never  knew; 
because  a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its 
rank  by  having  in  its  turn  experienced  reverses 
in  an  obsfinate  and  bloody  contCNSt,  in  which  it 
bad  fought  with  its  accustomied  bravery.  They 
desired  a  siaie  of  peace,  whidi,  by  a  wise  parti« 
tion  of  strength,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  might  pre* 
serve  their  people  from  the  numberiess  calamities 
which  had  overwhelmed  Europe  fbr  the  last 
twenty  years.^^ 

This  was  language  so  diflfin-ent  from  what  had 
been  previously  expected,  so  just,  so  equitable, 
and  even  generous,  as  to  cliffiise  a  spirit  of  unani- 
mity unknown  since  the  origin  of  the  wan  The 
conduct  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  to  cause  universal  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment. He  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  forming  anr 
estimate  of  his  own  situation  and  dai^r.  The 
treaty  o(  Luneville  was  the  basis,  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstasices,  to  which  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  disposed  to  revert ;  but  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  French  emperor  breathed  no- 
thing but  war.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  caused 
the  senate  to  pass  decrees  for  levying  800,000 
men,  and  for  doubling  the  public  cohtributions. 
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By  way  of  embroiling  matters  in  Spain,  he  on 
the  11th  of  December  signed  a  treaty  with  his 
prisoner  Ferdinand  VII.,  recognizing  his  title  to 
the  crown,  on  cmidition  of  bis  reinstating  in  their 
« honours  and  estates  all  who  had  acted  under  the 
authority  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  of  restoring  the 
Freni3h  prisoner's,  and  causing  the  English  to  eva<> 
cuate  the  Peninsula. 

Alarmed  at  the  dangers  impending  over  the 
country,  the  legislative  body  ventured  to  suggest, 
through  the  medium  of  a  committee  of  deputation, 
to  the  emperor  on  the  S8th. of  December,  **  that 
the  declaration  of  the  allies,  should  be  met  by  a 
counter-manifesto  on  his  part,  distinctly  avowing 
the  sacrifices  which  he  was  willing  to  make  for 
the  repose  of  Europe.**  To  this  counsel,  enforced 
by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Talleyrand,  he 
returned  a  haughty  answer,  acoising  them  of 
^'drawing  a  line  of  distinctimi  between  the  inte^ 
rests  of  the  sovereign  and  the  pec^le,**  and  for* 
bade  the  printing  of  the  report.  To  the  council 
of  state  he  coropldued  in  angry  terms  of  this^ 
application  of  the  legislative  body.  "  They  stun 
me,*'  said  he,  ^^  with  their  clamorous  d^naiids  for 
peace.  Instead  of  assisting  me  with  all  their 
efforts,  they  seek  to  obstruct  mine.**  On  the  31st 
of  December  1813  he  suddenly  cHssolved  the 
assembly. 

The.  unfortunate  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America  in  this  year 
was  productive  of  .a  variety  of  events,  though 
they  were  for  the  most  part  on  a  small  scale,  wd 
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therefore  only  a  few  nf  tfaetpnndpal  of  them  oM 
inirit  to  bfe  recorded.  In  Qonse^tietice  of  Ihe 
refusal  of  the  president  .Maddison  to  abcept  the 
iirttiistice  which  had  been  o^nd  by  Great  Bri;- 
taih,  hostilities  \^rk  cbntibuedt  It  was  nevert 
thi^leds  hoped,  as  the  oppdsitkm  to  the  ttar  was 
v^rj^  pbWei-ful  in  the  Tmrthetn  and  eastern  states^ 
that  Mr  Maddison,  whose  term  of  office  Was  ex- 
piring, would  not  be  re-elected;  But  in  ijris  they 
>i^ere  mistaken :  the  {iredident  wias  ag^in  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  1@8  to  89  votes ;  arid  on  tiie 
ineeting  of  congress  at  the  b^inning  of  the  yeat 
iSlS,  his  rejebtion  of  the  armistice  was  fuily  ap^ 
pror^d.  Iti  fact)  the  flattermg  prbspeet  df  the 
cohqxiesrt  of  Canidda  fascinated  the  imagihati«MV  df 
the  a^piriiig  politicians  of  America,  who  aarw  ift 
tMs  war  only  Visions  of  glory.  Bilt  to  mak^^tbia 
kibject  intelligible  tg  the  reaid&t;  it  4f'i3A  He  nefcm^ 
saiy  that  we  retrace  bur  dtcpsj  and  glance*  at  tbt 
state  of  aflBwrs  in  thit  (joarter  in  the  yeit  I81«i'f 
The  tedipef  of  the  govdrntnent  tif  the  Unltdd 
jStktek,  at  did  commencebierit  of  the  yeat?  181^ 
rendered  it  evid^t  that  notlMBg  could  preVtMt 
extremities  with  Gredt  Bntaifl3>  except  i^  r't^eU 
fey  the  lati^  of  its  orders  in  dbuiAn^*    The  spriwr 
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Suing  Mtb  off  tjhef  .American  «hipg  of  war,  Mui  U> 
{if^vfiDt  any  mora  -pledges  irora  rtemeining  in  tl)a 
fn&wm  of  ait  enemy :  on  the  cotiimexicem^nt  of 
^dstiiitiesi  Effibrta  wece  still  .made  by  tbe  mod^ 
x»fce  party  to  retard  a  breach;  and  on  the  S9thof 
May  Mr  Bandolph  bfcoi^ht  the  matter  to  a  dedir 
tsoui;  by  oaoTiag  in  the  h^iae  of  Representatives 
a  resolution,  **  that,  under  the  present  ctrcuiD- 
^tailces^  iHi  is  inexpedient  to  resort  to  a  war /with 
(Great  Britain."  .  This  wafijuegatived  by  62  votes 
iigd.inrt  87. 

•:  On  fhe  Idt  of  June  the  presi^^t  sent  a  IpBg 
Ja|es9%e  to  boUi  housibs  of  congr&ssi  enumerating 
^  the  prmi^aautiom  rfeceited  from  Et^land^fatid 
i^^c(^n:imendiiiig  the  Subject  to  tbeifc  early  delibet^ 
jrntibos ).  .and.  ma  the  4th  he  liuid  befbr^  th^w 
.«adpi^  .oE  the  eoi'reflpbndence  i  between  Mr  Fositer 
JindbtMf  Munroe^  in  which  no  ^xpeeitatiop  mm 
JieidffoH^  6f  aoy  relaxation  of  its  orders  by.  the 
BiHsh  goveraniet)t.  The  resiilt  of  the  subseijuent 
^loiisisi<ms  in  bongness  was  an  acj:  passed  on  the 
^^  Jiine,  Jdeclming^  ths  actual  ea^iiteiwe  qf  wof 
Jb^tfiBeen  the  United  States  imd  Great  Britain* 
fS!h}B  niatiei^tous  deterrninatton  wAs  oiriied  in  thb 
j^miefi  of  representatives  by  jajmajority  of  79  si^insit 
4§iri^tlie  T0tes  fos  war  being  chiefly  from  the 
sottthern.  states  of  ^PeiuiBylvAnia^  incluaire  $  those 
(fifir  pefteei&om>t{i6iieasb^m  and  northern,  begins 
ulng  with  New  York.  The  differetit  fedings  with 
i^spttst  to  the  ^e(?ent  in  th^e  distinbt  portidns^  of 
tiieSilAl)^*  were  mamfeeted  by  tbe  tokehs  of 
^ouii^ng  disfrfagred  on  the  ^day  of  the  declailalien 
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of  war  at  Boston,  in  which  city  thp  commercial 
copnexions  with  England^  and  an  abhorrence  9f 
French  principles,  rendered  the  breach  extr^me^j^ 
unpopular ;  whereas,  at  Baltimore,  where  a  numl 
ber  of  privateers  were  fitting  put  to  prey  upon 
the  British  We^  Ijndia  trade,  a  furious  mpb  .perr 
petrated  cruel  atrocities  against  some  of  the  oj^ 
posers  of  the  w"- 

TTtie  conque 
the  American 
at  the  declara 
regarded  as  of 
in  that  countr} 
of  the  people  e 
it  cocpmenced 
entered  the  pre 
Detroit,  and  ii 
dians,  in  a  stj 
succi^s.   He  p 
was  foiled  io 
British  genera 
for  its  relief, 
Hull  was  tbpri 
l6th  of  Augi^i 
which,  he  surr. 
and  33  piecips 
force  of  JRritiph  ^nd  Indiarj^.  ^  r'^ "^ 

Xhis  was  a  severe.morti^cft^ipnrtp  the /^jfn^riQon 
government,  which,  in  its.aaiiguine  hopes  of  cpn^ 
quQi^t,  had  reftised  to  continuean armistice wh^pn 
hs^d  bfei^  tenyjtQrarily  agreed  \ippn  b^t^en  TOt 
neral  .Pmyost*  th^  goyernpif-^erfil,  of  (^i^^ 
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and'  generil  Deartdrri,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
!^merican  forces  in  the  northern  states.  The 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  though  discon* 
certed  by  this  events  was  by  no  means  renounced  j 
arid  a  considerable  American  force  being  assem- 
bled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  general 
^adsworth,  on  October  13th,  made  an  attack 


tain  Dacres,  arid  the  Americian  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, captain  Hull,  in  which  the  former,  being 
soon  totally  disabled  by  the  enemy's  velry  superior 
iire,  was  obliged  to  strike,  ^he  Injury  ^fte  had 
deceived  was  so  great,  thait  the  captors  set  her  art 
fife.'  On  October  25th,  fhe  Macedonian;  English 
frigate,' captain  Carderi,  descrying  k  lar^e' frigate 
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under  American  colours,  borie  down,  ^nd  an  ^tt^ 
ensued  which  was  continued  with  gteat  brav^ty 
for  more  than  two  hours ;  when  the  English  $hip 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  wreifHk, 
and  having  incurred  a  heavy  loss  of  m^tj,  to  save 
the  rest  it  was  found  necessary  to  surrender.  Her 
antagonist  proved  Ito  be  the  United  States,  corii-? 
modore  Decatur,  ranking  as  a  frigate,  with  tfe^ 
scantling  of  a  74  gun  ship.  In  an'  action  beti^en 
two  sloops  of  war,  the  advantage  also' was  ont^tfte 
American  side ;  and  these  events,  so  unusual  tQ 
the  British  navy,  though  easily  t6  be  aecoudlfed 
for,  were  the*  source  of  as  much  m6rtifid'atfi6h^tc> 
one  party,  as  triumph  to  ithp' olJrer.'  'NtitiidtiA^ 
captures  made  by  the  American  pfrivH6et!{*aWtittg 
the  West  India  islandi?,  gave  rise  f o  cbittpllaffrStsi 
from  the  merchants  and  planters  df  Jamaica.  ^<^h 
were  the  principal  circumstances  of  Hie  flttft-^r 
of  the  American  war.  ^ 

Eager  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  ftJrmier 
campaign,  the  American  general  Winchestei^,  in 
the  month  of  January  1813,  advanced  again  ^h 
more  than  1000  men  to  the  attack  (yf  Fort  De- 
troit, Opposed  tp  him  was  colonel  Procter,  with 
5Q0  regulars  and  militia,  and  600  Indians ;  when 
about  500  of  the  Americans,  with  their  com- 
mander, surrendered  prisoners,  and  the  greater 
part  o^  the  rest,  &ti  their  retreat,  were  cut  6ff  by 
the  Indians.  This  misfortune,  however,  was  com- 
pensated to  them  by  the  capturd  off  Ydrk^  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontiriol'  Ge- 
neral Dearborn  arriving  by  water  at  the  place 
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on  tiie.^7th  of  4-pi^U»  landed  his  troops,  md  poflc}- 
menced  ^a  attack  ou  theworks,  defended  by 
general  SbsaSk  at  the  l^ead  of  70Q  regulars  and 
BuUtia^  and  some  Indiana.    At  tb^  satn^  tiine  th? 
American  flotiUa,  under  commodore  Cha^nj:.ey, 
opened  a  fire  on  the  British  bstt^riea  from  tbp 
Jbajrboun    An  e;scplosiQn  took  place,  which  pbliged 
general  Sbe^  to  march  out  with  th^r  r^gyl^r^, 
jeaving  die  others  to  capitulate*     C9Jp3i4?rable 
public  stores  were  taken  b 
iThe  lakes  of  Canajda  j 
adtive  ,si^ne  of  warfare,  ar 
fictipQs  took  place  on  th 
On .tlje.sad  of  April  col 
with  aibrce.of  riSgulara,  g 
Attack. a  post  of  American 
l^mi,  a  rififor  flowing  in 
eqgaged  in  battering  theii 
can  reinforcement  of  13QC 
(Ti^nd  of  brigadier-general  Ulay,   coming  dowp 
,<th$  river,  made  an  attack  upon  him,  aided  by  a 
,  ^lly.  of  the  garrison*     After  a  severe  action  they 
were  nepulsed,  and  the  greater  part  were  killed 
.  {or  talfpn.     Coloael  Procter,  however,  was  not 
able  to  maintain  his  ppsiticm« 
,.    The  Americans,  in  force,  made  a  landing  on 
the  gyth  May  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara, 
and  proceeded  to  an  attack  of  the  place.    After 
a  gallant  defence,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  com- 
.  mander,  colonel  Vincent,  who  retreated  to  a  po- 
sition neac  tixQ  head  of  Lak^  Ontario.    In  thje 
m^n  time,  the  American  army  pus^hed  forwards 
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in  a;krge  body^  ^hidi  veBderodiliiitiiiiiiasEttrHcof 
IhfirNiagara  frcmtier.  They^  .hcuMTery  mdt  isitfa 
aeVecal  checks  in  atteiafKin^  a  iurthtr  advatusLi; 
$lid  HI  Jnne  gem^  Ddarbom  goiiceiitiatedfaiB 
totem  Bt  Eart  Georgpe«  where  lie  remained  in  a 
^itraogly  ititcMckeci  caanp.     i  i  b 

On  Xiake^  Qntatda^  dse  Britisb  iMfYsL  oommaoder 
Stf  Jame^  YeD^-'ahd  the  Americata  oommodofe 
dmaatey,  keptMoh  p^r  in.obeck9  ivitbcmtai^ 
(deckled  sapctiority  cai  either,  nde.  Ai  Bdtiak 
^peditioD  to  Lake<  Champkki  was  isniccessfiiHn 
destrqykig  a  nitmber  of  miUtaiy  'buHdings^  and/a 
great '  quantity  of  ^naval  and  otber  stores.  Jo  Ihe 
jiUNDnsfa^of  Septetii)er»  the  AmerioanBaecomp^ 
ihe  ol]^t  of  gaining!  naival  possession  .^f'tMiakaa^ 
m  far  aa  concerned  Lake.Eiie;  Their  oommaTBdelr 
on  that  sfiationi  commodore  Percy;  oaithe^lj&tiildif 
that  nu>nth  brought  to  action  the  British^  .oiriiijil' 
ther  the  Canadian  squadron,  xronlisiaiided  by^oap^ 
taia  Barclay^  and  compelled  the  whole  of  ik  to 
surrender.  The  consoquence  of  this  diaastei^  was 
tkereUnquiabment>by  the  British  of  theMldii 
gan  territory,  with  the  e^oception  of  Eoct  Micfadli^ 
mai^inack^  and  the  abandonment  of  thefxxitd^JA 
Unoer  Canada  hevond  Grand  River.  >  \.i  m 
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tow  paaed^'jikk  hcxaiSiAty  iixto^  Law^^  Cattapda ^  oit 
ifaerSlrt  of 'Oetober/  and  proceeded  ftlDng^'biitli 
hanks  lof  ike^  Gkateina^m^  trivet*  agaitisttiie  ®rr« 
^h  adyaneedpo8te«'  -Qiiitbe06th:hewas<eb|;i^ 
jeihy  amnoh  inferior  forcoi  of  British  amKZsna- 
dians,  and  so  effectually  €iiecl»4^)tiMif  fae/ii3CKa» 
ed'fth&frontiery  and  relrealfted >itx»ihls  fiNrmir^j^i- 
tion«  Tiie  Aimertcah  gMetali^ilkihscHi^'ah  vd^ 
Oficmtioniwitbikisrattempt,^  etafamilqcd  lO^OOamieA 
tojLake/Ontai&o$  and  proaaedediBinlTteaiki&idb^yia 
AheStrlawfeace)  wiAirihe  Inton^n -of  (reidipig 
Maatxesd*^  '  SirO.  Prevostv  faowwer^  bad'pkccid 
^ircidps  af  ;obserration  t<b^i)iartcli;tiie  in^yreitienti 
b^diieK^moeiioflnB/wfaidi,  bdngnttatsked  i)}/citii»iv 
^enticely:def6iU39d  lAe  assaihahiiOTth  eotaj^^ad^l* 
lota^iaftsF^whish  Ithey  returbed  toitheicopvrnislibl^et; 
IFhe^fib^lirerak/of  this:c<Hnbined  expec&ioiiiwai^ 
4b8Aohotb:illSd  provinces  ^: Canada  Were'^dftecid 
^m  fthdirbinvaders^  ,wha  ^hdwtr  in  Bed^mMr 
to  wibter^quafftera  within  their  ^mn  territDiriesj  - 
r^^/A.iUKessfid  ^tempt  by  the  Britislf  agaioit 
fifot! Niagara^  WBB.die  latest occurrencean lifat^ 
pkcts;  2  On  the  •  19tii^of  Be<»nitb^  a  body  of  liUbmit 
dfDdraoen^  undeiTcoionel  Mdrray,  was  landed  ^ly 
in  the  morning  near  the  fort^  ^Hieh  by^ca)ade 
CMriedthe  works^^wi^  af^riflingtlods^  kURdg  or 
tabhig  priscmers  all  the  gaiiriBnnj;  and  mtdcing^iriM 
ofji*lajrge  .quantity  of  iU:ms -and  8|tore&  Th^Aine^ 
liditt  generaltHiuli^iafriving^soaniaf^  at  th^^o^li^ti 
ofi  Bu£Galoito^elttck  tthe  £iMheri;prdgit^  of  the 
Qrittsh^  was attaokedi>nJ]het$Otdi4^  ^itieraltfiMli 
af  tdi^head  otf^iK)G(i>tn2gnllirs;and'^<niHtia»>aA^ 
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iodimig,  and  entirely  routed.^  Bu0U<^  aD4  tb^ 
village  of  JNaek-roGk»  wet  a  afteicwards  oomimtted 
to  the  flames^  and  the  vholeofthe  Amencan 
Sootier  was  left  naked;  Sir  Geoi^e  Prevorti  in  a 
proclamationy  representing  these  seventies  a&  a 
Mieaaure  ofvetaJ^on  fi)i*  the .  destruction  prais- 
tiBe4  by  the  Americaas  in  tbein  iavasion  of  Up^ 
per  Canada,  partionlarly  their  conflagration,  of 
Newark,  a  place  containing  1^0  houses. 

During  the  time  that  these,  transactiona  wene 
^oing  on  in  the  northern  part  of  Americs^  a  de- 
sultory warfare  was  maintained,  in  the  aouthrby 
•the  British:  blockading  squadrons,  which  aanjt  their 
Ugfaft  vessek  up  the  livejps  at  the  head  of  Cbesa- 
peak  Bay,  and  made  occasional  .attacks  pn;l4ie 
small  towns  and  r^>ofiitorie«  of  stores  pn.^tlkc^ 
banks«  These  were  generally  sucaesi^ul,  <tfaoi^ 
the  objects  were  of  inconsiderable  imqportancci.  ,>  A 
more  important  enterprise  wa3  undertaken  ^LgsAvft 
a  post  at  Hamptc»i,  in  Vii^ia,  decided,  bjy  a 
considerable  corps  of  trqops.  On  the  g6t|i  of 
June  Sir  S.  Beckwith,  who  had  embarked  vSritb 
the  troops  under  his  command  on  board  admi^ 
Oof^burnfs  light  squadron,  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Americans  unobser^^ed,  and,  after  a  brisk  action, 
$raiped  possession  of  their  camp  and  batteries.    In 
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8jtm«ftoMte«»»^ith  the  iefttm      v/wwbitrf^twir; 

Bpe/kSf  statu^ned  off  the  pciH:  of  Boston^  bad  been 

brau^  to  a  3tate  pf  £he  mostpeiriTeet  ducifdine 

bjr  ber  comoaanderi  wha  a^sidtMUfily  exerdsed  ins 

men  i»  the  u^e  of  gmat  and  BmtAl  «vrm.  >  C^'tlK 

)st  of  Jupe  Captain  Brokd  stood  close /Uiii|^ 

the  Boston  light-rhousa,  by  wajr^  a  cfaaUeli^  to 

the   United   Stat^.ftigate   the  Chesapeak/'^a 

fine  ship  of  fyriyrmnB  guns,  fall  manned;    Thd 

Americasi  accepted  the  pro^erdd  ceanbat,  smi^ 

siandtng  out  of  tJin  barbottr,'  confidently  boce 

dxy^n  en  his  fb^.    ^Fhs  ships  irece  soon  in. close 

^ijmi^tj  when  Captain  proke,  pemei?ing  afaivbur- 

^iftile'dpporttinityy  gave  orders  to  boarjd^fae  £3i£sa- 

'^p^ak;,  himself  setting  the  example.    7^  conflict 

^iMd'tevere,  but  «hort:  in  two  fpindtes  the  Ame- 

^licfU^s  dedcs  wefe  cleared,   fapr  icolours  were 

'iUEiiiled  down,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted  over 

'  tli<^m ;  and  ihi$  >{^  led  away  in  triumph,  im  the 

"l^i^t  of  a^  n^niber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Be^en, 

*WHq  witneiSBed  the  action,  and  wcfe  ekpeoti&g 

'  her  ^torious  return. 

•'  The  French  »ayy  wa^i  at  this  time  so  nmch 
t^medj  that  scftrcely  any  c^portanity  was  given 
during  the  year  to  the  British  seamen  of  display- 
h^g  their  superiority,  in  ifae  i^ombats  of  squadrons 
Of  single  ships,  against  their  accustomed  foe ; 
Atid  their  spirit  of  enteiprise  was  phiefly  exercised 
in  acttadcs  npon  harboiiss  and  batteries  on  the  sea- 
coa^t.  Several  ^trited  and  isinecessful  actieprof 
this  kind  jtT  tl^e  M^editerraneah<Bnd  its'-branofaes 
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imfk  *repbrtedr  oF  which' one  bf*' the' Aidst 'don- 
sictewMe  was  the  tapttfre  of  Kufae;^  in  the  GiHf 
df  Venice.  Admiral  JVeemahtl^,  with  a  squadfoil 
QwdefbiB  command;  on  the  2d  of  July  anchored 
0ppoAte  to  this  town,  which  was  defended  by  _ 
fJtor  strong  batteWes.  OA  the  following  day*  the  • 
ship*  weighed  to  attack  the  batteries,  whilst  a 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  senir  tcr 
sWflnt  the  i!nole-Head;  Thi&  party  succeeding, 
th(^ dashed intO' the  town,  drovebefore  them  thd 
^flMsM,  with  the  governor  at  its  heacd,  and  wii^ 
ar^bry  iiJCotfsideraWe  loss  gaihed  cbmplete  posi 
session  of  the  place.  It  was  highly  to  the  hortoui* 
df  the  victors,  tfiat  although  the  town  was  storm- 
ed ifl  every  part,  not  an  individual  was  pkmifefed,' 
iior  Was  any  thing  cArried  away  except  the  gbbK 
aefloait  and  the  govemtnent  stores.  Of  ninety 
vessels  captured,  more  than  half  were  restoretf'iiif 
tiieirbwtiets.  '  '  ''^^ 

^  '  Ab  <xreat  Britain  was  dteeply  interested'-' iri 
giving  timely  and  efficient  aid  to  heralHes  atihiii 
greUt^  erisis,  parliament  assembled  fbr  the  di^irtit!^ 
of  business  so  early  as  the  4th  of  KovemberJ 
when  it'  was^  opened  by  the  prhide  regent  in  U 
speech  *om  the  throne.*  Its  topics  were  t^Hefly 
the -new  alliances  agaiiis<J  the  power  of  Franci^ 
togelfier  vi4th  their  successes;  arid*  the  war  Wittt 
America^  On  this  occasion  the  feHowing  decl^ 
r&tioii  tnade  %ry  his  rojral  Wghitesi  was  hrgH^r 
honourable  to  him :  ^'  That  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description 
inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  just  pretensions 
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a&  ^  luttion,  will  aver  be  oa  his  part,  or  on  that 
q{  his  M^esty'3  ^i^^  ap..  obstacle  to  peace*'- 
With  respect  to  America,  his  royal  highueas  )fr% 
fessed  '*  his  readiness  to  renter  into  discussioiia 
for  the  adjustffient  of  the  subsisting  differeoces^ 
upon  priociplee  not*  ipcQnsi^i;^:  with  tilm  e^Wt 
hlished  masiws,  of  public  la^  and  with  th»  m^d? 
^pe  rigl^s;qf  the  British  empire/*  .       : ...    . , » 
A  loan  at  tiwe^rly  period  ;ofJ^,«^OpO>00(Vpraf 
posed  by  the  chancellor  of  .the;  eixcheiywrt  r^ceiirt 
^tbe  accustomed  sanctioujof  .thehou^e  ;j«m}  th^ 
f<im&^  subsidies  moved  byM^  ya^9ittart  ,pas% 
^do  without  a  dissentient  voice.    At  this  )imi^f 
tiffft^  all  the  empires,  kingdoms  and  r^uW^M 
hp^Chpstepdom,  were  included  fii;i.,the.leftg6e 
ag^nst  Erauge^  yrhich  could  ^noit  without,  a  9kt 
iy^  make   any  long  or   effective  resist»n0ft 
ftgad^strSnch  an  overwb^lmipg  superiority.  >,li) 
these  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem  9$Q9Sj|ar}i 
t^tt^Qritain  should,  exert  herself  f|trth^  thaq^to 
x^fppt^in  her  ow^n  fleets ;  aqd  armie«>  mMch  J#^ 
t^^M^M^e  sboujji  w^.l*er.exchj?as»^  th^  bank  .of 
!^i}^pe*   Yet  the  ^ub^idi^  to  Russia  and  Prussia 
yeije  estimated  at  L.5,fl00,000  j.  to  Sppiii  sifid  J?w«. 
t)]^  L.4,000,00p}  Ik.1,OPP,000  to  Sweden,.  iumJ 
1:^^,009,000  tp  Austria,  with  IQQpPQO  s|;and  of 
^ffxxs,  Bpd  military  stprj^  in.proportiQu.    On  tiw 
^f^.of  Depewib^fV.  parlianwnt  br9k^  up  wjtA^A 
ipipitioA  of  adjft^^w^pt  tPi  j^^rlst  ^rf  Ma«i?h  ASJih 

.->T    .».         M».  r,      .if    ,.     *     *     *  .1     '     '      •     ■:>»*"  H»ii 
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:        *     chaftM  jc. 

'     "  '     1^14. 

The  tWo  preceding  years  had  beieri  signalised 
by  eteill^  Which)  frdni  their  nlagnitude  and  ith^ 
portance,  stand  unparalleled  iti  hitrtbi^y ;  btit  tfaingd 
^^1*  ribW  dM^ibg  to  a  wills,  arid  the  firbt  six 
iHonths  6f  th^  year  l£il4  ar6  tiendeted  ^r  erer 
iltfrntit^blie  by  thcf  decisiidh  ot  the  ghmd  tdntek) 
n^hich,  dilritig  so  bng  a  ^ace  of  time^  had  fadd 
this  fatlB  of  Eiirope  in  6ut(pedsie,  and  by  thei  impjfi^ 
ttifiAtiatitloVi  of  a  series  df  iremetidoiis  cOnValsictiiSE/ 
Which  h^d*  desolated  and  del^iged  with  blwd  tisi 
fmdst  ahd  mbdt  floumhitig  countries  tm  the  ct^Hfti 
ft6tttofEurt>pfe. 

'   At  t4i6  cbttittienctettti^tit  of  this  y^at  the  aMUHii 
tidii  of  iiU  Etirdp^  msA  ^xed  ilpott  fVancei  ndiitiMfl 
fibih  having  bben  iieogiltottied  to  send  but  ^hiM 
cddqUferthj^  iegiOMs  to  di<itatfe  laws  to  faeMie^lM 
bdurs,  how  saw  hei*  fVoi!^i«  j^sid  hf  p«welfitf 
aithies  Jboto  tbolte  Vei^  States  Whlth  she^^kad 
c6ttipe}fed  to  purt-haste  p^tie  1^  ^bttil4liig"4# 
iier  rule  br  cfo^bp^rdtih^  id  het*  pktX^^    A%  Mi 
crisis  of  her  SUm,  thie  m«il^  Whd  had  plmg^A  h%b  ^ 
tttb  this  abyss  'Of  diffiimlty  i^pearidd  to  b^e^ik 
His  powerl^  bf  ekferiibM.    Tl^  habits  of  del^pc«iMt 
had  obtained  such  a^  isct^ifdtem^y'bver  htefr,  H^ 
he  was  incapable^  of  listening   to  any  advidi 
which  was  not  in  correspondence  with  bis  own 
plans ;  and  yet  he  seemed  overwhelmed  wltbtbe 
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bhsin^sf  that  presi^d  upon  him.  He  talked 
much  of  Whit  ^as  to  be  done,*  but  effected  no;- 
thing;  ahd  whfen  thb  allies  entered  France^  tfaej 
fourid  his  means  of  defence  no  further  advanced 
than  when  he  had  crossed  liie  Rhine  on  his 
retreat; 

After  the  iMcf  snccesii  of  the  allien  it  required 
little  preparatidn  to  bdrig  thbir  troops  within  the 
limits  of  Francei  Blucher^  who  beside  the  gi:aod 
Frusdian  army  had  under  his  coinmiatnd  $ome 
EiiiBsian  a^nd  Suoh  divi^ons^  cbmmenced.  the 
hew  year  with  an  invasion  of  the 
French  enipife;  General  Bistram  ^-^-l^l*- 
badledthb  ^ay^  and>  having  fbrcedth^  intrench- 
Htents  near  the  Lahn^  he  crossed  the  Rhine^  and 
tpfbk  possession  of  Coblentz.  Baron  Sadcen  p^ss^ 
ed  ov^  near  Mahheim,  and  count  Langeroh  near 
Bingen ;  and  in  three  days  they  killed  or  took 
ptfiflbncirs  1500  men.  They  were  received  with 
Joy,  by  the  p^le ;  and.thus  encouraged^  the  ariny 
|iff09ecuted  its  odarcb  to  the  Moselle^  and  thence 
\»  (the  Maniet  without  any  fdfmidable  opposition^ 
t  .The.  Auttitmi  army^  too^  strengthened  by  Rusr 
^iiu  aoad  j^avariaa  divisions,  and  by  the  troops  of 
Wirtembetg^  invaded  Alsace>  under  the  direction 
of  the  iirifaoe  of  Scbwartzenberg^  who  so  iai: 
iii«krihkited  his  force  as  to  threaten  at  thesamte 
iabmenl  Nancy»  L^gres»  and  Lyons*  Wbii6  he 
DBas  making  arrawfeements  to  cd^c^erat^  with 
Blucher,  tibe  i^mperoi*  Alexander  ahd  king  of 
Jhwoia  {Crossed,  the  Rhine  n^r  Basle;  with  theii: 
reipcsdtite  bodiei  of  i-es^ve^    General  Witgeh* 
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ateim  wkh  a  strong  coifs  of  Com^kUt  h»d  simtn^^^ 
passjed;  and  some  smart  acti(ms-ha(iitakeii  plm^^. 
in  which  the  Bavarian  general  De  Rqy^  the  p^oe 
of  Wict^mherg,  ^d  count  Platofl^  partdculai^y 
distinguished  themselves. 

Napoleo^b^iqg  informed  that;  ma^al  M^fifir 
had  been  attacked  at  Bar^ur«Aid;>er'  ^nd  v^tk*,. 
pelled  to  retreat^  he  dexterously  contriv^.  to f 
convert  this  disaster  to>  his  own  purpfpsev  hy^s^m^^  % 
ing  that  the  Fr^tncb  were  victorious^;  and  it  i7aa« 
aonounced  to  the. people  of  Farisi  that  this^fiiBt- 
advantage  had  elec^ified  the  aropy  wjtii  jo^K 
On  his  approach,  to  StX>iaier^  which  th€^>FjmsiiaiMii 
had  ^cjized^  he  orde];ed  th^  viUage  lo  be  m nmJki  J 
ed  i  ;w4  aa  it  was,  occupied  by  only  a  awalLfQitM^* 
it  wa3  retaken  without  much  diffif^iky*  TUfe 
trivial  exploit  was  also  e;^tolled  in  tba  usual  .Mgdft 
of  French  exaggeration.  i^       ^ 

.Brieane,  the  sesU;  pf  that  ouUtftry  qcbool  ippIihAi' 
called  Napoleon  its  ^eve,  waa  th^  theatre  oC.A' 
more  important  conflict    Here  th^J'r^cb.giffe 
a  challc^oge  whifJi^Blucher  readily  aooepted;'Md 
the  .epgpgemeut  was  mamtamedwith  MiigWPtimV 
ea<;I^  side.    The  allies,  endeafvoure^  t^^  pKififctib|C'^ 
the  deficiency  of^vabry  oatheiparfeof,thciJFnwwI»f  j^ 
but  they  gave  m  their  turn,  an  .adviaptage.«||»/ 
their  advei&^LneSt  by  hUm^Wglmxio.  tjie  4nfe»W  ^. 
of  the  castle  thau.to  tb^,iQfien9twQs.,of  Jt^  #^ 
Aa  ofltecr  dptapfead  by  mwrsbal  ¥ifl$pr  w#p  tbsm 
gratified  wUh  au^c^porAuoiiy  of.^f^kiog  thatii 
inthejiight*    The  town  waaipv^olvA^in^ 
eitlier  by  meaus  of  the  tprebes  of  the  coiiftdM#ea 
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or  #^  ttie  vivid  fire  of  <lie  irtillery  incessatitly 
phiyed  byHhe  assdlants;  and^  in  the  confadion 
MHbteh  ensiled)  the  trbbps  of  Kucher  retreated, 
but  not  before  they  had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
retake  the  caiMJe. 

Anothm*  trl&l  of  strength  s^d  courage  quickly 
foiiemed.  Od^^the  1st  <rf  Feb^ary  J>f  ince  Blucher 
hnvii^  received  ia  reinforcement  fr6m  the  prince 
4rf>S€l*warti:feiberg,  advanced  with  about  75,000 
fitefi,  and  ^engaged  a  hetirly  ^qual  number  of  th& 
etiemy  ^  La  Rotfai^re  aiid  oliier  pi3sts.  That 
vO^ige  fbttned  ihe  centre  and  the  key  of  the 
Aendb  pdi^on :  the  right  wing  was  stationed  at 
BtoH^^,  and  tbe  left  at  Chaumenil  and  Giberie^ 
witStn  the  ca\^y  occupied  an  intervening  plain. 
Tfee  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  on  this  occasion, 
^eM^nonriy  cmitended  with  marshal  Vidtor;  drove 
him  from  the  left,  was  dislodged  ih  his  tarh, 
bMreeoV^r^  and  maintained  the  post.  Count 
CMiHiB^'  attacked  the^  right,  but  coidd  hot  fbrt^ 
it- btiote  midnight  Sacken's  tnrovemeilts  were 
dimeted  agaimrt  the  centre;  and  with  great  difl 
fiedity  aod  loss  he  expelled  the'  enemy  from  La 
IMhi^e,  which  he  decoded  against  a  personal 
a^lempt  of  the  French  emperor  for  its  recovery. 
Attf&e^^^tmi^i&etiAA6  k>ss,  the  French  made  a 
nrt^^^Mde"  itoVefiifeiit  Cdwards  Tro^s  and  Arcis. 

^Fbfe  Atistnjait'a^d  Frtkssmn  armies  now  ccAi- 
tkMied  ^eir  ndVknte  towards  l^tris  in  diffeilent 
dmteUGM.  .Prio^  Sdih^art^nberg  proceeded 
al#tig»«Ue  baiUcs^^th^Seinee^  wbHe  Bluoh^rcfai^- 
ly^'g^Ndaid  his  e0tii9e  by  the 'Msu*ne.    General 
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lyYorek  overtook  the  >rtaff«-guard  ^6i  M«bdo- 
nald's  army,  and.  gftined  fudib  aa  advantage. iQd 
led  to  the  caption  of  Cfaialiftns*  N^deoa  barrtsg 
i^tfeated  to  Kogi&rit,  &e  priiioe  of  Wirtembosg 
took  possession  of  Troyes,  and  ateo reAjcedSemu 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Bkicher,  ^ivliose 
troops  were  within  three  tnarches  of  the  eepita}. 
Napoleon,  whose  deputation  had  visibly  deetmed* 
and  whose  genios  was  supposed  to  hav^  deserted 
him,  resolved  to  midce  a  bold  attempt  to  savei^ 
city  of  Paris^  and  retrieve  his  i^dit^  An  oj^par*- 
tunity  of  signal  success  seemied  tobe  aflSmied 
to  his  eager  hopes,  by  the  wide  s^ratixxi  of  one 
eorps  from  another.  He  attacked  ianddefealted 
at  Ghan^-Aubert  the  division  of  genessl  Ahiih 
iiefi^  too  ^stantiy  sitaate  to  be  seasonabty  aft^ 
sisted  General  Sacken  now  advanced^  aQd  tit 
division,  aided  by  that  of  Yorck,  fought  With  ^(h* 
iftthiaqy  at  Montmirail,  but  with  doubtfid  succesflw 
Napoleon  affirmed,  that  in  this  battle  the  Rtiastans 
and  their  associates  fled  in  the  greatest  ctofiiSMii^ 
but,  according  to  a  BvitiBh  oilcer  who  waa  lilapm^ 
tator  of  the  affair,  the  two  anliies  reniliinaAL«t 
U)e  tenninsUion  of  the  action  in  their  res{»ct8K 
positions.  ,  '        4-u  ' 

Bludier,  who  had  remainedinactive  new  Visotua 
during  these  three  day»  of  conflict,  noased  fadttnixdf 
when  he  was  apprized  of  the  advance  of  Marmont^ 
and  attacking  that  general  at  Etoges,  comp^ed 
him  to  retire*  Recalled  by  this  movement^  £rom 
the  piHsuit  of  Sacken  and  Yorek,  Napoteon  te- 
solved  to  risk  another  engagement   He  therefore 
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stopped  MariiHintiii  his  ratreal^  and  encouraged 
faim)  to  :&c6rhiB  Bist^sBiy  xtiVauchamp.  t  The 
bflittie  ^ivU<3i:  ensued  on  the'  14th  February:  was 
idmcxiti^eBiirelf  a  contest  between  the  Freodi 
eavalrf  andi }  the  allied  infantry.  The  former 
made  a  ftiifous  assault,  which  the  ktt^r  cooHy 
msfeted  byi  the  fbrmationrof  squares,  presenting 
on' :6re^  side  a  firm  &cmU  And  so  destcuotLve 
wm  the  $refrom  Hie&e  compaot  bodies,  which 
wit'e^miiqn»rtediby  the  occasional  charges  of  a 
Bni6Alf<x>fps  of  cavalry;  diat  the  Freadi  troops 
lottiei^eii  recoiled  in  disorder ;  but  being  amply 
mia&ta^  they  made  such  bold  and  daring  at^ 
baiks;  ^thiit:  Bkioher  found  a  retreat  expedieufk 
MftUiv^  necessary.  For  ihoce  than  three  leagues 
Ms  mtii  ware  incessantly  harassed  by  their  pnr4 
suers ;  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  not  a  sin^e  square 
4ra8  broken.  At  sunset  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
saiftde>a  dreuit,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  tbe 
retreat  m  ftront ;  but  even  this  alarming  move* 
fi(ie»l!d|d  not  discourage  those  who  w^e  deter* 
fltt ned  to  bredk  through  every  obstacle.  The 
artiiterybeaig  admtrabiy  served,  q)ened  such  a 
five  I  as  concurred  with  well  directed  vbll^s  of 
musketry  to  clear  the  line  of  march ;  ai^  altl^ugh 
ftjbody  of  infantry  at  Etog^s  fianked  ike  s^foares^ 
aoHlifnade  considerable  havoc,  the  griatiest  part 
dii^he  Ikluassed  army  escaped  to  Berj^r^s.  In 
Mdi  a  retreat,  it  h  natural  to  suppose  the  Iosa  to 
have  been  very  great;  andit  is  iiot  at  all <  impro^ 
bable  <^at  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
amounted  to  6000  men. 
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The  emperor  of  Fmnce,  dated  Mrtth  thb^6« 
oess,  now  turned  his  arms  MSth  tidouM^  com' 
fidence  against  the  prince  of  Schwartzentierg,  wM 
had  setit  detachments  within  forty'  miles  c^  Parts^ 
and  had  driven  the  enemy  even  t6  the  left  bsmk 
pf  tiie  Seine.  Count  Wi^nstein  was  nowaW 
taclced  atNangis^  by  a  fofce  ^ich  he  was  fc66 
weak  io  ^thstand.  As  hisf  loss  was  ccmsiderable^' 
and'  as  count  Wrede  was  also  tfiskn^dd^  iVitiM 
Villckieuve,  the  prince  recdlled  his  iatoa^  td  ftb 
right  bank;  Three  ntlacks-  wfeife  'made^  on  tb^fr 
part  of  his  array  whidi  oecupifed  MMterea!6'dtt4 
its  vidnify ,  and  aH  were  rej^Ued  hfy  tiie  pWiMi^ 
of  Wrtember^';  but  a  fourth  as^dt  CitoH''** 
him  to^  retreat,  without  allowing'  him  an '^pffeti^ 
tuiiity  of  destroying  the  bridge,  over  whicb^  tfifl 
French  passed  in  great  force.  ^^^*- 

Bluoher,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  a  martfe^iWt 
sufficiently  *cdnnected  with  the  prbg^es^  6f  ^ 
Austrian  army,  moved  from  Chaldns  with  55,o6fe 
men,  with  a  vi^  t6^  a  more  ^ectual  co-i^8H*atiod 
with  the  allies.  He  had  only  reached  Meri,  wktiBf 
Troyes  was  eviacuated  by  tbe  Austrismfi^tc^^e 
Approach  of  Naptileon,  who  from^  his  he^ui-qc«^ 
ters  in  that  city  fulminated  a  vindictive  p^Mli^ 
mation>  not  cmfy  agakist  all  Frenchman  wfao^w^ 
companied  the  invading  aintaied^  but  agatitfi&'att 
who,  in  the  ^lace^  cicetipiedibythe  eM^ny^tfttid 
worn  the  white  c6ckade»  or»'aiBy"otfier  bud^^uai 
the  hbuSfe  of  Bourbon.  ^  ;^i  • 

At  this  jtinctdr^  a  new  tr^ty  of  dliatice  sAid 
subsidy  was  sighed,  at  ChaUmont,  by  lord  via. 
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oountOstlereagh^  the  representative  of  England^ 
wtk  prmce.  Mett€xnich>  count  Nesselrode,  and 
harpn  Hai:denber^  the.  ministers  of  Austria,  Rus^ 
91%  and  Frossia.  The  treaty  was  diated  oh  the 
l0t:  of  March}  but  the  promised  ultimatum  of  Na- 
poleon did  not.ardve  till  the.  13ik  of  that  month, 
w<heB  it  was  presented  by  general  Caulincourt 
to  .the  cpogress  at  ChatiUon*  It  demanded  with 
iMpsrial  baugbtiness  the  whole  western  bank  of 
tb&  Bhin^.and  pa^t  of  the  line,  of  the  ^Waal,  in- 
4)i;diQg  Nimeguen,.  for  France;  and  Italy  for 
Suge^e  Beauharnais*  It  was  4^0  demanded,  that 
tb^  ql|ier  members  of  his  iamily.  should  be  placed 
^l^^g^  thr/ones.  <'  By  continuing  the  nego- 
cJM^«^  W^def .  such  circumstances,'^  say  the  allied 
.  BflWWi  V  th^y  would  have  neglected  wl^t  they 
owe  to  themselves :  by  signing  a  treaty  on,  the 
y^qiplescf  the  French jir^>^  they  would  have 
1^  tbeic  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror/' 
'iRj^^cMltim^^m  was,  peremptorily  rejected,  and 
tbd^l(H^^ation*  at  ChatiUon  declared. to  be  at^an 

oiiAwuous  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the 
AmM^  and.Prufisian  armies^  Nqijoleon  marched 
agWQAt  Bkucfaer^  and  comjpelled  him  to  alter  Jbis 
r^ftit^rt/.butwwhen  general  Winzeogerode  had  iur 
timidwC^  ibe  commandant  of  Soissons  into  a  sqr- 
tmid&t^iSiXkd  hi^  division  and. that  of  Blucber  had 
toiit^ced  the  fidd-marshal,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  grand  effort  for  victory.  At, the  time  hi*  .force 
testended  from  Iiafiapx  to  Craon,  Soissons  was 
assaulted  with  great.fury.    The  French  possessed 
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themselves  of  the  greater  x^rt  of  tiie  8iibiiitb»  and 
from  the  unroofed  housds  kept  up  aai  mcestent 
fire  on  the  Russians,  V9bo  occupied  the  other 
portion/ and  also  on  those  who  mantied  tltf^iiviAs 
of  the  town ;  but  their  exertions  w'ere  rend^ed 
fruitless  by  the  tibstinady  of  tibe  defence. 

Napbleoti  now  crossed  the  Aisne,  and  aittadced 
the  left  wing  df  the  aUies  with  such  Tigonr  te  to 
make  a  ccmsiderable  impression ;  tike  consequence 
of  whidi,  after  no  small  loss,  was  a  netreat  to 
Laour  In  the  front  of  that  town  Blucher  con^ 
centrated  his  army,  which  considerMbiy  exceeded 
that  of  the  Frctacb  in  numbers.  The  dhi^im  of 
Bulow  occupied  the  town  itself,  and  an  adjacent 
conical  hiU.  The  coips  of  Winzengerode,  Siadt^ny 
and  Langeron,  formed  the  right;  and  tile  l^. 
positions  were  defended  by  Yordc  9m,d  Khilstr 
On  the  9th  of  Matxrh,  before  day*Ught,  ii4ieci^the 
darkness  was  increased  by  a  thick  fog^  the  enettiy 
commenced  the  attack,  and  seized  two  viUagea 
from  which  the  fire  of  the  infkntry  could  veach 
Laon.  Amidst  this  obscurity  the  battle  raged 
for  many  hours,  the  right  and  the  centre  of  the 
alliies  rather  gaining  than  losing  groteid. 

As  soon  as  the  day  becante  clear,  Blucher  iH*- 
dered  the  cavalry  ti»  move  from  the  rear,  tod 
turn  the  left  fiank  pf  the  French ;  but  the  irtre- 
gularity  of  the  ground,  and  other  difficuhfes, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  bf  that  Operation. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  numerous  body  ^  infkntry,. 
not  unsupported  by  cavaliy,  marched  against  the 
teS;  wing  of  the  allies,  pouring  a  dreadfiil'fire 
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ibia  altacl^  troops  were  K9t  ftQtn  other  pa]1;s  cf 
Htm  fi^  where  the  vij^ar  <^  ike  contest  began 
tp^ecUne^tandrtlw  wh^i  pfa^anx  $o,  firmly  svis- 

>  taoii^  the  asssMilty  and  sa  sbly  proved  by  the 
advantagei  y^b^h  .a  diai:^e  of  .cavahy ,  presented, 
#at  the  enemy  /fled  at  lugirt  in  conWon*  and 
diamiky.    A  brisk  pursoit.was  carried  on  during 

.  the  night}  but  the  next  mcming,  those  divisions 
which  had  not  retreatedag^nen^ged  the  centre 
and  <he^  ri^ht^^d  the  villages  anfl  small  woods 
iKcsravAQ  scenes  of  spiritefi  contests.  No  great 
/  .diq[iarity  of  fortune  appeared  on  this  day  uiri:il 
«^0nipg9  but  then  a  sdect  body  advanced  tp  a 

.fVlUage  Aear  the  walls,  and  failing  in  the  attempt 
>tf>^^j^  it,  retreated  in  disorder.    Napoleon, 

jwk^  had.  been,  cautioned  by  som^  of  lids^  staff 

f^gsifiist  the  attack  of  Laon^  now  regretted  that  he 

rh^dtnot  taken  the  advice,  and  retired  to  Soisapns, 
.which  had  been  lately  recovered.     For  his  dis- 

{^afSpoMitment  in  the  remit  of  these  actions,  he 
...jTi^ived  some  consolation  at  Rfaeim&    This  dfy 

,nhad  been  uJcen  by  the  allies^  but  it  was  recaptur- 
ed by  Marmont  xmd  Merlin,  while  he  viewed  the 

..operations  from  a  neighbouring  hill.    Pleased 

,f*with  the  s^ht  of  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and 

»^att€ped,with  the  ooi^gratulaliom  c^  the  citizens, 
.,  he  rested  some  days  from  his  military  labours. 

,  t  .  >  iWbile  the  cisstii^y  of  France  was  yet  sui^ended 
if),  the  balanee^  the  war  exhibited  some  striking 

..features  in  other  soenes  of  acticm.  Bernadotte, 
;th6 .crown-prince  of  Sweden,  pursuing  the  great 
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(Hi^i^  of  lextiagutshingithe  'Ertoohiqtefnt  ixbUm 
ippffh.pf.  Germany  and  iii'Doclniaricyi'ttet  inA 
x^^  ^Hiccess,  aad  after^  a^  .aefies  .of  mitttttrjr  ud^ 
Mmtf^pe^  he  forced  the  Diudsh  coui^  iota ^. a 
ir^aty^  of  peace  axid  ^Uianoe^  which  ms.  signed 
(Hiuthe^  17th  of  Jteaiaaiy.:l&14.  ^  He  even  pro^ 
cussedMan  .es^lieit  B^stevA  to.  the  iranfl&it<)f  Mu!^ 
way,  upon  the  ;inere  promise  ^f^irentaal  coBEipca- 
s»twn«  After  an  active  campaign^  he  Ji:a&)iied 
lu$]  ^tfoopa  in  thev.  Neth^'laMk  and  anstourijt 
wA^l^dtbepmgreaftfof  the  grands ^myx^rikhe 
^ii^  ^^i^mg  tb^B^fftstm  ia  awc^md  prepaciog 
hjms^f  to  offensive.  ope»^^  mg^ 

^^i^V^e^  The  British  troops  in  that  lerritaiy^imee 
o«9¥n$Mided  by  «ur..Th(raaas  GraAumi^  wHbivl^m 
g^if^r^l  Bnlow  And  i(  Prussian  diwiiOn  co4Qt>teat^ 
Thf^^dislodged/  the  French  from  aooie  {idddaiMr 
An1^iEM:py  ^ut  thie  rigour  of  tbejseawii^muilhe 
^Wfc  ,of  e  prppw  supply  .<rif  artillery^  detarsftt 
^^vm&oVi  attempting  to  take  the  town-its^ 
^^.aome.w^eks  oi*  i^^tivityt  the  BriAiA}gin& 
i£^fL\t^mj^ifidthej(^»(itM^  of  Bmieem-ap-Zooa^ 
and  ;9ent  four  c^duimid  oo;  that  aoduoiB'faeA^fcM. 
T)\^Q^^  pf  th^e.  diyisjoos  moimtisd  tibe>  vwafita^ 
jpjdsQpe  even  ent^ed  the.body  <rf  thfe  place  ^libat 
jl^e.  4^enpe  ^  waa  m>  ^r^d^  that,  the  ussckilasita 
^ufejwd  «m»d«rahk[  fe^rjaodi  about  iSQftttrea^ 
taken  prisoners.  .       :,  w.nAnf/     *  i:    //  djuS^ 

.,4p,(^bQ  pou^-w«st  pi:Fr«ttcfe  l^fjditWeMjngloii 
j^^fl3ie4  ,pf§n«;i«  ^rati«W/byi  tito.uftfciam&srf' 
Pi(fplB,,vfifejid»  iipu;tUfl^ii>ftiil  <pf»*b^^  *»ie 
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mkLdi  msB  partundatljr.  sprited^  Md  tfae^  tesmt^ 
anioe  obitindte  ;tYbut' thtt  division  of  general  HiH' 
pievaili^  The  emenijr  fied  in  die  utmost  t^on- 
fiiaion;  and  so  great  was  the  discouragetnent 
wfaidi  es9ii€d,'  that  the  Freiicb  troopb  deseHed 
in  Mimbras.  The  whole  \l^tkh  army  passed'  th(i 
Adour,  nxriiintfastaiidiog  its^^wollen  8jtate»  and  the 
citaddt  of  Bi^)romie  was  closely  invested.    :    ^ , 

The  movements  of  lord  Wellitigtoti'were'tiow 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  important  Id  tbef 
common  cause.  His  advance  through  a  ^ning 
i;^mittiy>  intersected '1^  riversrtn  tiie  face  of  an 
ae|i?e  and  vigilimt  adversary^  was  difficulty  ai^ 
«v^^' step  required  an  actioni  The  important 
mty  of  tBourdeaux  on  the  l^h  of  March  ^wa^^- 
du{MiEi'  by  a '  detachment  under  the  conMaUd  of 
naichM  Bewsford.  This  ievent  i;^as^  the  resdlt  of 
^itrduntecurev^iltionary  movement,  favoujied^'b^ 
kbeunayor  and^princij^al:  inhabiUtnts,  who  mounted 
diet  white  cockade,  declared  for  the  Bourbons; 
^md  daiteed  the  protection  of  the  comhSned 
samy}  The  duke  d'Attgouleme,  nephew  to  Louis 
.X?i^I;'«nd  husband  to  his  daughter,  entered  Bour- 
jitemsfi  With  die  British  troops,  and  was  received 
fwith*  general  acclamation.  Lord  Wetlifigtob'theti 
maiteluag  again^  Soult;  the  latter  proceeded  to 
Waib^  ftotti  w4iioh  placd  be  ^was  driven  on  the 
20th  with  considerable  loss. 
^  '^^ole/dn  wab  left«  making  his  second  advance 
hgaiut  Bluober^  whose  arary  efl^ted'a  jtmction 
with  WiiiB6i%€»oderund  BulbW  ^t  Soissons  on'  the 
^d.of  Marcb:  -Blueber  being  attacked  atCraon, 
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ntrettedto  Laon»  and  on  the  9th  he  wasiibafe 
attadced  by  Napoleon^  who,  after  a  severe  aotkin 
on  that  and  the  folkmiog'  day,  cetreated  at  all 
pdota,  with  the  loss  of  forty^cightinieces of  can- 
fiOfV  sttd  between  SOOQ  and  6000  prison^s^  The 
intelUgeoce  o[  Bhicher's  sucoess  indiu^  Sdbii^irt> 
zeaberg  again  to  advucet  and  on  t^  Slat  his 
army  took  a  position  b^reArcisNSur-Aabe,  Die 
fVenehi  who  were  in, force  here»  were  atlad^ed 
by.  the  prince  of  Wirtembm'g,  and  oompdled  to 
Abandon  the  place*  after  sustaining  great  losa^ 

The  Austrian  and  French  armies  now  mad^  a 
de^erate  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Vitry, 
where  Napoleon  was  to  be  jmned  by  the  coips  of 
Ney  and  Macdondd.  He  however  took  the  i^^ad 
to  St  Dizier  with  his.  whole  army,  his  plan  being, 
as  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter,  to.§U8h 
between  the  two  alUed  armiee^  break  their  oowf 
nmnication,  and  fall  npon  the  rear  of  the^.Aw- 
trians*  The  discovery  of  bis  intentions  produced 
an  immediate  determination  of  the:  aBied.  gene- 
rals to  unite  their  forces,  and  march  directly  rfiir 
Paris,  leaving  Winzengerode  and  Czern^eheff,  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery^  to  h^a^ 
Napoleon's  rear. 

On  the  «7tb  of  March  the  grand  allied  «rmy 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Coulomier.  On  the  fill- 
lowing  day  Blucher  passed  the  Mama  atMeaux. 
The  alarm  now  became  considerable  ii^th^  capi- 
tal; and  Napoleon'^  brother,  Joseph,  whom^iie 
had  left  as  his  lieutenant-general,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, urging  the  Parisians  4o  the  defence  of 
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i^ieir  cityv  assuring  them  thattiie  6mperori9as 
teinging  a  victotioM  army  lo  their  Mcodor. 
Two  days  srfterw^ds,  yiz.  on  the  ggth,  the  carpi 
df  Marmont  and  Mortier  entered  Paris,  in  wfaioh 
there  had  been  previously  assembled  a  body  of 
r^a\«t  troqjs,  witb'8O,O0(X  natiiohal  guards* 

The  allies  now  arrived  in  sight>  of  the  capital, 
and  were  posted  "with  their  right  towards  Mont- 
m^rtre,  and  their  left  towards' thfe  wood  of  Vin- 
ednnes.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  add^ssed  k  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  of  Paris,  in  which,  ae- 
quaittting  them  with  Hie  presence  of  the  army  of 
th^  'allies  before  their  city,  their  object  being  a 
nititere  and  lasting  reconciliation  with  France,  he 
said,  "  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  put  an  end 
to  so  many  calamities  have  been  fruitJess,  because 
there  exists  in  the  very  power  of  the  government 
which  oppresses  yo«,  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  peikje/*  He  further  hinted  the  expectation 
of  the  allied  powers,  that  the  Parisians  would 
dedare  in  favour  of  *•  a  salutary  authority/'  aiid 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bourdeaux ;  concluding  with  an  assurance  of 
pd3dng  every  attention  to  the  preservation  and 
tranquillity  of  their  city. 

But  the  fete  of  the  FVench  emperor  was  not 
to  be  decided  without  another  struggle.  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  French  army,  under  the  com- 
malfd  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assisted  by  marshals 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  took  a  position  on  the 
heights  near  Paris,  inf  a  long  line,  the  feenti^  of 
Which  Was  pfctettfted  by  seveml  redoubts^  and 
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mmetibsLn  a  huiidredaiid>fi%  pieces  of  oanttim 
were  planted  along  it  An  attack  was  imme^ 
diirtely  ^letermined  on  by ^the^ aUies^  aod itiikras 
oonltBMced  by  thei-two  prtiiees  of^^\f^IrtembeIg^ 
Aftep  atn  obstinate  ^rosistftncetb^opposibeihei^bte^ 
were  carried :  tl|&  sucoeser  of  ike  iday>  :bowev€9^ 
was. for 4dmeJime  retarded »b}f aiiiiecideai.wjiioh 
defaiyied' the  ifid^nod  df  BiaHmfa  samy  ^  <but<f^ 
kngtb  the  posHiem  ganed  by  tht  aUteSi.  and  tba 
losses  tithe  Wremk,  iadu^red  tho'latter  td&  mudfa^ 
flag  jdf  trilce  proposing  a  oossation  of  boatilijjee^ 
on  the  condition^  (^t  their  yielding  ail  th^  gjctitmA 
wilsfaowt  the  batrier  of  Faria«  >  The  termsi;<WMe> 
accepted ;  and  in  the  evemngcouat  Nesseltod^^ 
the  Rus^aO' minister,  entered  Patisj  it  .^k 

By  the  c^<nllation  that  £3Uowed9  Faris^wBk^ 
evacuated  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Mait^ 
by  the  troops  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  ^jotty- 
ing^  with  them  all  their  military  appnrtenanceaj 
The  f national  guards  and  the  miimctpal  geiatdaj^ 
mericr  ware  entirely  sepamted  firom  the  troopfe 
of  the  Iine>  the^  arsenids  and  oiagazii^es  ^Mecct 
left  in  thdir  existing  state*  On  the^  sametfday^ 
theallied sovereigns  entered  Farb^  aiiteadedM}]^ 
tiieir  guards^  the  greatest  order  being  every#heitd 
preserved.  The>  eipperor  of  Rus^  then  ^oed 
adeofatation,  expMissing'the  ibtetation^  6f|tfhBN 
setfrand  liis  co1lea|^e9.!  I4!)affimi^d|^  thad;  jimp 
wotfldanp*  more  treat  with  Nap^iboiiBuuriiapaiAei' 
B08t  i^itb  any  <of  iiist  fimnly ;  th^^tbey  respeoted 
tte  integrity  of>  France  as  it  existed  undcar'  ilsf 
legitinaate  kingif-  and' that  th^  would  recogmze: 
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should  adopt.:        :   i  /       ,.  i        v 

iTitit  ftettate  aflsemUedvon  the  Isfc of  April,  puru 
sooQii  to.'  an  entraovdinary  tcoavocation.  TaUdjFf^ 
iwridy  pmee  of  Benerento,  waa  appmnted  pttt^^ 
deiifc}/^aiid  their  ffestaol  was* tor.pas8  a  decree  fot 
a  pNmsHioal 'goveriiment^  cansmft^g  of  fivel peo# 
sons/ the  prend^nt  iiim8df>  being  at  their>  haMt 
fiyi  a^8eoond;  ddcreie  ikwsa^  aaeeiMii^  that  wia 
Gotistfteutkmal  modaDehy  the  jriuoinffdi  dxiBt8>oriyi 
initirtne tfif :4be  xUHistitirtipn  ocvsqckd  codqpvitp 
it«b^  prooteck  to  prove  the>  violation  of:tha6 
eoaifacfeby  Napoleon  Bhoiiapartciin  varicma  sgie^ 
qHttdi  itttides;  and  m  fine  it  pronduncQd^  ^frihat 
he  had  forfeited  the  thmDe,  i  and  (that  the  Hete^ 
ditoy  ri^t  estetblished  in  his^  family  was  ^o- 

« While  Ihese  Events  were  trainactiBgy  Napoleon^ 
thus  -Mit-inaneeuvred  boith'  in  his  mflitafy  apd 
pditibed  capacity,  letfnt  with  astomdunent  tfie 
danger  iHiioh  impended;  over  the»  eapttaU.  and 
hastened  with  such  texpedittoa  to  it^  reliei^  Ithat 
faisi  pwrpose  iironld  haife  bwn  efifocted  had  the 
crapiticilation.been  delayed  for  twentf^-foup  hoins^ 
Qfj  tlra:  fact  marshal  Marmont,  who  held  the 
duefiitximmand 'of  the  ^acrny,  could  scacoely  bq 
uHappHzed^ .  fint  finding)  tibe  city,  of  Baris  da 
postesmm  qSj the  atties^  he  junoved^  his  larmy  frctoi 
7k%>yes'byjtfa0w^:of'^Sela6y  aftdjamraigiat  iEro^ 
mont  QB>the^80th,  he  retard  tn'toofusaon  to^oonr 
fainUeau>  fbooawhenoe^  oii'tthci4Ah  ef  Apidl,  he 
s^Dt  a  deputation  to  the  siEfnate,  offi&ring  to  submit 
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te  its  decisioa/aMl  tbith&tiof  the  Frenck  foopte, 
and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  ■ 

Hk  proposal  being  rcgeotod^  he  .  femi  '  the 
height  of  presumption  St  43fom  isodk  into  liie 
depth  of  despair,  and.  assrnted,  witboofiftrther 
aibrt,  to  an  abspltite  wiiuni»licni  far  ittyisdfr 
Md  fab  hem,!  of  the  thrones  of  France  anditaly^ 
thodgh  hehad  Atll4lie'ittttah8  of  centipuiiig  the 
4K>i]test  by  Mtreeting  updii  the  Loire,  tibe*  armies 
dotmnAxtd^dhfl^efy^  iSoUlt,  and  Angeeeau^  beh^ 
still  entire.  The  emperor  of  Russia  atf^nnvda 
pMpoBed  to  him  to  name  a  plate^whioh  he  duinld 
chcise  as  a  re^denee  for  himself  and  his  -EbmAjt^ 
-When  he  n<^nat^  Blba^  an  island  lying on^  the 
coast  of  Tuscakiy.  On  tile  11th  of  Apv3  a  tieafy 
v^B»  signed  between  him  and  the  allied' powers^ 
by  the  articles  of  which  he  and  his  spouse  .ftiiiw 
Louisa  ware  to  retain  the  iitqierial  title.ibr*]ife» 
wldi  the  isle  of  Elba  in  fiill  soreie^^niyi;  .  the 
empress  likewise  was  to  be  put  in  poseessiotiief 
the  duehtes^  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia,  with  aoci- 
cession  to  her  son  and  descendants^  A  peittien 
of  two  millions  of  francs  was  assigned  to  Napefeon, 
paryable  from  the  revenues  of  France,  iiddi  the 
reversion  of  one  million  to  the  empress,  and  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  various  proportions  to  his 
relatives.  To  thb  <Tee(^,  however,  the  Bfitiih 
ministi^  refhsed  its  concurrence,  fartbeir  tina  iw^ 
pected  die  assignm^it  of  Elbato  Napcdeon,  and 
<^  ihe  Italian*  duchiee  to  Maria  Louha*  The 
provisional  government  now  occnpied  itself  in 
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prepaiiii9  a  cctastttation^  codbifor  the  Mc^tanoe 
of  Louis  XVIIIi^      ' 

Thar  iirar»  howfiver,  which  waiitoQ  ^xdbit&oa  bad 
excited,  did  not  immedkitely  cease. on  the  reduce 
tioD  of  Fsni.  The  iateUigence .  of  the  momfent^ 
Otis  iHTOceediiigs  that  bad  theie- taken  pkce  wto 
not  transmitted  with  the.  requisite  celerity  t0  the 
fiitttherii  parts  of  fkhe  country.^ :  anc^eveof  ^leriit 
haddbeen  received,  there  18  reason  to  believe  it 
was  Gbocealed  by  die  cruel  maligmty  t)f  Soub^who 
wifhed  ftr  an  opfKxrtunity  erf*. taking  vmigeance 
onJiie  Englb^  and  liieir  associates  i  for  jdadiag  to 
imrade  the  tenitoriea  of  France.: .  In  a  coiHest:  £oBt 
thef  possession  of  Toidous^  much  fakod  wm  abed^ 
mhkkt  however  the  allim  obtained^  In  a^isertie 
froih.Bayonne  wm6  loss  was  also  suStmncd  ^  but 
tbme  hostilities  at  length  jdelded  to  an  annisttcew 
In  Italy,  an  expedition  was  undeftsdoeai  by  lord 
William JBentindcies^ly in  thespring,  whobeob^i 
ject  aiaa  io  annihilate  the  French  infloence  orer 
the/  Genoese.  With  the  aid  of  ccmimodbre  Bow** 
ley  be  reduced  l3ie  city  of  Genoa,  ond  left  it  at 
the  disposal  of  tlsdse  powers  whicbr  were  pr6# 
ceedii^  to  a  general  settlement  of  the  aj^bics^of 
Europe.    .  ;  .  *-;',■'      ■  •'  j  • 

The  Austrian  general  BeUegaide,  aetia^  in 
omoert  with  Jtfurat,  had  compeQed.the  viefifoy 
Eugaie  Beauhamois  to  retire  ;npiMi^  the  Adige ) 
bill  oQ  receiving  intolHgdnce  of  tl3^>  recent  prOf 
ceedings  in  France,  a  omi¥entioit'Wascoticluded« 
by  which  the  French  troops  were  •  sent  badk  ^ 
France,    and  the  Italian   troops   trwsferred  to 
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Aitotria,  with  the  fortresses  held  by  Beaufaamois. 
In  May  the  king  of  Sardinia  re-entered  Turin ; 
and  a  proclamation  at  Rome  announced  the  re- 
storation of  his  holiness  Pope  Pius  VI  J. 

The  ex-emperor  Napoleon,  after  taking  leave 
at  Fontainbleau  of  the  imperial  guard,  so  long  his 


perienced  in  his  journey ;  and  at  Avignon  he  was 
in  some  danger  of  personal  violence.  On  the 
98^  of  April  he  embarked  on  board  an  English 
frigate,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  his  chosen 
asylum  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  which  thus  rose  into  a 
temporary  celebrity. 

Louis  XVI II.,  who  had  long  lived  in  England 
in  tranquil  retirement,  now  roused  himself  from 
the  indolence  of  a  private  life,  and  prepared  him- 
self to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  governing  a 
kingdom.  He  repaired  to  London,  where,  at  the 
request  of  the  prince  regent,  he  made  his  public 
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on.  the  lat  of  January  1792,*. with  some  slight 

additions  of  territory  on  the  ^e  x)f  Belgium  iuid 

Germany,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Savoy, 

including  Cbambery  am 

the  Venaissin  v/ete  ak 

The  navigation  of  the 

the  House.of  Orange  w: 

assumed  sovereign  capi 

State^  were  united  in  a 

lai!id  wa^  destined '  to  i 

Italy  was  once  more  dc 

of  despotism.     Great 

4uests  to  France,  with  t 

St  Lucie,  and  tbd  Matir 

ed  to  England  ;  and  Fj 

fortifications  in  India:   She  also/ eqgagefl  to  09? 

operate  with  Gre^  Britain  in  the  eventual  abpj^r 

tion  of  the  slave  trade*  /       .   . 

Before  the  allies  reached  Paris,  the^  impossibi* 
lity  of  preserving  Spain  had  prompted  Napolepi^ 
toxelease  Ferdinand  from  captivity,  and  to  xi^on- 
elude  a  treaty  with  that  prince  for  his  ri^tota* 
tion  to  actual  royalty.  In  announcing  tlii^GpOr 
vention  to  the  regency,  the  king  e^ressed  h^^ 
gratitude  for  the  unalterable  attachment  of  hjs^ 
countrymen  to  his  interests,  and  for  the  pers^e^yi^ 
ing  courage  and  energy  of  his  British  allie^f  i^t 
the  same  time  acknowledging  his  obligatioqa^ 
the  emperor  of  France  for  the  coiafiforts  which 
he  had  enjoyed  during  his  exile»  and  the  i^n- 
taneousf  ofifer  of  an  advantag^uii  pacification. 
The  answer  which  he  received  was  cespectfui 
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and  polite ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fbrtner 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  tending  to  anndl  eveiy 
convention  which  the  king  might  be  induced  td 
si^n  while  he  remained  in  cdptivity.  In* reply  to 
another  communication,  the  regents,  evading  the 
desirfed  ratification  of  the  late  treaty,  irifornted 
his  majesty,  that  an  ambassador  had^been  de^ 
ptited  in  his  name  to  assist  at  the  proposed '  ccto^ 
gress  of  the  chief  European  powers,- the  resuH  of 
whidi  would  in  'all  probability  be  a  generaf  petoe  j 
and  the  cbnncil'of  statie  declared,  Ihat  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  resume  Ms  authority,  uti* 
less  he  would  bind  himself  by  oath  tor  an  ^ob- 
servarice  of  the  cctestitution.  The  cortefe  coif- 
firmed  this  arrangement  j  adding,  that  no  Spi- 
niird^hb  had  obtained  any  employment,  rfeceivfed 
any  mark  of  hoiiour,  orehjoyead  a  pension  by  the 
grant  of  Napoleon,  or  of  J6«eph,  or  who  had  re* 
tired  with  theFrench  troops,  should  be  allowed  to 
accom^anytbe  king  on  his  return.  ^ 

'  'Trmtwig  ixr  bis  authority  dnd  influence^  Ferdi* 
tfand  disregarded  these  att^mpts^  to  control  him; 
atrd  resolved  to  pursue  bis  dwn  'inclinations^  or 
follow^  ttiri*  advice  of  his  ^iVourite^.  Hie  quiietly 
entered  Spain  by  a  diffdrent  rotate  from  that 
which  the  regency  bad  recoinriiended,  and^ro^ 
ceeded  to  Valencia,  where  hi  issued  tWo  decrees, 
intimating  an'  intention^  of  sk6rificing  the  intere^ 
of  the  two  parties  which  dirided  the*  nation,  to 
thefbenefit  of  a  thi td  set  of  men,  then  beginiring 
tb  ■  take  •  the  form  -  and '  consisritoee  of  a '  paerQri 
These  advisefs  were  the  friends  of  the  ancient 
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system,  the  votaries  of  superstition  and  prejiidioe; 
who  had  temporized  during  the  progress  of  the 
obtruded  settlement  at  BayoDne>i  and  opposed  the 
constitution  adjusted  at  Cadi2«  Influenced,  by 
these  unenlight^ed  coanseUars,  the  kMg  stigma^ 
tized  the  existing  cortes  as  illegally  framed  and 
composed^  and  having  condemned  the  new  con- 
stitution, dissolved  the  assemiblyi  with  a  promise 
of  convoking  a  regular  national  counciL. 
.'  By  another  deoree  Ferdinmid  restrained  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  declaring  that  the  censors 
should*  be  such  individuals  as  wetre  not  attached 
to  the  cortes^  and  had  not  been  in  the  service  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  '  Forgetting  ori  neglecting 
that  protest  Against  des|)otism,  which  was  inchid- 
ed  in  the  foDmer  of  these  decrees,  he  oixiered  tiie 
commandant  of  Madrid  to  apprehend  two  of  the 
regents,  several  members  of  the  cortes^  and^csoe 
editors  of  periodical  journals,  without  stating  their 
particular  criminality  or  delinquency ;  and  many 
other  art)itrary  arrests  and  imprisonments,  ^eqdily 
followed.  Intent  on  the  restoration  of  monasteries; 
he  ordained  the  restitution  of  the  estates  belong*^ 
ing  to  these  foundations,  without  making  com- 
pensation for  the  purchase  or  for  the  subsequent 
improvements  of  the  property.  He  c<>ncurred 
with  the  late  assembly  in  withholding  the  coniis-* 
cated  or  sequestrated  lands  and  goods  of  si^posed 
traitors,  and  thus  enforced  a  decree  which  he 
ought  rather  to  have  annulled*  The  restomtion 
of  .the  pope's,  authority  was  almost  as  .agreeabie 
to  Ferdinand  as  the  permission  of.  his  own  return 
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to  power.  That  fafvour  was  readily  gratited  by 
tbe  statesmen  who  govertied  France  during  the 
interregnum/  and  the  p<Jpe,  like  aq  incorrigible 
bigoti  ^exhibited  th^  saline  superstitious  zeal  which 
inarked  the  character  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
instead  of  displaying  a  just  regard  for  incorrupt 
religion  and  enlightened  government. 

The   crown-prince   of  Sweden   (Bernadotte) 
being  less  irregularly  elevated  tb  the  prospect  of 
a  throne  than  most  of  tiie  new  raised  monarchs 
were,  was  .permitted  to  enjoy  his  dignity;  ^ind 
that'oflfer  by  which  he  had  been  allured. into  the 
icJonfederacy  was  faithflilly  performed.     It  was 
pttlicy,  not  justice,  that  dictated  the  promise  of 
^)rt>euritig  Norway  for  the  Swed^ ;  but  as  the 
allied  powers  had  deliberately  itivolved  thena- 
selvies;  in  the  obligations  of  such  a  transfer,  strict 
ftUfa,  ito  this  instance,  was  allowed  to  triumph 
ovk-  ttatural  equity,  and  the  legitimate  rules  of 
xjondiict.    Even  the  British  cabinet  sacrificed  its 
O^t^nisible  maxims  to  political  convenience,  and 
obstinately  urged  the  completion  of  the  anomalous 
engagement,   without  regard  to  the  wishes  or 
k*6monstrances  of  the  defenceless  people,  who 
were  to  be  transferred  like  cattle  from  one  master 
to  another.     The  cession,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  was  ektorted  by  imperious  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  exigency  of  the  crisis;  but 
even  if  it  had  been  altogether  voluntary,  it  gave 
no  fight  of  seizure  to  anotiier  prince  or  nation^ 
He  might  justly  resign  the  authority  which  he 
bad   exercised  over   Norway;    but   the  people 
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Should  have  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  choose  » 
hew  gbvemment,  uninfluenced  by  foneign  dicta^ 
tion^  unawed  by  a  hostile  confederacy. 
• '  *rhe  feelings  of  ancient  animosity  rendered  the 
Norwegians  particularly  unwilling  to  submit  to  a 
hatidn  which  seemed  to  b^i*  ^^  hereditary  hatred 
to  the  Danes ;  and  in  the  hope  of  maintaining 
their  indepejidence,  they  treated  with  contempt 
the  promises  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  held  but 
the  prospect  of  a  free  constitution,  and  of  the 
most  friendly  and  cordial  protection.    All  sub- 
jection  to  a  foreign  power  was  disclaimed  by  their 
patriotic  leaders ;  at)d  Christian  Frederick,  heredl*- 
tary  prince  of  Denmark,  was  invited  to  govertj 
thfeir  kingdom.    He  readily  accepted  the  oflfet 
of  political  power;  and  presenting  himself  at 
Christiana,  began  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.     In  concert  with  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  natives,   he  prepared,  a  constitution 
iresembling  that  of  England ;  but  this  compliment 
to  Great  Britain  did  riot  secure  the  friendship  df 
her  court,  which,  in  answer  to  an  application  from 
the  new  government,  sternly  ordered  a  blockade 
of  the  Norwegian  ports.    An  assembly  of  national 
representatives  adopted  the  new  ci^stiUltion,  and 
assigned  to  CHRistiAN  the  royal  title.    As  this 
was  deemed  a  dedaration  'taf  war  against  the 
allies,  the  Envoys  of  the  four  great  powers  re- 
paired to  Christiana  on  th6  30th  of  June,  Mkd 
Announcing  thetnselves  as  hek^Ms  rather  than 
mediators,  they  peremptorily  insi^tid  on  the  fall 
submission  of  the  people  of  Norway,  and  their 
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pretended  king,  to  the  treaty  wliich  l^ad  been 
masted  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  for 
general  convenience. 

The  Norwegians  were  now  fully  c6nvlnce4  of 
J;he  inutility  of  resistance,  and  the  Danish  prince 
requested  a  forbearance  of  hostilities,  in  order 
that  the  proposals  of  the  confederate  powers 
might  be  submitted  to  the  free  discussion  of  the 
diet  But  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  disap- 
proved, because  the  envoys  demanded  the  aduiis- 
sion  of  Swedish  troops  into  the  principal  fortresses, 
and  would  only  promise  a  partial  suspension  of 
the  Uockade.  The  prince  of  Sweden,  having 
made  preparations  for  subduing  the  proud  spirit 
of  the  Norwegians,  exercised  his  argumentative 
and  persuasive  powers  in  an  address  to  the  un- 
yielding community ;  but  his  reasoning  was  not 
so  forcible  as  his  sword.  He  and  the  king  en- 
tered tl)e  country  with  a  numerous  army;  and 
^though  the  insulted  people  repelled  the  enemy 
in  some  actions,  the  invaders  quickly  accomplish- 
(ed  their  object.  The  Danish  prince  submitted 
to  their  dictates,  and  advised  the  Norwegians  to  « 
accept  the  offers  of  the  Swedish  court  A  cdm- 
motion  arose  in  the  capital,  but  it  soon  subsided ; 
and  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
diet,  which,  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance 
<^its  constitution,  with  such  alterations  only  as 
^  appeared  to  b^  necessary  for  the  complete  union 
of  the  two  csountries,  on  the,^th  of  November 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of 
Sweden. 
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The  parUament  of  Ghr eat  BriisMk  ythisk^  piur* 
gpaat  to  their  adjournmeoib,  aisembkd  an  the.  Ist 
of  March  1814,  again  ac^ourned  to  the  21st  of 
that  month ;  but  the  buain^^  of  the  session  pos- 
s^Qsed  comparatively  little  Inti^eat,  and  may 
therefore  be  quickly .  dispatched.  The  supplies 
of  the  year,  as  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  rose  to  L.  75,600,000!  This  enor- 
mous sum  was  supplied  by  the  usual  ta^es^ 
ordinairy  and  extraordinary,  aided  by  loans  stat* 
ed  at  L.40,500,000i  and  a  vote  of  credit  for 
L.3,000,000.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  ode^ 
l^ated  commander  lord  Wellidgton  took  fai&  seat 
for.  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  peers;  when,  his 
various  patents  of  honour,  as  baroq,  viseoufit^ 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  w^e  successively  recitei)^ 
and  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  addressed  to 
him  by  the  lord'chancelkn**  In  support  of  his 
new  dignity,  L.  300,000  were  voted  for  the  pi|r« 
cha^e  of  a  suitable  mansion  and  domain.  The 
.  generals  JSeresfprd,  Hill,  Graham,  Cotton,  and 
Hope,  were  also  raised  to  the  rajak  of  peers ;  iha 
two  former  by  their  family  names,  the  three  latter 
by  the  appellations  of  lords  Lynedoch,  Oombes* 
mere,  and  Niddry. 

A  debate  not  devoid  of  interest  occurred  in 
the  commons  in  consequence  of  a  nation  on  i;he 
22d  of  April  by  lord  Morpeth./  This  nobleman, 
after  a  high  aud  merited  compliment  to  the 
speaker  foi;  the  geniieisal  discharge  of  bis. duty, 
read  a  passage  from  his  addness.  to  the  pnnce 
regent  on  presenting  the  bills  at  the  clojse  of  the 
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la^t  session,  itt  which  he  bad  tdudredin  very 
unusual  language  on  the  rejection  of  the  cathdic 
Ml,  characterizing' it  as  **  destructive  of  thfe  laws 
by  which  the  throne,  the  parliaalent,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  were;  made  fundamen- 
tally ^otestant/-  This  was  conceived  by  the 
supporters  of  the  measure,  who  constituted  nearly 
half  the  house  of  commons,  as  taking  upon  him 
to  pronounce,  in  the  form  of  a  censure  upon  theif 
oonduet,  a  definitive  judgment  upon  the  case,  not 
pertaining  to  the  speaker's  office,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  authority  from  the  house. 

LonJ  Morpeth  then  moved,  "  that  it  is  contrary 
to  pariiamentary  usage,  and  to  the  spirit  of  pafr- 
liaiBQieiitary  proceeding,  for  the  speaker,  unless  by 
dpeqial  direc^on  from  the  house,  to  infbrm  his 
Ms^esfy,  eith^  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
OF  elsewhere,  of  any  proposal  made  to  the  house 
by  ^ny  of  its  members,  either  in  the  way  of  bill 
or 'motion."  This  was  a  proposition  very  diffi- 
cult to  combat*  Some  obsolete  precedents  were 
jieverthekss  resuscitated,  and  brcHight  forward 
as  authorities ;  and,  after  an  animated  debate  re- 
lative to  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
speaker,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  274  to  106 
.votes. 

The  unhappy  misunderstanding  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  prince  regent  and  his 
cayal  consort  was  again  forced  into  public  notice, 
in  L0onsequeace;.of  a- declaration  from  the  prince 
.to  the  queen,  to  whom  the  princess  had  announced 
her  intention  of  appearing  at  the  next  court  day. 
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^^  that  it  was  his  fixed  a»d  unalterable  deterraina- 
tion  not  to  meet  the  prioea^s  of  Wa]ies  upoa  my 
occasion,  either  public  or  pnvat^/^  The^sorrespoa- 
dence  in  writing  to  which  this  gaver  rise,  the  prin- 
cess was  advised  to  commuoicate  to  the  speakor 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  motions  were  made 
to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  But.  the 
house  wer^  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  no  ad- 
vantage could  arise  from  suoh  interference.  .  In 
the  contemplati<>n,  however,  of  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration, a  vote  passed  for  settling  a  revenue  qf 
L.  50,000  upon  the  princess*  But  some  reflections 
^laving  been  thrown  out,  implying. a  censure  on 
tbifi  liberality,  she  refused  tg  accept  of  more  than 
Jj.  35,000.  This  amendment  was  readUy  adopted ; 
and  in^uenced  by  the  same  counsels,  though  tb6 
liation  at  large  entered  most  zedously  into  her 
interests,  the  princess,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  England,  and  a 
last  farewell  to  her  daughter,  commenced  a  series 
of  eccentric  wanderings  over  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  On  the  30th  July  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  was  in  this  year  carried  on 
with  an  increase  of  vigour  and  force,  which  indi- 
cated a  serious  intention  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
termination ;  in  fact,  that  intention  was  first  dis- 
played by  measures  towards  a  pacific  negociatipn. 
On  the  7th  of  January  the  president  communi- 
cated to  congress  copies  of  letters  which  had  pass- 
ed between  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Munroe, 
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in  which  tfie  former  proposed  the  appointment  of 
plenipotentiarieis  %o  treat  on  terms  of  peace,  eithef 
alt  London  or  G(tttfenburg;  which  prop«al  w« 
accepted  by  the  president,  who  made  choice  of 
Gottenburg  as  the  place.    Such  a  step  was  ren* 
dered  the  more  expedient  to  the  American  go* 
vemment,  by  the  open  opposition  to  the  war  rnani* 
ibsted  in  the  northern  States,  of  which  a  specimen 
was  given  in  a  very  forcible  speech  delivered  by 
governor  Strong  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   That  the  discontents  occasioned  by  the 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  their  effects  on  the 
revenue  of  America,  had  made  a  serious  impres- 
sion,  appeared  from  an  act  passed  by  the  congress^ 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  president, 
Ibr  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  nonimportation 
acts.    The  expectations  of  a  consequ^it  reviv^ 
of  trade  were,  however,  in  a  great  measure  frus- 
trated, by  the  extension  of  the  British  blockade 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nounced in  April  by  admiral  Cochrane. 
'  Early  in  the  month  of  February  the  American 
general  Wilkinson  abandoned  his  position  on  the 
frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  and  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  Burlington  and  Plattsburg,  after  par- 
tially destroying  block-houses  and  barracks  erect- 
ed at  a  great  expense,  the  destruction  of  which, 
with  a  quantity  of  stores,  was  completed  by  a  pur- 
suing  British  detachment.     Wilkinson  afterwards 
fiiade  an  attack  on  a  British  post  commanded  by 
major  Hancock,  but  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss. 
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The  fort  of  OsWego,  sittiate  on  Lake  Oritarid, 
was  reduced  by  sir  James  Yeo  and  general  Drum- 
mond  early  in  May;  an  achievement  which  was 
chiefly  serviceable  as  it  retarded  th6  equipment  of 
the  enemy's  armament  on  that  lake.  The  English 
commodore  long  blockaded  SackettVharbour,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  co-operation  from  the  common- 
der-iti-chief,  gehefal  Prevost ;  but  on  the  return  df 
Ghauncejr,  his  able  opponent,  with  a  superior  force, 
he  reluctantly  retired  tb  Kingston.  On  this  the 
Americans  became  the  assailants :  a  formidable 
force  under  general  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara 
river,  and  compelled  the  garrison  of  Fort  Erie  td 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  He  then  attacked 
the  British  lines  at  Chippawa ;  and  after  a  vfkcki 
action,  in  which  the  American  trobps  appeared 
to  have  improved  much  in  courage  and  discif 
pline,  the  British  commander,  general  Riall,  whose 
strength  was  greatly  inferior,  retreated  upori  Fort 
George.  The  latter  officer,  however,  being  joStti- 
ed  by  general  Drummond  on  the  2S5th  of  Jufy, 
the  Americans  were  in  their  turn  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  "df 
Fort  Erie.  -      >- 

Large  reinfbrcenients  arriving  from  Eurbpij 
about  midsummer,  Sir  Gedrge  Prevost;  after  mti^ 
consideration,  det^nhiried  upoh  an  expedition  te 
Plattsbutg,  oti  Lake  Ghamplainf. .  At  the  head  tf 
12,000  excellent*  troops  the  eommatidei'-in^tef 
ventured  to  enter  the  Americatn  territory ;  and, 
cautiously  traversing  the  bank^  of'thd  lake  With- 
out seeing  the  ftce  of  an  enemy,  he  arrived  ^t  his 
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destination  e^rly  in  September.  The  defences 
of  Plattsburg  were  no  better  than  slight  field* 
works,  still,  unfinisbed,  and  the  garrison  consist* 
ed  of  about  4000  men,  chiefly  ra;W  militia ;  but 
he  was  in  vain  urged  to  an  immediate  assault, 
^JJeging  the  necessity  of  naval  po^operation.  Cap* 
tain  Downie,  who  cQmmanded  the  flotilla  on  the 
lake,  reached  Plattsburg  on  the  11th  of  Septem^^ 
her,  and  immediately  commenced  the  attack,  in 
full  confidence  that  the  land- works,  would  be  as* 
sailed  at  the  same  time ;  but  his  signals  were  not 
answered.  That  brave  officer  fell  early  in  the 
action  $  but  the  squadron  maintained  the  %htt 
till,  completely  overpowered  by  tlie  naval  fprce 
of  the  enemy,  combined  with  the  incessant  fire 
iromthe  works,  the  ship?  were  either  destroyed 
or  compelled  to  strike. 

.  The  commander-in-chief  at  length  commenced 
his  .reluctant  and  long  protracted  attack  i  but 
almost  immediately  withdrew  his  troops,  and, 
amidst  the  loud  reproaclies  of  the  soldiery,  order- 
ed, a  genera]  retreat,  leaving  behind  him  a  vast 
^antity  of  stores  f  but  his  whole  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  200  men.  This 
disaster  closed  the  campaign,  if  such  it  could  be 
palled,,  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  by  the  exertions 
of  general  Drpmoiopd,  wholly  unaided  by  the 
wmmMder-in-chie^  the  Americans  were  finally 
compelled  ;to  evaluate  Foct  Erici  and  the  whole 
of  the  Niagara  shorein  Uppei:  Canada,  .  Sir  James 
Yeo  did  not  hesitate  to. prefer  a  direct  accusation 
agninst  sir  George  Prevost  for  neglect  of  duty 
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and  niiaconduct  Hiat  comthatder  ura^  cotise* 
4uently  recalled,  but  did  not  Uve  to  iawait  the 
idsue  of  an  inquiry  into  his  behaviour. 

The  military  operations  on  the  coasts  of  the 
southern  American  i^tes  had  hitherto  heen  rai 
ther  of  a  hara3sing  and  predattory  kind,  than  £* 
rected  to  any  important  purpose ;  but  it  was  now 
resolved  to  istrike  a  blow  in  this  quarter,  whifch 
iriigbt  eitert  an  influence  on  die  fate  of  the  wari 
A  large  naval  force  under  the  command  of  vifce^ 
admiral  sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having  dn  board 
a  strong 'body  of  troops  commanded  by  me^or^ 
genetal  Robert  Ross,  was  in  the  Chesapeak  the 
beginning  of  August,  waiting  for  the  amvai  of 
rear-admiral  Malcolm  with  an  expedition  from 
Bermuda.  On  their  junction  the  admiral  wat 
informed  by  rear-admiral  Cockbum,  that  the 
American  commodore  Barney,  with  the  Balti-^ 
more  flotilla,  had  taken  shelter  at  the  head  of  th^ 
Patuxent.  Of  this  cirdumstande'they  determine 
to  take  advantage  for  ascending  the  river,  '\^ith 
the  declared  piurpbse  of  in  attalck  upon  Barney; 
while  their  real  object  wto  the  city  of  Washing^ 
ton,  the  American  capital,'  not  far  dL^ant  froma 
pOrt  on  the  Patuxent.  

On  the  19th  and  20th  rf  August,  the  army 
bdng  landed  at  that  pla^e,  genera!  Rossbegmt 
his  nlarch  to  Washington,  the  force  of  the  Ani^ 
ricaHs  fc<r  its  protection  having  been  ascertained 
to  be  such  as  wodd  justify  an  a^itenipt  to  take^t 
by  a  coup  de  maim  Arriving  on  the  24th  withiii 
five  miles  of  the  capital,  he  found  the!  Am^ricans^ 
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to.tiie  number  of  8QQ0  or  9000,  strongly  posted 
ta  dispute  his  adyaace*  An  attack  on  them  was 
immediately  directed;  and  it  was  made  with  so 
ttiuch  impetuo^ty,  that  iihey  were  in  a  short  time 
wholly  dispersed,  and  the  British  army  reached 
Washington  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  No 
time  was  lost  in  commencing  ihe  work  of  destruc- 
tion, which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  e^^pedi* 
tion.  The  public  buildings  committed  to  the 
flames  were,  the  capitol^  including  the  senates- 
house  and  house  of  representatives,  the  president's 
palace,  the  arsenal,  Uie  dock-yard,  treasury,  war 
office,  rope*walk,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the 
Potomac*  A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched,  and 
a^loop  of  war,  were  consumed  in  the  dock-yard. 
Private  property  was  respected,  and  strict  disci- 
pline was  observed  among  the  troops.  On  the 
following  night  a  retreat  was  commenced,  and 
the  army  having  met  with  no  molestation  on  its 
return^  was  oh  the  SOth  reimbarked. 

•  Connected  with  this  enterprise  was  the  de^* 
struction  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  Potomac, 
below  the  city.  This  was  effected  on  the  27th 
by  Caiptain  Gordon  of  the  Seahorse,  accompanied 
by  other  vessels;  and  by  its  fall  the  town  of 
^exandria,  on  the  same  river,  was  left  without 
pfoteittion.  Captain  Gordon  then  advanced  to 
Alexandria,  and  placed  his  ships  so  as  to  force 
epmpUance  with  any  term^  he  chose  to  propose. 
The  conditions'  at  length  agreed  on  were,  that 
the  town  should  be  spared  with  the  exception  of 
its  public  works,  and  the  inhabitants  unmolested 
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an  giving  up  all  tipe  agvalm>d^r<)iiaiiae^stpr^ 
public  and  private^  all  the  sbipiiiqg  and  theiit 
furniture,  and  merchandise  o£  evoiy  descriptiai]« 
TwentyrOne  pf  the  ,ves^els  were^iStted  for  sea,  smd, 
lo^edon  tha^lsi^  whe;n  Captain  Gordon  b^igg  ^ 
informed  that  pref^aratiopa  were  making  toopfiosQ  . 
his  return,  quitted  Alex;andria.  witliout  waltingttQ  . 
destroy  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  awa^  . 
and  brought vh^^k  aJl  hb  iquadroajaodpriz^ffn 
safety  to. the  Chesapeak.  ,      .     » 

The  Aqiericau , president  on.  thia^is^uedafiro? 
clamation,  in  which  he  spoke, of  the  deva§ti^i<^- , 
at  Wa^ington  as  a  measure  of  extrenii?:  an^ 
barbarous  severity ;  and  mentioned  l^t  the  ^||t.  . 
tish  naval  commander  on  the  station  had  w^^Kfi^^^ 
his  purpose  of  destroying  and  laying  was^ja»<d»: 
town3  and  districts  on  the .  ooast  ^as .  shpuld  Jim 
found  assailabie»  under  the  pretext  of  re^Uli^iWft  . 
for  the  ravages  committed  in  Upper  Qii^dfc^^ 
though  none  such  occurred  but.  .what  had  Imak 
shewn  to  be  upauthori2;ed.    He  theij  called,  uj^oa 
all  officers  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  in  provides 
the  means  pf  defence-  .-.  . 

Admiral  Cochrane  and  geoerral  Ross  neiit.aoii- 
certed  the  .plan  of  an  attempt  against  the  town  ^ 
Baltimore,  one  of  the. most  iconsiderable  pc^rte  vk 
the  United  State^i^  On  the  12th  of  Septjeoib^' 
the  troops  were  landed  abp^t  ^hteen  mijies  fi^on 
the  town,  whence  they  advanqed  alpng  a  pemq^ 
sula  between  twp  rivers.  As  the  vai^uard  wm 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  riflemen  covered  by: 
woods,  general  Ross  received  a  morfc^  wound  in 
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ikie  Vr^sM.  Ht  lii^iifly  ^nt  for  colonel  Brooke, 
the  second  hi  ddmmand,  to  whom  he  gaVe  Soiiie 
iciMructiohs :  Recbmmendihg  his  young  children 
to  the  protection  of  Ms  country,  and  exclaiming 
**  My  deaf  wife  P  he  expired.  Few  men  ever  fell 
in  barttle  more  genferally  beloved  in  their  private 
character,  or  admired  in  their  professional  capa- 
city. 

Hie  van  now  pressed  on,  driving  the  enemy's 
light  troops  before  them,  till  they  arrived  within 
five  tnileft  of  Baltimore.  A  corps  of  6000  men 
wtis  there  descried,  posted  behind  a  palisade 
acfOfts  the  road.  They  were  immediately  attacked 
ami  "disperse  with  great  loss,  and  the  army  halted 
fait  the  nights  On  the  next  day  they  advanced, 
and  took  a  position  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bafiti- 
m0re.  The  hills  snrrotinding  the  town  were 
fomxd  occupied  by  a  chain  of  palisaded  redoubts 
and  other  works,  defended,  it  was  said,  by 
IdjOOd  men.  An  attack  was,  however,  planned 
by  the  British  commander,  when  a  message  arriv- 
ed 4tom  the  admiral,  acquainting  him  that  the 
harbour  was  closed  in  such  a  manner  by  sunken 
vessels  defended  by  batteries,  that  it  was  impos- 
ttWe  to  bring  tip  his  diips  to  co-operate  as  had 
been  intended.  It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of 
bolfe  commanders,  that  the  chance  of  success  in 
fuitiier  (^^rations  was  not  adequate  to  the  hazard; 
and' after  tl^  army  in  retreating  had  halted  some 
tittter  to  give  the  Americans'  an  opportunity  of 
foHowing,  which  ^hey  declined  doing,  it  w^s  a^iri 
..  voi;.m;  tEe 
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tion  of'  whidi  it  was  agreed  that  commissioners 
should  reciprocally  be  appointed*  Each  nation 
engaged  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities  that 
might  be  subsisting  between  tiiiem  susd  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  restore  to  them  all  the  possesions 
and  privileges  which  belonged  to  them  previous 
to  such  hostilities.  Both  parties  likewise  cove- 
nanted to  continue  their  efforts  for  the  abolition^ 
of  the  slave  trade.  No  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  circumstance^  which  had  occasioned 
the  war. 

This  year  was  reodeied  immorable  by  a  con- 
course of  illustrious  visitors  to  the  English  capital, 
iii  number  and  rank  surpassing  any  modem  ex. 
ampW.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  emperor 
of  Riissia,  with  bis  sister  the  duchess  of  Olden- 
borgv  and  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  two  sons, 
attended  by  various  persons  of  high  distinction, 
visited  England.  Prince  Metternich,  prince 
Cs^ernicheff ;  generals  Blucher,  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Platoff  the  hetman  <^tbe  cossacks,  &c.  were  also 
among  the  number.  The  emperor  Alexander 
acquired  great  popularity  by  his  affability  and 
condescension,  as  well  as  by  the  generosity  and 
forbearance  of  his  late  conduct  The  king  of 
Prussia  appeared  to  labour  under  deq>  dejection. 
Notwithstanding  his  recent  success,  he  had  lost 
all  estimation  and  independent  consequence  in 
Europe.  He  also  de^ly  felt  the  untimely  death 
of  the  queen,  which  had  recently  occurred-^a 
most  amiable,  beautifUl,  and  accomplished  prin^ 
cess,  who  had  bitterly  lamented  the  ilUadvised 
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and  calamitous  war  of  1806  againM  France,*-- 
After  a  residence  of  some  week3,  in  the  CQurs?  of 
which  the  sovereigns  were  qoagnificently  fifltei;-- 
tained  by  the  city  of  Londpi^  ,these  iliustfipus 
guests  returned  to  the  continenl;,  much  gratified, 
with  their  visit. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


V    ? 


1815—1816-  ..,., 


The  return  qf  peace 
more  respectable  part 
there  were  circumst; 
could  not  but  prove 
high-spirited  nation :  ] 
and  justifield  an  acqui( 
Louis  XVIIL  was 
the  general  concurrei 
had  given  them  a  coi 
lated  to  satisfy  the  frie 
cable  reform.  But  th 
political  differences  I 
which  indicated  the  e: 
and  suspicion  among  1 
nity.  The  majority  ^ 
wearied  with  the  ob| 
desperation  of;  their  laj 
wisdom,  the  generosit 
IV.  to  compose  the  ja 
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and  to  restore  the  calm  and  sunshine  of  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  after  a  storm  so  tremendous  and 
of  such  duration.  Unhappily,  however,  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII.  was  of  a  totally  opposite 
description :  he  Avas  feeble,  indolent,  and  inde. 
cisive.  Destitute  of  energy  to  judge  and  act  for 
himself)  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  all  his  mea« 
sures  by  his  brother  the  count  d'Artois,  who, 
without  possessing  any  superiority  of  understand- 
ing, and  far  inferior  inr  the  virtt^s  of  the  heart,  is 
said  to  have  obtained  an  ascendency  over  him  by 
the  violence  of  his  temper.  The  measures  of  the 
court,  in  fact,  were  such  as  to  extort  an  obser- 
vation, which  soon  became  current,  that  "  the 
Bourbons,  during  their  twenty  years*  exile,  had 
learnt  nothing,  and  forgot  nothing/*—"  Ik  rCoht 
Tien  appris,  Us  rCont  rien  oublie.** 

In  the  legislative  assemblies  some  trying  ques* 
tions  had  been  agitated,  particularly  those  re* 
lating  to  emigrant  property,  and  the  censorship 
of  the  pf ess,  which,  though  carried  by  decisive 
majorities  in  favour  of  the  court,  were  determin- 
ed upon  other  principles  in  the  private  societies 
of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Besides,  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  restored  by 
foreign  arms,  must  naturally  prove  perpetually 
irritating  to  a  people  of  keen  feeling,  and  who 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  themselve^i 
as  holding  the  first  place  in  the  system  of  Europe : 
nor  was  this  sentiment  counteracted  by  that  spirit 
of  loyal  attachment  to  the  race  of  their  monarchs, 
which,  though  once  so  general  in  France,  must 
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now  have  been  nestfly  obliterated.  But  it  waft  in 
the  military  class  that  sentiments  existed  the  moHf 
hostile  to  the  Bourbon  government-  The  JWndi 
soldiery,  froto  the  generd  to  the  private,  with 
scarcely  an  exceptibn,  ^retained  a  kind  of  chivaU 
rous  veneration  for  the  chitf  who  had  so  oftcfn 
led  them  to  glory  and  victory;  and  under  whose 
banners,  notwithstanding  recent  disasters,  they 
fondly  regarded  themselves  as  still  destined  to 
retrieve  their  own  honour  arid  that  of  tfte&r  conn- 
try,  ^ 

Although  the  ex-emperor  had  Hot  carri^  6n  a 
direct  correspondence  in  France  from  his  retrefet 
in  Elba,  he  was  well  informed  of  the  agitated 
state  of  the  public  feeling.  He  was  not  ^tt^HislHt, 
that  among  the  military  the  h^th  of  their 'Mbl 
was  commonly  drunk  under  the  femiliar  ^j^eU 
lation  of  Corporal  Violet;  in  Elusion  to  the 
approaching  spring,  when  they  cherished  irnie 
obscure  notion  that  he  would  emerge  from  his 
seclusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  monard^,  'the 
princes,  and  the  courtiers,  little  suspected  **  tfiat 
they  reposed  upon  a  sleeping  lion/*  Nap^dn^ 
indeed,  appeared  riot  to  rCpine  at  the  los^  d(  his 
grandeur.  With  his  visitors,  and  especially*  tJie 
English,  he  conversed  in  that  style  of  apparent 
frankness  which  was  familiar  to  him,  and  wMch 
gave  the  impression  that  he  was  cured'  ttf  -  all 
ambitious  projects:  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  all  the  petty  concerns  of  his  small 
dominion.  A  kind  of  naval  supervlsicHi  of  the 
island  was  exercised  by  English  and  Ffiench  artried 
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crusaen^lMd:  merely  as  observers^  for  no  authority 
was  dwned  for  controlling  the  motions  of  the 
monarch  of  Hba. 

Such  W3&  the  ac^tual  state  of  things^  when»  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell^ 
the  Britiahi  sufiervisQi:,.  on  the  S6th  _^^ 

of  February^  this  dmmg  adventurer^ 
veiled  by  the  shades  of  evening  sailed  from  Porto 
Ferrajoi  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  Inconstant^ 
aocompanied  by  several  smaller  ones,  having  on 
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dar4  •of  Napoleon,  who,  thwrnuforeefif^Bkesed 
Grenoble  in  triumph*  On  i^vaaciog  to.  Lyons 
be  waa  joined  by  the  troQps  chained  to^ddiBQ^ 


ca|>ital  and  occupying  the  tbrieM^e.^^tlj^iiit^iind^cm^ 
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thepfincfpad comtnanders.  T^e  moment  the  ink 
tdlig^noe  of  kfe  Iftiidifti^  was  received  at  Paris,  a 
|iKidainatidrv:^a8f  issued  by  the  king  fi>r  the  con- 
voisAitm  of  tbb  tM^'Cbatnbers,  which  had  been 
ftdyoamtd  ;  atld>l^n6thier,^idetilah'h)g'tbe  invader  a 
traitop  nod  a  veiif^ly  and  deaountihig  capital  punish- 
tncBt^a^fiinst  i^m  ^d'tbis  adhetentsr.  A  large 
body 'of  troopfr  Were  ulso^  assemfelted'  at  Meldn,  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  Paris  j  and  another 
bo4y  ^as  posted  at  Montargis,  cai' the  road  to 
fbntaitrbleau,  so  that  the  invaded  might  be  placed 
betwden^^  two  'fifes;'  and  this  disposition  would 
doubtless  have  b^n  effectual,  bad  the  Oddity  of 
ihme  ttroopiij  correspoiided  wHh  thei'r  strength. 
^>i.Mttfsbil  Ney,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ittiilttiiy  chareictera  in  France,  had  made  a  voldn^ 
tftry  ten^r  of  bis  services  to  Louis  Xyill.  and 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  1^,600 
w  l&jQQO  men  posted  at  Lons  le  Sannier.  But 
no'sOonerhad  his  late  master  advanced  to  Auxerre^ 
tilsut  he  was  j(Hned  by  the  marshal  with  his  whole 
diviskm^  who  had  hoisted  thie  tri-coloured  flag; 
and  Ney  sealed  his  defection  by  issuing  a  procla- 
mddoA  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  informed  th6m, 
thafe  the*  cause  of  the  Bout*bons  Was^  for*  ever  lost,* 
and;^that  the  lawful  dynasty  which  thie  French 
had  adopted  was  about  to  reascend  the  throne. 
As>great  reKatiee  had  been  placed  on  the  fidelky 
of 'Ni^,  the  step  he  had  noW  taken  was  decisive. 
All  cmifidenee  inr  the  army  being  now  at  an  end, 
the^king,  ^ith  the  princes  'of  the  blood,  quitted 
Paris.    Grt  the  19th  Marcih,  Napoleon  re-entered 
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ditary  M^v^erdgnty^-^the  breach  of  promise  to  pro*^ 
vide  t  suitable  establishment  for  Eugaie  Beam 
haraoiBy  the  adc^ed  son  of  Napolecuiy-^tlie  widn 
holding  of  the  rewards  and  compensatiQiis  stiptii^ 
lated  in  behalf  of  the  army^-n^fae  seizure  of  pro* 
perty  belonging  to  the  emperor's  family^-^^^^tbe 
non-payment  of  the  annuities  due  from  the  Praurh 
government  conformably  to  the  treaty,  and  tbe 
total  disr^ard  of  all  applications  for  that  purpose ; 
•^n  fine^  the  resolution  fixed  upon  by  the  oonf 
gress,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Boudbons,  to  rob  hioi 
of  the  isle  of  Elba ;  and  had  not  Providence  prt^ 
Vented^  Europe  would  have  seen  an  attempt  made 
dntbe  person  and  liberty  of  Napoleon,  l^t  here- 
Bftffc  to  the  mercy  of  his  enanies,  and  transported 
fyx  from  his  friends  and  followers^  either  to  St 
liude  or  St  Helena,  which  had  been  pointed  out 
as  his  prison^ 

When  the  allied  powers  had  recdved  certain 
information  of  Napoleon's  descent  in  France, 
they  issued  a  manifesto,  dated  the  13th  of  Maroh^ 
in  which  they  deckred,  **  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, by  violating  the  convention  which  had 
estilblished  him  at  Elba,  had  placed  himself  out 
of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rdations ;  andt  as 
cm  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  bad  rendered  himself  liaUe  to  public  ven-^ 
geance."  They  therdbre  announced,  without 
reserve,  their  determination  of  uniting  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  Europe  against  any  attempt  wfaidi 
might  threaten  to  replunge  it  into  revolutionary 
disorders  and  miseries. 
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Nor  was  this  an  idle  menace/  The  dhivalfoiis 
ardour  of  the  emperor  of  Rbs^a  prompted  him  ib 
seiid  immediate  instructions  to  his  capital  for  th^^ 
ttKarch  of  troops,  and  for  new  inlistments.  Th6 
emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Prussia  issued 
their  peremptory  commands  for  the  same  object  j 
and  no  one  could  doubt  the  corresponding  *eal 
of  Great  Britain.  The  decimation  was  soon  con- 
ffrmed  by  i,  treaty,  dated  March  25th,  which 
bound  each  of  the  four  powers  to  bring  150,000 
men  into  the  field',  and  not  desist  from  their  ex- 
^tttions  until  thby  should  have  rendered  Napoleon 
wholly  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  England  was  permitted  to  substitute 
pecuniary  payment  for  a  part  of  the  stipulated 
fdrce ;  and  she  also  gratified  the  three  continental 
powers  with  a  subsidy  of  L.  5,000,000  sterling, 
without  which  they  declared  they  could  not  exe- 
cute their  engagements.  Louis  XVIII.  was  in- 
vited to  accede  to  this  alliance ;  and  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  wish  of  all  the  contracting 
parties,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne  j 
but  the  head  of  the  English  government  declared, 
in  a  separate  article,  that  he  did  not  consider! 
himself  as  bound  to  reinstate  that  monarch,  or 
V  to  prosecute  the  war  with  a  view  of  imposing 
upon  France  any  particular  government.'' 

The  whole  of  France  now  seemed  to  unite  in 
favour  of  the  emperor;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
royalists  to  excite  a  reaction  in  the  provinces 
proved  abortive.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  failed 
eVeri  in  La  Vendee ;  and  the  duke  and  duchess 
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of  ADgQulenw  were  equally  unsuceesaful  in  jthe 
sQuth*.    At  Bourdeauxy  sp  conspicuous  last  jear^ 
for  its  loyalty,  the  duchess  harangued  the  offiqerai 
^1  person  j  but  peirceiving,  that  no  impressiou 
i^ould  be  madoik  she  indignantly  exclaimed, ."  I 
release  you  from,  your  oaths  j'*  and  took  her  dek 
parture  in  an  English  frigate*    The  duke,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army,  obtain^  a  momentary  adr 
vantage  near  Valence  j  but  finding  himself  wholly^ 
ua^upported,  and  in  immineii^t  danger,  he  signed 
a  convention  with  general  Grouchy,  who  com^ 
inanded  in  that  quarter,  by  which  he  agreed  ta 
4ismis^  his  army,  on  condition  of  indemnity  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers;   and. that  he  himself 
^ould  be  escorted  to  the  port  of  Cette,  there,  to 
ecqbark  for  Spain.  The  king,  who  had  withdrawn; 
nirst  to  Lislie,  and  then  to  Ghent,  confined  his^^ 
operations  to  edicts  and  ordinances ;  and  the  onlyl 
military  force  he  possessed  was  a  part  of  the  house- ^ 
hold  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Berri. 

The  grand  ceremonial  of  the  Champ  de  Mai 
was,  from  -  -   -       - 
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po^Qd  xieur  Avesnee  in  Flandei?8>  and  prapio*!^ 
tions  for  defence  against  invasion  had  been  made 
at  Laon  and  the  castle  of  Guise, 

On  the  12th  of  June  Napoleon  quitted  Saris, 
suid  proceeded  to  Laon*  In  strict  conformity 
with  his  usual  plan  of  pushing  forward  at  once  to 
the  most  important  point,  he  resolved  on  attack* 
ing  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  whilst  the 
{lussians  and  Austrians  were  still  too  remote  to 
uffoi^d  succour,  hoping  by  bis  success  to  restore 
to  the  dominion  of  France  the  Belgic  provinces^ 
in  which  an  attachment  to  that  country  was  sup^ 
posed  to  have  taken  deep  root»  At  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army>  composed  of 
the  flower  of  the  French  regulars,  animated  with 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  their  leader,  at  day* 
light  of  the  15th  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Prw- 
ma  posts  on  the  Sambre*  Charleroi  being  cax* 
ried,  general  Zietben  retired  up<»a  Fleurus,  where 
he  was  attacked,  and  sustained  considerable  lo^, 
^lucher  concentrated  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
army  at  Sombref ;  and  the  French*  continuing 
their  advance  on  the  rcmd  to  Brussels,  drove  b^ck 
a  brigade  of  the  Belgian  army,  under  the  prince 
of  Weimar,  to  the  position  of  a  farm-bouse  naojied 
Quatre  Bras. 

Through  some  apparent  defect  of  intelligence, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  not  informed  of  theae 
events  till  the  evening,  when  he  immediately  or* 
dered  such  of  his  troops  as  were  in  readiness  to 
march  to  the  left  and  support  the  Prussians.  On 
the  I6th,  Blucher^  who  wa^  posted  on  the  heights 
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between  Brie  and  Sombref,  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  French,  although  the  whole  of  his  army  had 
not  joined.  The  battle  raged  with  great  fury 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  late  in  the  even« 
tog,  when  the  Prussians,  pressed  by  superior  num<> 
bers,  and  receiving  no  succour,  were  forced  to 
retire,  leaving  behind  them  16  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  They 
however  formed  again  at  a  short  distance,  and 
were  not  pursued.  Their  veteran  commander 
made  extraordinary  exertions,  and  was  brought 
into  imminent  personal  danger. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  mean  time,  had  direct* 
ed  his  whole  army  to  advance  upon  Quatre  Bras, 
where  the  fifth  division,  under  gi 

rived  early  in  the  afternoon  of  tl 

followed  by  the  corps  under  the 

duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  contii 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  duke  of  We 

assistance  to  Blucher ;  but  he  was  ^ 

by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ind 

jpowerful  artillery,  while  his  own 

yet  joined.     The  repeated  charg( 

Were  steadily  repulsed,  but  a  c 

was  incurred,   including  that  c 

Brunswick. 
Blucher  found  himself  so  much  weakened  by 

the  day's  action,  that  he  fell  back  during  the 

night  to  Wavre;  and  this  caused  the  duke  of 

Wellington  to  retire,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 

upon  Gemappe,  and  from  thence  to  Waterloo^  in 

(Order  to  maintain  the  <iomtnunication.  The  chain 
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of  heights  occupied  by  the  British  army,  two  miles 
in  frofit  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  traversed  the 
high  roads  leading  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelle  to 
Brussels,  and  uniting  at  the  hamlet  of  St  Jean  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  position.  The  right  wing 
extended  to  a  ravine,  between  which  and  the 
centi^  lay  the  mansion  and  garden  of  Hougou- 
mbnt,  which  were  occupied  in  force.  The  left 
of  the  centre  was  covered  by  the  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  beyond  which  the  position  opened 
to  that  of  the  Prussians  at  Wavre,  The  heights 
of  Waterloo  are  confronted  by  another  chain  to 
the  south,  the  space  between  being  scarcely  half^ 
a-mile  in  breadth.  The  British  army  and  their 
Belgic  allies  passed  the  night  of  the  17th  under 
arms,  exposed  during  part  of  the  time  to  a  violent 
tempest. 

At  day-break  on  the  18th  of  June  Napoleop  * 
arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  at  the  post  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  in  the  rear  of  the  adverse 
heights,  along  which  the  French  divisions  suc- 
cessively ranged.     The  battle  commenced  about 
ten,  by  a  fierce  assault  on  Hougoumont,  and  a 
heavy   cannonade.     Repeated  attacks, ,  both   of 
^  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  then  made  on  different    . 
points  of  the  line  for  several  hours  with  astonish'r 
ing  perseverance,  and  repelled  with  equal  firmness.    . 
Heavy  bodies  of  cuirassiers  and  lancers  also,  ad- 
vanced, supported  by  close  columns  of  infantry.    . 
They  were  received  by  the  battalions  of  the  allies 
formed  into   hollow  squares,  those  in  the  rear 
covering  the   intervals   of  those  in  front :    the 
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artillery  also,  being  skilfully  planted  and  served 
throughout  the  line,  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  mutual  slaughter  ^sls  great,  but  the  enemy 
could  make  no  serious  impression.  Two  thousand 
lives  were  lost  in  the  assault  on  Hougoumont 
alone ;  and  this  attempt  being  at  length  irelin* 
quished,  a  combined  attack  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try was  made  on  the  left  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  long  and  resolutely  de» 
fended  by  the  Hanoverian  troops,  was  finally  car- 
ried by  stonn  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The 
event  now  appeared  very  doubtful,  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  Prussians  had  long  "been  looked  for  ia 
vain. 

Animated  by  a  temporary  success,  the  French 
renewed  their  efforts  to  bre^  the  British  centee, 
and  turn  the  duke  of  Wellington's  left,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  expected  support  from  the  Prussians, 
and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  That  division 
which  sir  Thomas  Picton  commanded,  instead  c£ 
waiting  for  an  attack  which  was  threatened  by  a 
strong  column,  formed  itself  into  a  compact  square, 
and  so  intimidated  the  French  by  its  firmness  of 
countenance,  being  ready  to  make  the  most  for- 
cible use  of  the  bayonet,  that  after  firing  a  volley,  , 
which  did  little  execution  except  liiat  of  kiUing 
the  gallant  leader  of  the  corps,  they  retired  pre- 
cipitatdy.  The  enemy,  returning  to  the  charge, 
drove  back  the  regiments  of  Highlanders;  but 
these,  being  seasonably  supported,  readvanced, 
and  repelled  their  opponents.  In  this  part  of  the 
field  the  Scots  Greys  not  only  slew  or  captured 
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the  greater  part  of  a  body  of  iofentry,  but,  with 
l^e  aid  of  a  corps  <^  dragoons,  routed  a  column 
of  (^VaJry.  at  whose  head  were  the  cuirassiers. 
This  was  the  most  severe  and  murderous  caValry 
engagement  iikot  miodem  times  have  exhibited. 
In  liiis  eocouuter  fell  sir  .William  Pcmsonby,  and 
other  gallant  officers.  While  the  battle  still  raged 
with  doubtful  and  varying  success,  the  distant 
sound  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  so(hi  the  ad- 
vanced brigades  of  the  Prussians,  under  general 
Bulow,  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  woods  on 
the  left.  These  were  immediaytdiy  opj^osed  by 
the  French  reserve  under  count  Lobau*  Hou- 
goumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  were  again  the 
objects  of  contest;  while  the  British,  once  more 
assailed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  were 
cheered  by  the  heroism  of  the  commander4n- 
chief,  who  exposed  his  person  to  every  danger. 
*'  What  will  they  say  in  England,''  said  he,  "  if 
we  are  defeated  ?'' 

Napoleon  had  at  the  first  mistaken  the  Prussian 
brigades  for  the  troops  of  Grouchy  ;  but,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  he  at  length  perceived  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. It  was  yet  in  his  power  to  have  effected  a 
retreat  in  good  order  $  instead  of  which  he  de- 
termined to  hazard  a  final  and  desperate  attack, 
which  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  day  before 
any  effectual  succour  could  be  given.  Accord- 
ingly,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  he  brought 
forward  the  imperial  guards,  who  were  sustained 
by  the  best  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  the  flower 
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of  the  army :  these  advanced  amid  ^oiit»  of  Vive 
PEmpereur  /  ami  flourishes  of  martial  music  Now 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  Napoleon, 'at  the 
head  of  these  devoted  troops,  should  have  con*- 
quered  or  died;  but  he  satisfied  himself  wifii 
placing  them  under  the  conduct  of  marshal  Ney. 
From  the  rapidity  and  eagerness  of  their  march, 
^he  columns  were  thrown  into  some  disorder. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  did  not  suffer  this  to 
pass  unobserved,  but  seized  the  moment,  and 
advanced  his  whole  line  of  infantiy,  supported 
by  bavalry  and  artillery,  llie  French  fell  back 
attfazed ;  and  scarcely  waiting  the  exchange  of 
bayonets,  these  famous  veterans  were  broke  and 
dispersed  almost  without  an  eflfort,  marshal  Ney 
in  vain  attempting  to  rally  the  fugitives.  The 
French  were  presently  driven  from  every  point 
of  their  position  on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  leaving  on  the  field  about  150 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  ammunition.  The 
Prussians  had  now  come  up  in  full  force,  and 
to  them  was  committed  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  vanquished  troops,  the  British  being  quite 
exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The 
task  was  well  performed  by  the'  former ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  routed  army,  of  which  the  re- 
mains, consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  partly 
without  arms,  and  carrying  with' them  no  more 
than  27  pieces  out  of  their  whole  park  of  artil^ 
lery,  made  their  retreat  through  Charleroi. 
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Sucb^  in  its  leading  features,  was  the  battle  of 
Waterloo, ,  which  will. always  be  memorable  in 
EtagUsh  histoT}^,  as  affording  one  of  the  nobl^ 
proofa  upon  record  of  British  valour,  and  of  the 
talents  of .  a  great  national  commander,  as  well  as 
being  in  its  effects  decisive,  of.  a  most  momentous 
contest,  in  which  the  peace  of  all  Europe  was  at 
stake, .  Such  a  victory  was  unavoidably  purchased 
^t  a  high  price ;  and.no  actioa  of  the  long  war 
ceturned  so  bloody  a  list  of  British  officers.  Two 
generals. and  four  colonels >  fell  on  the  field; 
.and  nine  generals  and  five  colonels  wer«.  among 
the  wounded:  of  inferior  officers,  in  both,  there 
.'Was  a  full  proportion.  The  total  of  killed 
^d  wounded  exceeded  13,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Prussians.  The  loss  of  the  French  must  have 
b^  tremendous,  though  it  could  not  be  correct- 
ly calculated.  It  is  supposed  that  they  1^  at 
least  20,000  men  dead  on  the  field.  The  prisoners 
did  not  exceed  7000,  among  whom  were  count 
Lobau,  and  general  CambrBnne. 
,  The  consternation  of  Napoleon  on  seeing  the 
columns  of  the  imperial  guard  recoil,  is  said  to 
have  been  exfAme.  All  his  ambitious. views, . all 
his  prospects  of  continued  power,  seemed  to  va- 
nish into  air.  Even,  his  hopes  of  personal  safety 
were  almost  annihilated.  When  he  saw  the  rout 
become  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken,  he  ex^ 
claimed  to  the  persons  near  him,  "  It  is  all  over ; 
we  must  now  lopk  to  our  own  safety*"  After 
some  hours  of  silent  and  melancholy  flight 
through  Charleroi,  he  reached  Philippeville ;  and, 
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leaving  orders  for  Reassembling  the  army  at 
Avesnes,  he  having  with  difficulty  eluded  the 
eager  grasp  of  his  exasperated  pursuers  at  0&- 
mappe,  as  if  in  despair  of  his  fortune  took  the 
road  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  deep  dejectioti 
on  the  second  evening  after  the  battle^  The  hi- 
habitants  were  then  unacquainted  with  thie  parti- 
culars of  the  disastrous  conflict.  Some  unfavotfr- 
abfe  reports  had  indeed  succeeded  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  victory  at  Ligny ;  but  it  was  not 
generally  believed  that  any  great  misfortune  had 
occurred  until  the  emperor's  return  was  known. 
It  was,  however,  immediately  suspected  that  he 
had  been  completely  vanquished  ;  and  the  truth 
was  disclosed  in  its  full  extent.  His  conduct  in 
the  generalship  of  the  army  on  the  18th  incur- 
red some  l»evere  animadversion:  in  particulkr, 
marshal  Ney,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  FoUCb6> 
asked,  "  By  what  fatality  did  the  etaperor,  in- 
stead of  leading  all  his  forces  against  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  who  *would  have  been  attacked 
unawares,  and  could  not  have  resisted,  consider 
this  attack  as  secondary  ?  Had  he  left  a  corps  of 
observation  to  watch  the  PrusgdatA,*  and  niarehed 
with  the  most  powerful  masses  to  support  me,  the 
£nglish  army  had  undoubtedly  been  destroyed 
between  Quatre  Bias  and  Gemappe;  but  fate 
ordered  it  otherwise.' • 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Napoleon  as- 
sembled his  council,  when  it  was  suggested  by 
some  of  his  adherents,  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  remedy  that  suggested  it- 
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self  was  the  assumption  of  dictatorial  authority, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  his  brother  Lucien.  But  the 
two  chambers  hastily  assembling,  declared  their 
sittings  permanient,  and  denounced  all  attempts 

t  to  dissolve  them  as  treasonable  :  the  ministers  of 
■  sta^  were  also  invited  to  assist  at  their  delibera- 
tions«  The  chamber  of  peers  passed  a  similar 
Tesolution  of  permanence.  After  a  short  inter- 
val of  vacillation,  produced  by  the  last  expiring 
struggles  of  ambition.  Napoleon  perceived  that 
he  was  no  longer  the  object  of  public  confidence ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  June,  he  issued 
a  declaration,  in  which,  professing  "  to  offer  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
Ftance,  he  affirmed  that  his  political  life  was  ter- 
minated, and  that  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
son  Napoleoij  II." 

This  abdication  was  accepted  by  the  chambers, 
but  the  nomination  of  his  son  for  a  successor  was 

.  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  minister  of  police, 
Fouch6,  having  laid  this  declaration  before  the 
legislative  body,  that  assembly  voted  an  address 
pf  thanks  for  .the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  then  appointed  by 
the  two  chambers,  consisting  of  Carnot,  Fouch6, 
Caulincourt,  Grenier,  and  Quinette  j  and  a  com- 
mission nominated  to  repair  to  the  allied  armies 
with  proposals  for  pgace.  The  emperor,  as  the 
last  act  of  his  public  life,  issued  a  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  and,  retiring  to  Malmaison, 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  for  a  voyage  to 
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.  North  America,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as.  his 
future  asylum ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  he  set 

'  out  for  Rochefort,  where  a  small  sq^uadron  await- 
ed his  orders. 

After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  the  allies  came 
to  the  determinatioa  of  treating  with  the  French « 
only  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  on  the^21s€ 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  prince  Blucber  en- 
tered the  French  territory.  .  Frpm  Malplaqu^t 
lord  Wellington  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  France,  announcing  that  he  had  enter- 

;'    '  not  as  an  enemy,  except,  of  the 

►e  of  the  human,  ra^ce,  with  whom 
i  neither  peace  nor  truce ;  but  tQ 
throw  off  the  yoke  by  which  they 
.  He.  also  enforced  through. his 
march  the  strictest  military  discijdine.    . 

On  the  23d  lord  Wellington  s^nt  a  detacb*- 
ment.  against  Cambray,  which  was  taken  by  esca^ 
lade  without  much  loss  j  and  Louis  XVIII.  soon 
after  removed  .from  Ghent  to  that  city.  The 
march  of  the  allied  army  was  now  on^  continued 
triumph.  Avesnes,  Peroune,  and  other  towns, 
either  opened  their  gates,  or  were  reduced  after  a 
slight  resistance.  They  continued  their  niiarcb 
to  the  capital;  and  on  the  28th  the  Frussixia 
advanced  guard  was  attacked  at  Villars  Coteret; 

;but  on  the  coming  up  of  the  main  body,  the 
assailapts  were  repulsed  ^ith  loss.  The  duke 
of  Wel^ngton  crossed  the  OisC;  on  the  29tb  and 
30th,  at  which  time  marshal  Blucber  passed  the 
Seine  at.  St  Gern^ain,  their  plan  being  to  invest 
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Paris  on  two  sides.  The  heights  about  the  city 
were  strongly  fortified,,  and  it  was  defended  by 
40,000  or  50,000  troops  of  the  line  and  guards, 
beside  the  national  guards,  tirailleurs,  and  Parisian 
volunteers, 

Blucher  met  with  considerable  opposition  in 
establishing  himself  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  but 
he  ultimately  succeeded ;  and  Paris  being  now 
exposed  on  its  most  vulnerable  side,  with  a  com- 
munication opened  between  the  two  blockading 
artmes,  a  request  came  for  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, for  the  purpose  of  entering  into .  a  conven- 
tion.    This  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of  July,  be- 
tween priiice  Blucher  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
od  the  one  part,  and  Davoust  (prince  of  Eckmuhl) 
ott  the  other  ;  the  convention  referring  merely  to 
military  points,  without  touching  any  that  were 
polftical.    By  its  stipulation,  the  iFrench  army  was 
on  the  following  day  to  commence  its  march  for 
the  Loire,  and  was  completely  to  evacuate  Paris 
in  three  days  ;  all  the  fortified  pcfets  around  the 
city,  and  finally  its  barriers,  were  tcf  be  given  up  j 
the  duty  of  Paris  was  to  be  performed  by  the  na- 
tional guards  and  the  municipal  gendarmerie  ; 
public  property  was  to  be  respected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  related  to  war ;  private  persons 
{^nd  property  were  also  to  be  respected,  and  all  in- 
dividuals continuing  in  the  capital  were  to  enjoy 
their  rights  and  liberties,  "  without  being  called 
to  account,  either  for  the  situations  they  may 
have  held,  or  as  to  their  coqduct  or  political  opi- 
nions."   This  last  clause  is  worthy  of  observation^ 
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because  it  was  afterward?  adduced  on  .the  trial  of 
an  eminent  state  criminal  as  a  promise  of  a  general 
amnesty. 

At  Paris,  the  cbambersxontinued  their  sittings 
after  the  signing  of  the  convention,  but  this  show 
of  authority  was  soon  terminated.  In  1814 
Louis  XVIII.  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  nation  :  he  was  now 
reinstated  solely  by  a  foreign  force.  The  cham- 
bers were  closed  by  order  of  the  military  j  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  that  monarch  once  more  made  his 
entry  intOrthe  capital  under  the  most  gloomy  and 
unpropitious  omens.  Its  militaiy  positions  were 
all  occupied  by  the  allied 'troops,  and  it  was  un* 
der  their  safeguard  that  the  royal  government 
was  restored,  and  the  white  cockade  resun^d  ib 
honours. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  ex-emperor  arrived  at 
Rochefort,  attended  by  an  escort  of  honour,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  the  prefect, 
with  the  view*  of  immediate  embarkatjpn.  The 
port,  howevei'',  was  closely  blockaded  by  English 
cruisers  ;  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to 
elude  their  vigilance,  he  determined  at  length  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation,  claimiqg  its  protectioUir  On  the  15tb» 
having  previously  sent  a  flag  of  t/uce  to  the 
Bdlerophon  man  of  war,  commanded  by  captain 
Maitland,  he  i^ent  off,  with  his  suit  and  baggage^ 
in  a  htigf  which  conveyed  him  to  that  ship,  and 
he  was  put  on  board. 
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Ffom  th^  Bellerophon  Napoleon  addressed  a 
l6tt&t  to  the  prince  regent  of  England,  in  the 
following  terms :  *^  Exposed  to  the  factions  which 
divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  Europe,  I  have  closed  my 
political  career.  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to 
seek  thfe  hospitality  6f  the  British  nation,  t 
fUce  myself  Undfer  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness  as  the 
most  powerfiil,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
generous  of  my  enemies.*'  Of  this  letter,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken.  He 
was  tM)t  allowed  to  land  on  the  British  coast. 
His  property  was  sequestrated,  and  no  title  be- 
ytjftid  thit  of  general  was  to  be  given  him.  In 
fee  it  was  announced,  that  his  future  residence 
was  unalterably  determined  to  be  the  island  of 
St  Helidda,  there  to  be  detained  as  a  state  pri- 
Soner,  tinder  the  inspection  of  commissioners  from 
the  allied  powers.  Against  this  terrific  sentence 
of  banishment  to  a  rock  in  the  southern  Atlantic, 
he  entered  an  energetic  protest,  denjring  that  he 
was  a  cJaptivCj  having  surrendered  himself  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  laws,  whioh  he  had 
never  vi6lat^d  4  and  of  the  British  government/ 
to  whose  jurisdiction  he  w^s  not  amenable. 

Napoleon  was  soon  after  trstnsferred  from  the 
Bellerophon  to  the  North umberiand,  bearing  the 
flag  of  admiral  sir  Qeorge  Co6kburn,  with  the 
few  fdithfiil  friends  who  determined  to  share  his 
fortunes ;  and  that  vessel,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
proceeded  on  her  voyage  for  St  Helena,  where 
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in  a  few  we^a  ^e  safely  aniyiecL  Such'  is  the 
strange  vicissitude  of  human ; afiairs^  and  in.  so 
dark  a  cloud  did  the  splendid  oareerof  Nap(rfe4>a 
terminate !  In  his)  state  of  exile  he  had  j^un* 
dant  leisure  for  calm  reflection^  but  he,  expressed 
neither  regret  for  his  past  errors^  nor  resignaiioa 
to  his  present  fate.  On  the  contrary,  his  days 
Mrene  spent  in  quarrdling  with,  sir  Hudson  Ix)we« 
the  governor  of  the  island,  and.  in  ventii^  Im 
bitterest  reproaches  against  him  to  all  who  were 
admitted  into  his,  presence.  Setting  his  resent- 
ment at.  open  defiance,  his  language  was»  *'  You 
have  power  over,  my  body,  but  none  over  my 
sqmI.  ^hat  soul  is  as  proud,  fierce,  and  deter- 
mined at  the  present  moment,  as  when  it  (rotn^ 
manded  Europe/'  And  his  whole  deportment 
w^as  governed  by  the  same  unseasonable  haugh* 
tinesa»  Applications  were  frequently  made  to 
ascertain  his  wants  and  wishes,  but  to  little 
purpose.  To  captain  Hamilton,  >  of  the  frigate 
Havannab,  at  an  audience  previous  to  the  de^ 
parture  of  that  officer  from  St  Helena,  he  said^ 
;*  They  wish  to  know  what  I  desire :  I  demand 
my  liberty,  or  my  death.  Report  these  word&ttp 
•your  prince  regent.  I  was  not  your  prisoner^ 
Savages  would  have  had  more  respect  for  my 
situation.  Your  ministers  have  basely  violated* 
in  my  person,  the  sacred  rights  of  ho^itaJity;: 
They  have  for  ever  dishoiKHiced  England.  I 
have  been  cruelly  deceived,  .but  .Heaven  will 
avenge  my  wrongs." 
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'ffaat  the  last  ooenes  of  his  Hfe>  my$  a  late 
writer,  .should  have  been  imbittered  by  ^wry 
fipedes  of  vexation  and  chagrin,  mult  therefore 
be  rather  the  subject  of  regret  than  of  wonder. 
A&er  twice  adbdicatiog  ibe  imperial  dignity^  hb 
aaXkaSheted  to  maintain  the  state  of  an  emperor; 
Hi^  remonstrances  were  invectives  tending  only 
to  irritation.  Weighed  down  by  mental  suffdviag^ 
aod  the  disonfers  incident  to  a  t3K>pical  climate, 
faeexpired  at  St  Helena  on  5th  May  18S1. 

'Looking  to  the  dark  side  of  the  portnait  of 
Napoleon,  sa3rs  thesame  writer,  his  early  condoet 
toll  Venice,  his  bwbarities  at  Jaffa,  his  warfare 
agadrist  St  Domingo,  his  treatment  of  Touissaifit» 
Wright,  d^£nghein,  &c.  his  treachery  to  Spain, 
his  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrolese,  his  insi^ous  protes- 
tations to  Poland,  his  boundless  usurpations  and 
inextinguishable  thirst  of  empire ;  it  may  be 
asked,  what  can  redeem  the  vices  of  his  ohsurac- 
ter  ?  Bat  if  we  reverse  the  picture,  and  compare 
him  with  his  more  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
career  of  fame,  such  as  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the 
Great,  or  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  nnoral  and 
pokiical  conduct  of  Napoleon  will  appear  to  no 
dtsadvaoftage.  The  first  effort  of  his  government 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  world— an  effort  an- 
swered only  by*contumely  and  insult  His  subse- 
quent attemj>ts  of  1805  and  1807  were  equally 
ineffectuaL  Gompeiled,  therefore,  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  victory,  he  no  longer  sought 
for  peace  J  and,  intoxicated  with  success,  be 
finally  fell  the  victim  of  his  own  presumption. 
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In ,  spleBdoor  of  genim^  in  patronage  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  naticMial  works  of  utility  ai^ 
magnificedbe)  and  in  calHng  &rtk  mmt  of  every 
ktndy  he  far  excelled  all  the  sovereigns  of  his 
time.  And  from  the  peculiar  silaiation  in  which 
he  i^ood,  his  political  aggrandisement  was  closely 
connected  with  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of 
humanity.  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands, 
fdtand  acknowledged  tJie  ecjiiity  of^his  internal 
government.  He  was  a  beneficent  legislatcur ; 
and  the  code  which  he  promulgated  will  transmit 
hie  name  with  honour  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  now  return  to  liie  great 
theatre  of  European  pcditics. 
.  Louis  XVIII.  had  resumed  the  crown  under 
ciiicumstances  which  rendered  it  truly  a  crown  of 
thorns.  Finding  himself  entirely  in  the  handd  of 
foreign  troops  a^  his  guardians,  and  oaly^tiie 
nominal  sovereign  of  a  country  distracted  by 
party,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation  from  a 
sense  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  present  sufetjaga- 
tion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  measures  wete  at 
first  fluctuating,  and  that  his  councils  underwent 
frequent  change.  To  the  historians  of  France 
must  be  lefit  a  narrative  of  political  events  highly 
interesting  to  the  speculatist ;  all  that  remains 
for  us,  in  this  place,  is  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
affairs  of  that  country,  so  far  as  the^  w^re  imme- 
diately influenced  by  the  allied  arms. 

Some  of  the  principal  towns  in  France,  which 
had  held  out  under  their  military  commanders, 
were  at  let)gtfo  brought  to  submit j    and    the 
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French'  army  itself,  that  dangerous  organ  of 
power  in  any  hand,  was  finally  dissolved,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  collected  on  imtional 
principlesu  The  public  discontent  was,  bowei^ier, 
greatly  aggravated  by  an  act  of  resumption  exer- 
cised by  the  allies }  that  of  entirely  stripping  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre  of  all  those  fruits  of  con- 
quest which  had  rendered  it  the  repository  (^  the 
most  famous  works  of  art  in  Europe,  and  return- 
ing them  to  their  original  proprietors.  It  had 
been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Napoleon  to  collect 
those  pieqes  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  and  to 
send  them  to  the  French  capital  as  trophies  of 
his  victory.  These  were  now  reclaimed,  and 
restored  to  Germany,  to  Flanders,  and  U>  Italy^ 
Venice  received  back  the  famous  Corinthian 
Horses ;  Florence,  the  Venus  de  Medicis ;  Rome, 
the  Apollo  Belvidere^  and  the  ck^d^csuvres  of 
Ra£&el  and  Michael  Angelo.  Thus  the  humilia- 
tioas  of  France  may  be  said. to  have  commenced 
witlV  the  second  entree  of  Louis  XVIII.  into 
Paris. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  suspense^  the  con- 
gress held  at  Vienna  made  publicly  known  the 
conditions  on  which  France  was  permitted  to 
keep  her  station  in  the  European  community. 
This,  however,  was  definitively  settled  at  Paris, 
by  a  treaty  signed  November  ^th,  which  stipu- 
lated that  Louis  should  cede  to  the  allies  the 
important  fortresses  of  Landau,  Saar-Louis,  Phi- 
lippeville,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  duchy  of 
Bouillon.     Versoix,  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
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Gex,  were  yielded  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy ; 
the  works  of  Huninguen  were  dism^tled ;  and 
France  engaged  to  erect  no  others  within  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  Basle,  thus  leaving 
a  free  passage  into  the  heart  g£  France.  Seven- 
teen of  the  principal  towns  on  the  frontiers  of 
French  Flanders,  Champagne,  Lorrain,  and  Al- 
sace, among  which  were  Cond6,  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  &c.  the  bulwarks  of  her  Flemish  and 
Germanic  frontier,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allies,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  five  years  by  an 
army  of  occupation,  consisting  of  150,000  men, 
to  be  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  of  France. 
An  assessment  was  also  levied  upon  the  latter 
xif  Seven  Hundred  Millions  of  Francs,  to  be 
divided  among  the  allies,  and  defrayed  by  modes 
and  at  periods  specified  in  a  separate  convention. 
Conditions  so  degrading  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene had  never  offered  to  impose  after  ten  victo- 
rious campaigns.  Such,  however,  was  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  allies  to  maintain  the  imbecile 
monarch  on  his  inglorious  and  improvident 
throne ;— -such  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  to 
be  drained  by  that  country,  after  so  many 
triumphs  over  her  neighbours,  enjoyed  with  so 
littie  moderation.  ♦ 

Under  the  influence  of  terror  inspired  by 
recent  events,  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  disposed,  in 
this  new  state  of  things,  to  adopt  a  popular 
system  of  government.  M.  Talleyrand  was  ap- 
pointed minister  for  foreign  affairs,  baron  Louis 
o{  finance,  Fouche  of  police,  and  St  Cyr  of  war. 
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On  the  27th  of  July  Talteyrand  addressed  a 
letter  to  lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  then  at  Paris, 
in  reply  to  his  urgent  solicitations,  announcing 
"  Hiat  bis  most  christian  majesty  had  issued 
directions  in  order  that,  on  the  part  of  France, 
the  traffic  in  slaves  may  cease,  from  the  present' 
time,  every-where  and  for  ever.**  A  change  of 
pdicy,  however,  soon  took  place  ;  and  an  ordon- 
Bance  was  issued,  declaring  that  thirty-eight 
peers,  wTio  had  accepted  seats  in  the  chamber 
summoned  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  had  for- 
feited their  dignity.  Another  ordonnance  con- 
tained ^  long  Ifet  of  generals  and  officers  who 
had  taken  port  in  what  was  called  the  hundred 
days'  reign  of  Napoleon.  These  were  ordered 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  before  courts- 
martial.  In  a  second  list  were  inserted  the 
names  of  very  many  persons  in  Paris,  who  were 
ordered  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  till  their 
fate  could  be  determined  on. 

The  duke  de  Richelieu  now  superseded  Talley- 
rand  as  first  minister,  Dcs  Cazes  was  appointed 
to  the  department  of  the  police,  and  Barb6* 
Marbois  of  justice.  Labedoyere,  the  first  officer 
of  rank  who  had  joined  Napoleon  after  his  return 
from  Elba,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
under  the  royid  ordonnance.  After  a  short 
interval  it  was  judged  expedient  to  proceed  with 
the  same  rigour  against  marshal  Ney,  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  bis  country  with  so  much 
glcny,  and  who,  being  a  resident  in  Paris  at  the 
moment  of  the  last  capituli^on,  was  supposed  to 
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v^ns  accoF^ngly  executed  as  a  sx^ier,  on  the 
7th  rf  December^  meeting  his  fate  with  heroic 
firmness. 

.  Marshal  Sottlt»  who  had  been  placed  by  Napo-^ 
leoQ  at  the  head  of  the  war  departm^it^  was  pre* 
sent  in  the  battles  of  Ltgny  and  Waterloo^  and 
involved  in  the  same  danger  with  mar^l  Ney ; 
but  he  made  so  noble  a  defence  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  continue  the  proceedings  against 
him.  '*  The  king,'*  said  he,  "  had  retired  front 
the  kingdom.  All  France  had  submitted;  and 
the  government  of  the  usurper  was  establisbed  in 
fact*  Prussian,  ^glish,  and  Austriatn  battalions 
had  already  raised  on  our  frontier  the  cry  pf  hatred 
and  vengeance.  At  the  approach  of  this,  torrent, 
composed  of  numerous  nations,^  amidst  which  there 
did  not  appear  a  single  Frenchman,  the  only  pros- 
pect which  seemed  to  present  itself  was  the  ruin 
of  France.  My  heart  told  me  that  a  French  m^r^^ 
$hal,  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  could  not  allow 
his  sword  to  remain  in  its  scabbard.'* 

A  differelnt  fate  awaited  Murat,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  personal  valour,  and  who  had  once 
held  a  pre«eminent  rank  among  tjie  marshals  of 
France.  Murat  had  resided  in  obscurijty  near 
Toulon,  until  the  events  which  succeeded  tibe 
battle  of  Waterloo  rendered  that  retreat  no 
longer  safe;  and  aftm*  encountering  many  perils^ 
he  made  his  retreat  in  an  open  boat  to  Corsica, 
While  there,  he  received  proposals  from  the  em- 
peror Francis  of  an  honourable  asylum  in  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia^  or  Upper  Austria  j  in  vMch  case 
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he  might  proceed  to  Trieste  to  rejoin  his  wife  and 
family.  This  offer  he  rashly  refused,  and  madly 
undertook,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon,  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Having  collected  about  400  followers,  who  con- 
sisted of  Corsican  mountaineers,  he  embarked  his 
troops  early  in  October,  in  five  small  vessels, 
intending  to  land  them  at  Salerno.  His  flotilla, 
however,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm;  and  when 
he  landed  at  Pizzo,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria^ 
on  the  8th  of  October,  he  could  only,  muster  about 
80  officers.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  inhabi* 
tants  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed  force,  over* 
powered,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  15th,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
Naples,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  found 
guilty  of  having  attempted  to  excite  rebellion  and 
civil  war.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  shot.  He 
behaved  on  the  occasion  with  his  wonted  courage; 
placed  on  his  breast  a  picture  of  his' wife,  refused 
to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  receiving  six  balls 
through  his  head,  died  without  a  groan.  His 
military  talents,  in  his  own  line  of  a  cavalry  com- 
mander, were  confessedly  great ;  and  Napoleon 
probably  incurred  no  slight  injury  by  not  avail- 
ing himself  of  them  in  the  auSair  ctf  Waterloo. 
Under  his  government,  Naples,  emerging  from 
its  barbarism,  rose  ta  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  He  conferred  many  be^ 
nefits  on  his  subjects,  and  was  generous  and  hos- 
pitable in  bis  intefcourse  w;th  strangers^    As  a 
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Boldier,  he  led  his  men  in  person  against  the 
cannon  to  which  he  exposed  them ;  and  as  a 
general,  he  never  forsook  the  troops  under  his 
command  until  they  forsook  him. 

In  the  French  West  India  islands,  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  successful  usurpation  excited  among 
the  military  great  enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  At 
Martinique  this  feeling  was  so  Openly  manifested, 
that  the  governor,  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  cause,  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  the 
troops,  and  to  release  from  their  obligations  those 
officers  who  desired  it;  informing  them  at  the 
same  time  that  they  must  quit  the  island,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
would  be  repelled  by  force.  On  learning  the 
precarious  state  of  this  valuable  colony,  sir  James 
Leitb,  who  had  the  command  of  the  British  troops 
stationed  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  governor  of  Martinique  a  strong  military 
force,  which  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  June. 
All  the  French  soldiers  of  the  line,  except  about 
450  men  who  remained  loyal,  were  disarmed,  and 
suffered  to  leave  the  island.  To  requite  the  Eng- 
lish, the  government  published  a  decree,  admit- 
ting British  vessels  into  the  harbours  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  their  own  country. 

At  Guadaloupe  the  revolt  of  the  military  in 
&vour  of  Napoleon  was  much  more  decisive.  Ad- 
miral Linois,  the  governor,  affecting  great  loyalty, 
had  declined  the  aid  of  a  British  force,  and  offer- 
ed to  be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  garrison.   On  the  18th  of  June,  having  for  the 
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sake  of  appearance  remained  a  few  hours  under 
arrest,  he  complied  with,  the  demands  of  the  sol-, 
diers,  by  displaying  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  pro- 
claiming the  restoration  of  the  emperor  Ni^ioleom; 
Sir  James  Leidi  assembled  a  strong  military  and 
naval  force  at  the  small  islanda  called  the  Saintes ; 
and  having  learned  that  Linois  and  Boyer  intend- 
ed to  unite  their  forces,  amounting  to  about  6000^ 
men,  between  Grande-terre  and  Basse-terre,  be 
resolved  to  disembark  in  three,  different  places, 
and  attack  the  troops  in  detail  on  their  march. 
The  preliminary  (^rations  having  been  judicious^ 
ly  executed,  the  French  governor  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  proposing  a  capitulation ;  and  the 
terms  which  he  obtained  were,  that  he  and  gene^ 
ral  Boyer,  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  thc»e 
militia  who  were  still  in  arms,  should  surrender  aa 
prisoners  of  war,  and  be  sent  to  France,  there  to 
remain  at  the  disposal  oi  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Since  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by.  the 
prince  of  Orange,  his  prudence  and  moderation 
had  been  conspicuous.  Subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  had  displayed  all  the 
heroism  of  the  house  of  Orange*  being  wounded 
in  the  conflict,  a  committee  had  been  appcHnted 
to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  SeventCi^i  Pro- 
vinces. Their  report  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
sovereign  in  July,  and  was  afterwards  laid  before 
an  extraordinary  ass^nbly  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously 
accepted.  The  chief  objection  to  this  union  had 
arisen  from  the  strong  a£taohf»ent  of  Holland  to. 
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the  reformed,  and  of  Flanders  ta  ibe  catholic 
religion.  This  was  strikingly  manifissted  in  an 
address  from  certain  prelates  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  dated  the  28th  of  July.  In  this 
address  it  was  affirmed,  *<  that  the  equal  favour 
and  protection  to  all  religions  promised  by  the 
new  constitution,  was  inconiristent  with  the  assur- 
ances of  his  majesty  that  the  eitablishment  and 
privileges  of  the  cathdic  church  should  be  pre- 
served, and  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  that  church."  The  king  was  further 
admonished,  that  such  a  r^ulatioa  must  sooner 
or  later  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  in  those 
provinces,  '*  with  whom  attachment  to  the.  catho- 
lic faith  is  stronger  and  more  lively  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe/'  It  does  not  appeat, 
however,  that  this  remonstrance  produced  any 
change  in  the  system  of  toleration  whicdr  had  beeh 
resolved  on ;  and  a  subsequient  royal  ordonnance 
profeiised  to  provide  only  fbr  the  s«fcurity  and 
freedom  of  the  catholic  church,  without  investing 
it  with  any  exclusive  authority.  In  September 
the  ceremonial  of  the  king's  inauguration  took 
place  at  Brussels,  with  every  mark  of  general 
satisfaction.  On  this  occa^on  the  prindpal  ec- 
clesiastic of  ihe  cathedral  of  St  Gedule  addressed 
a  discourse  to  the  king,  replete  with  sentiments 
of  Christian  benevolence}  and  claiming  for  tbe 
catholic  religion  no  more  than  the  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Soon  after  the 
promulgation  c^  this  constitution,  a  matrimonial 
alliance  took  place  between  tihie  prince  of  OnEtnge 
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and  the  grand-ducfaess  Anne,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  glance  at  the  domestic 
concerns  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1815. 
In  the  parliamentary  discussions  which  arose  on 
the  royal  message  of  the  9/2d  of  May,  and  its 
concomitant  documents,  lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
'<  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  engaged 
to  furnish  contingents  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :— 'Austria  300,000,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia 
236,000  men;  and  the  other  states  of  Germany 
150,000.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  50,000  each ; 
and  Britain  to  advance  the  sum  of  L. 5,000,000  in 
subsidies.  The  measures  of  the  ministry  were 
supported  by  vast  majorities  in  both  houses,  and 
.the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  Yet 
lliere  were  a  few  individuals  in  each  house,  dis- 
tinguished for  talent  and  integrity,  who  depre- 
cated this  warlike  policy.  They  argued,  that 
though  Great  Britain  had  been  induced  by  power- 
ful motives  to  concur  in  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  she  was  under  no  obligation,  by  enormous 
exactions,  to  maintain  his  right  and  title  to  a 
crown  which  he  had  lost,  by  his  own  egregious 
indiscretion,  before  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had 
closed.  Had  he  aimed  to  establish  his  throne  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  he  might  have  scorned 
the  efibrts  of  a  fallen  adversary.  But  though 
Louis  had  not  ventured  to  act  altogether  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  branches 
of  his  family,  he  had,  by  the  feeble  displays  which 
his  nature  and  situation  would  admit,  excited  the 
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utmost  jealousy  ajid  resedtment  of  France.  If  th^ 
Gallic  Bourbons  were  now  reinstated,  said  they, 
it  must  be  effected  solely  by  foreign  force }  and 
in  9uch  a  case,  success  would  be  tiie  triumph  of 
despotism. 

It  was  further  argued,  that  the  danger  from 
France,  despoiled  as  she  was  o£  her  conquests, 
exhausted  by  her  efforts,  and  opposed  by  a  league 
the  most  formidable  ever  known,  now  no  longer 
existed.  Russia  was  evidently  the  power  which 
jihreatened  to  overwhelm  Europe.  In  that  half 
civilized,  half  barbarous  state  of  society,  90  favour- 
able to  military  enterprise,  she  had  within  the 
compass  of  half  a  century  extended  her  empire 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nieper  and  the  Danube.  By 
her  last  treaty  with  Sweden,  she  had  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  ^ast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
she  had  since  appropriated  the  greater  part  of 
Poland,  which,  till  crushed  by  the  force  and  fraud 
of  Russia,  had  for  ages  ranked  among  the  leading 
powers  of  Christendom,  and  had  long  been  its 
chief  bulwark  against  the  Turkish  infidels.  Prus* 
sia,  restored  as  a  kingdom  by  the  arms  of  Russia, 
was  sunk  to  a  state  almost  of  vassalage.  In  fine, 
the  Russians  haying  experienced  the  contrast 
between  their  own  frozen  deserts  and  the  delightr 
ful  regions  of  the  south,  would  on  the  slightest 
pretexts  be  ever  ready  to  attempt  new  conquests 
aq(|  new  ravages,  without  any  hazard  of  retalia- 
tion. Nor  was  the  danger  in  the  least  abated  by 
the  personal  character  of  the  emperor  AlexaQder  ^ 
piausible,  dissembling,  rapacious,  yet  studious  of 
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appe^trances,  and  aflfecting,  noiong  as  it  served 
his  putpose,  to  be  the  patron  of  liberal  c^lnions. 
£ven  ^tild  the  second  restoration  of  the  honse 
of  Bourbon  be  deemed  indispensable,  the  powers 
of  the  continent  were  surely  equal  to  the  task^ 
without  again  involving  Britain  in  a  contest^  in 
which  she  had  already  for  a  long  series  of  years 
bonie  so  ruinous  and  disproportionate  a  share* 

Such  were  the  reasonings  of  the  oppoMtion,  bodi 
within  and  without  parliament,  yet  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  as  in  1793,  and  again  in  1803,  set 
entirely  in  the  opposite  direction^  and  the  sub^^ 
sidies  were  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  on  & 
division  of  160  to  17  members.  The  first-fruits 
of  this  appeared  in  an  estimate  of  expenditure  for 
the  present  year,  of  a  magnitude  exceeding  all 
precedent;  the  amount  being  L. 80,000,000  for 
Great  Britain,  and  L.  10,000,000  more  for  Ireland. 
To  meet  this  astonishing  demand,  the  war  taxes 
were  continued  to  the  height.  Two  successive 
loans  were  negoeiated  for  L.  45,500,000,  and  a 
vote  of  credit  passed  for  L.  6,000^000.  Subse* 
quent  to  the  viWory  of  Waterloo,  the  adcBtional 
sum  of  L.  200,000  was  voted  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington^ and,  in  addition  to  the  parliamentary 
and  royal  honours  and  rewards  conferred  on  the 
conquerors  of  Waterloo,  a  national  and  truly  noble 
sabscription  of  nearly  L. 500,000  was  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  soldiers  disabled  by  wounds,  and 
the  widows  of  the  slain* 

On  presenting  the  money  bills  for  the  noyal 
assenti  tbe  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ad^ 
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dressed  the  prince  regent  in  terms  of  the  highest 
exultation.  "  The  fate  of  Europe,"  said  he,  "has 
been  again  brought  to  issue.  The  conflict  was 
tremendous,  but  the  result  luis  been  glorious. 
The  usurper  of  a  throne  which  he  has  twice  ab- 
dicated, has  sought  his  safety  in  an  ignominious 
flight,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  of  France  has 
once  more  resumed  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestcH^/' 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  paiiiament  was  prorogued 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  two 
hoaaes  were  exhorted  "  not  to  rdax  in  their  ex- 
ertions to  e^dbliah  the  permanoit  praoe  andsecu** 
rity  of  Europe.'* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1816— laZQ. 

The  nations  of  Eurc^e,  long  harassed  and  en** 
feebled  by  war,  now  anxiously  wished  £ot  r^oae. 
The  union  of  the  principal  {K>wers,  and  their  po- 
litical arrangements,  seemed  to  promise  a  conti-i 
nuance  of  peace  y  a  breathing  time  at  least  was 
gained  for  a  revival  of  tranquil  pursuits.  As 
wefy  thing  is  either  sweetoaed  or  imbtttered  by 
contrast,  the  change  in  tbis  case  was  fldt  as  i^ 
luxuriant  enjoyment  A  generation  had  passed 
away  who  bad  scarcely  known  any  thing  but  & 
state  of  war ;  and  in  Britain,  so  grateful  were  the. 
people  for  the  return  of  peace,  that  even  the: 
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niniflters,  who  had  never  been  pc^ular,  received 
their  due  meed  of  praise. 
After  a  long  recess,  the  parliament  reassembled 
^ri^^    on  the   1st  erf  February.     To  the 

A.  D.  1816.  u      ^xu  •  i-.u 

speech  of  the  pnnce  regent  the  peo- 
pie  anxiously  lodced  for  informati(»),  relief,  and 
comfort;  but  the  tenor  of  it  only  excited  sur- 
prise in  all  reflecting  minds,  at  the  strangeness  of 
its  information.  It  congratulated  the  two  houses, 
not  only  on  the  restwation  of  the  country  to  a 
state  of  peace,  through  the  re-establishment  of  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  alliances  con- 
tracted with  all  the  confederated  powers,  but  on 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
toons  were  also  assured,  that  they  might  rely  on 
the  disposition  of  his  royal  highness  to  co-operate 
in  such  measures  of  economy  as  should  be  found 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  and 
the  station  which  it  occupied  in  Europe.  Copies 
of  the  treaties  concluded  were  then  laid  be£>re 
parliament. 

The  return  of  peace,  though  it  brought  secu- 
rity in  its  train,  did  not  diminish  the  burdais  of 
the  nation  in  that  degree  which  was  reasonably 
expected.  A  large  standing  army  was  maintain- 
ed ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
continue  the  odious  tax  on  property,  not  alto- 
gether at  its  full  amount,  but  with  a  reduction  of 
five  per  cent.  This  menace  excited  a  gen&rsl 
alarm,  and  the  wantonness  o£  ministerial  profu- 
au»i  was  loudly  censured.    Notwithstanding  the 
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presentation  of  numeroas  petitions  against  ihe 
impost,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ventured 
to  propose  its  continuance ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
house  revolted  from  it ;  and  when  it  was  exploded 
hy  2L  majority  of  thirty-seven  votes,  the  shouts 
nvhich  arose  from  the  unexpected  popular  triu0i|ih 
resounded  over  the  yfhole  neighbourhood. 

The  debates  respecting  a  new  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  were  warm. and  acrimonious ;  but  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwelL 
Useless  places  and  sinecures  were  pertinaciously 
retained ;  and  the  aggregate  allowance  was  aug- 
mented, though  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
part  of  it  out  of  a.di£ferent  fund,  afSbrded  a  pre^ 
text  ibr  asserting  that  it  was  diminislKd.  Lord 
Castlereagh  soon  affaer  made  a  motion,  which  was 
acceded  to,  for  the  erection  of  a  naval  monunmnt 
in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  of  lord  Nd- 
son,  and  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  on  that  glorious  occasion :  this  was  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  resolution  lately  carried  for  a  Wa- 
tedoo  monument,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  army. 

Soon  after  the  opening  v  of  the  session,  Mr 
Brougham  moved  for  the  production  of  a  copy 
of  a  treaty  entered  into  at  Paris,  on  the  @6th  of 
September  1815,  betwe^i  the  sovereigns  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  which  had  rec^ved 
the  s^Q^nmnual  of  those  potentates.  By  the 
tendr  of  this  singular  document,  which  received 
thenamie  of  **  The  Holy  Alliance''  beii^  couched 
in  the  most  devout  and  solemn  language,  the  hi^ 
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tx>ntracting  partis  decbred  their  resolution  to 
take  for  their  sole  guide,  both  in  their  domestic 
administration  and  foreign  relatioos,  the  precepts 
of  the  hciy  rdigion  of  Christ  their  Saviour.  In 
consequence  they  bound  themselves  to  the  obser- 
ivance  of  three  artides :— *The  first  of  these  united 
them  in  a  fraternity  of  mutual  assistance,  and  in 
the  oonmion  prot^ion  of  religion,  peace,  and 
justice ;  which  in  the  second  article  was  explained 
to  mean,  that  they  r^anded  themselves  as  delei- 
gsdisd  by  PrcfvideHce  to  goviern  three  branches  c£ 
•one  and  the  same  Christian  natimi,  of  which  the 
JDivine  Being,>  under  \a%  three  characters,  wi»  the 
«ole  real  sorereign :  The  third  article  declared  a 
readiness  to  receive  into  the  holy  alliance  all  the 
powers  whgLAhottld  solemnly  avow  tfaeiiacred  prin^ 
ciples  which  had  dictated  it.  Pditicians  were  much 
perplexed  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  eo^ 
gagemait  at  once  so  vague  and  so  serious,  wlm^ 
appeared  to  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  no- 
thing more  than,  as  Christian  princes!,  they  stood 
already  pledged  to  observe;  and  it  was  stated  to 
have  originated  in  a  kind  of  enthosiastic  impnea* 
man  made  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
who  had  published  a  manifesto  on  the  subject, 
dated  on  Christmas  day. 

The  production  of  this  ^extt^ordihary  document 
was  resisted  by  lord  Casdereagh,  though  he  ad* 
flutted  that  the  prince  regent  had  been  urged  by 
a  joint  letter  of  the  three  sovereigns  to  ateede  to 
it;  and  had  in  reply  oKpressed  his  aatisfacttoa 
i^ith  the  mature  of  the  treaty^  and  giv6n  an  assur* 
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aflc^»  that  the  Biitiah  goverome^^t  would  not  be 
one  of  the  leitst  disposed  to  act  up  to  its  priiieif^es. 
Subsequent  events  seeio  to  indicate,  that  a  reso* 
lutioQ  to  support  the  authority  of  each  other 
s^ainat  any  reYolotiwary  mflvemeot  among  their 
own  subjects,  was  the  true  object  of  this  mystical 
cotiibinatiou  of  princes,  veiled  by  sq  thick  a  man- 
tle of  religion. 

.  I>uiifig  ti^  session  a  message  fk'om  the  praice 
regent  aiiuounced.  the  approaching  etorriage,  wi(4i 
bfe  consei^tj  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Char** 
lotte  Augusta,  with  his  serene  highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  prince  of  Saxe  Cobi«^-Saal-^ 
feld,  who  had  visited  England  in  the  train  of  the 
confedemte  sovereigns.  His  royal  highness  exr 
pressed  his  persuasion  of  the  concurrence  of  the^ 
house  in  enabling  him  to  noiake  such  provision  pa 
the  occaaion,  as  might  correspond  with  the  dig-, 
nity  and  honour  of  the  country.  It  was  conee- 
queutly  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ^xcher^ 
quer,  and  unanimou%  agreed  tp  by  the  hpuser 
that  an  income  of  L.  60,000  should  be  settled  on 
the  illustrious  pair  j  vf  which  L.  10,000  were  to 
form  a  $ort  of  privy  purse  for  her  royal  highness*, 
and  the  remainder  was  to  defray  the  domestic 
expends  of  the  prince  of  Coburg ;  this  sum  to  be 
s^led  on  them  for  their  joint  lives.  Should  the 
pdoce  of  Coburg  die  first,  the  whole  was  to  be 
continued  to  her  royal  highness :  if  be  sboidd  be 
the  survivor,  the  sum  of  Lu50,000  was  to  be  cou- 
tiauad  to  him.  Xhe  aWowapoe  to-  the  princesa 
ftom  the  civil  list  of  Ia3Q,0W  ft-ye^  was  to^cease^ 
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0f  outfit  The  teiitti&gid  iXMikphde  <m  the  Sd-  <># 
Miayi  ttttd  seemed  to  giw  getiertil  satirfkcffoirf 
About  the  same  time'^As  rt&rried'thte  duke  OF 
Gloucester  to  the  princess  Mary,  feartfa  daughter* 
of  the  king.  ^** 

Bfetti  the  peipiod  of  ther  restorfttiort  of  king  VetJ 
diiKtnd  VII.  to  the  S^nish  throne,  Ws  reign  had* 
been  cbbra^tdrlfeed  by  a  series  of  tmeoMroIIed 
bigotry,  crta^elty,  and  despotism.  In*  the  auttmrif 
of  the  year  181^  a  premature  attempt  wa^^  made' 
by  generd  Porlier,  one  of  the  guerilla  cHefe,  to- 
ext!fte  die^Gallicians  to  arms.  In  his  prodMi^ 
tion,  dated  19th  September,  he  says,  'HSbf  olw?* 
is  ignorant  that  the  king,  surrounded  by  ui^JW?* 
e^n^tdt^,  tte  donsented  to  a  'prodcftipfk)*^ 
ati^ddous,' that  the  riiost  illustrious  and 'd6«eriHfi!i^ 
meu  hh^e  been  the  first  victims  ci  it :  the  fUbb^' 
gates  of  deispotism  feive  been  opened.^  In'tWSP* 
sittiatabn;  no  alternative  remains  but  to  tafee'  trp* 
arms.  Let  us  remove  those  wifcked  couns^foiili^^ 
Let  us  re-establish  the  cortes,  and  let  them  d«efd^ 
mine  the  system  which  is  t6  gov6rnf  ns.  Iir  tftiT' 
mean  time,  fet  the  prorincttfi  apjkrint  tli^^iiltft^ 
iial' juntas."  ^  r .  %  .*«> 

The  eShortattion^  Of  this  fflu«tri6us  patrid^fartf^^l 
ever,  dW  riot  ^rt)diitie  the  expected-^fltefetj  *irf^ 
after  maintaining  possession  *of  l^errci  ifti*  QtV'^ 
ruhna  for  some  days^  he  undertocflc  an  ^expedilioil^^ 
to'Cottipostette^,  in' the  course^  o#'wlii^,^ttfeiii^' 
denounced  by  the  dergy,  wWoSveW-very  pofWtk^  ' 
fill  in  1*at  dty;  atrf  Who  are^fti*to  l*f e  laivishe*  * 
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thdr  wealth  in  corrupting  the  troops,  he  found 
himsdf  suddenly  deserted ;  and  being  captured 
with  most  of  his  cfficers^  he  was  thrown  into  the 
common  prison,  loaded  with  chains,  and  after 
a  short  interval  condemned  and  executed,  with 
many  others  of  his  companions  in  arms.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  fir^t  exaggerated  accounts  of 
tiiis  insurrection  at  Madrid,  the  affrighted  mo- 
narch dismissed  the  duke  of  San  Carlos,  prime 
minister,  from  his  office,  and  Escoiquiez  bis  con- 
fessor was  removed  to  Cordova ;  but  on  the  sup- 
pression of  this  abortive  attempt,  the  LiberaJes^ 
as  they  were  styled,  suffered  under  a  more  rigor- 
ous persecution  than  ever  from  this  besotted 
monarch. 

Mr  Brougham,  the  able  and  intrepid  advocate 
of  freedom,  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  pub- 
lic to  the  proceedings  in  Spain ;  and  during  the 
session  of  1816  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  ^'  humbly  entreat- 
ing him  to  take  into  his  gracious  consideration 
the  sufferings  of  the  late  Spanish  regency  and 
cortes ;  and  representing,  that  the  alliance  at  pre- 
sent subsisting  between  his  royal  highness  and  his 
catholic  majesty  affords  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  interposing  the  good  offices  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  behalf,  with  the  weight  that  be- 
longs to  her,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  this  house 
and  of  the  people.'*  The  speech  of  the  honour- 
aUe  mover  served  at  least  the  purpose  of  an  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  against  the  brave  men  who  had 
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contended  ibr  Ms^  erown,  imd  al»  frfr  a  protett 
Bgttiiiet  meaimres  by  vAnt^^  be  bad  comptimibed 
the  interests,  and  in  some  degree  the  honow ,  of  the 
British  natUHi ;  whilst  the  luiswer  of  lord  Caetle^ 
reagh  exhHnted  a  temper  decidedly  hostile  :to  the 
friends  of  lU^eity  fihe  JJberaksJ  in  Spdixii  tad 
a  di^pomtioa  to  repiobate  the  inreetive  so  freriy 
bestowed  ih  this  country  on  the  eondud;  and 
character  of  his  catlu>tic  maj»ty. 

The  distresses  of  Hie  agiicttkaral  intezert  pqo^ 
dticed  a  number  of  petitions  to  parliament  for 
rdiief.    One  member  attributed  the  preesuce  to 
a  coimbiiidtion  of  causes,  but  d^ieAy  to  the  enoc^ 
taiity  of  talxation ;  ai^tiier  to  daitwcriwu^ig  m 
the  bounty  of  the  soil,  and  a  conseqoait  rinluii*- 
4mm  of  ptio<^ce ;  but  tsdl  vme  mM  a  loss  to  devise 
a  promising  r^nedy#    The  manii£u:turets  at  tbe 
aame  time  complabied  of  that  want  of  empky- 
went  whicb  was  oocn^oned  by  the  general  tmpo- 
verisbment  of  their  caoBtrymen,    Biots  arose  in 
eeveral  counties  firom  ^  t&con&tiit  wkich  this 
Mate  <^  a£&irs  ptoduced.    In  Suffiylk,  la?^  par- 
tiee  marched  &om  one  vHlage  to  another,  desOx^- 
mg  Xff  injuring  the  houses  of  individuab  i«to 
were  not  considered  as  friends  to  the  poor.    In 
^e  coimty  <rf  Cambridge,  a  body  of  provinciate 
extorted  money  lh>m  the  inhabitants  of  Ely  and 
Lktleport,  piUaged  aumy  of  tihe  shops,  and  oon- 
iimied  tbeir  outrages  until  a  party  of  dragoons 
and  yeomanry  appeared.    A  cooiiet  enmed :  die 
rk)t  was  quelled,  and  five  of  the  delin^ents  being 
tHed  and  c^nidenined,  were  punished  with  death. 
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A  mi  at  Norwich:  was  more  eaaily  iupf^retted ; 
and  <Ak^  eommotioiis  were  insigmfioaiit  wd 
transitocy* 

Near  the  eloBe'  of  the  year  a  popular  meetiog 
took  place  in  BpaJPklda,  Islington,  and  resolu- 
tions o£  reform,  suggested  by  Mr  Henry  Hunt, 
were  voted  by  acclamation*  An  apothecary  of 
the  name  of  Watson  also  harangued  the  rabbki 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  $  and  the  subsequent 
operatuxns  of  those  who  liatened  to  his  oratory 
excited  a  temporary  alarm  in  the  metrnpcdi^ 
The  rioters  paraded  the  streets,  carried  off  fire- 
arms from  the  shops  of  several  gunsmiths,  march* 
ed  to  tite  Royal  Bxchange,  where  they  had  a 
short  contest  with  the  lord  mayor  and  some 
officers.of  thepdiice  j  but  tiiey  at  lei^b  dispersed 
from  the  fear  of  a  military  attack.  These  dia* 
(orbances  did  not  seriously  aieroach  however  on 
the  general  tranquillity  of  the  realm.  The  ma^ 
Jority  of  the  nation  looked  forward  to  a  full  en^ 
joyment  of  the  blessings  oi  peace,  and  patiently 
Wiaited  for  the  removal  of  the  prevailing  distresses^ 
;  .  In  the  midst  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  an 
unexpeeted  war  arose  on  the  coast  of  Africa  m 
the  course  of  this  year,  whicfe  gave  occasion  for 
a  display  of  the  undaunted  vidour  of  the  British 
Bftvy,  not  less  honourable  in  its  pr'mciple  than  it 
was  splendid  and  triumph«)t  in  its  results.  The 
pr^edatory  practices  and  abominable  cruelties  of 
the  A%erines,  and  other  barbarians  on  that  coast, 
had  long  excited  general  indignation  ;  and  it  was 
the  particular  wish  of  every  commercial  state,  that 
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signal  cIjiastiBemeiit  should  be  iaflicted.  on  ibpse 
base  pirates.  As  even  British  vessels  were  occa« 
sionally  attacked  by  thein»  lord  Exmoutb,  being 
ordered  by  the  prince  rc^^t  to  try  the  eflfect  of 
temperate  expostulation,  sailed  to  Algiers^  and 
submitted  three  points  to  the  Dey'sconsideratioiu 
One  request  waSf  that  he  should  treat  the  Ionian 
Isles  as  if  they  were  Brttifiih  colonies ;  the  second 
point  was,  the  propriety  of  coqduding  peacei 
with  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia ;  and  the 
third  related  to  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery) 
in  his  dominioqs»  Explicit  promises  were,  given 
on  the  two  first  beads,  but  the  other  request  was 
considered  by  the  Dey  too  important  to  be  hastily 
settled  pr. readily  conceded*  The  rulers  of  Tunift 
and  Tripoli,  who  were  also  invited  by  the  a4n\vf^ 
were  more  compliant  than,  their  brother  of  ,4jh 
giers:  they  promised  that  they  would  notco^-i 
sign  prisoners  of  war  to  the  miseries  or  disgrnfe 
of  slavery,  but  would  treat  them  according  to  ]th# 
practice  of  Christian  nations*  .  „,; 

Retumiiig  to  Algiers,  his  lordship  renewefl  hN^ 
remonstrances^  but  without  ejBfect  j  and  while,/bje 
was  thus  employed,  a  brutal  massacre  was  peq^r 
trated  at  Bona  upon  many  coral  fishers,  who  i^er^ 
acting  under  the  supposed  security  of  the  Bri^9)> 
flag.  A  fresh  squadron,  adapted  to  a  bold  eptern 
prise,  was  therefore  put  under  lord  Exmouth's 
command  ^  and  he  was  also  joined  by  vice-admiral 
Capelien,  whom  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had 
sent  with  a  small  fleet  to  further  the  success  of 
the  e^p^dition,  , 
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The  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  the 
4lefence  of  Algiers  rendered  the  attack  extremely 
^ngerous;  but  notiiing  could  deter  or  discou- 
rage the  two  cbniimanders  and  their  gallant  asso- 
ciates. Lord  Exmouth,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
cast  anchor  so  near  t&e  mole  and  the  batteries, 
that  the  enemy  seemed  for  a  time  confounded 
at  this  mark  of  intrepidity.  The  other  ships  foU 
lowed,  and  took  the  stations  which  he  prescribed, 
with  a  precisbn  which  even  exceeded  his  hopes. 
On  the  27th  of  August  a  tremendous  fife  was 
poured  from  the  walls,  the  batteriies,  and  the  ships 
in  the  harboui*  y  and  it  was  ani^wered  with  due 
spirit.  A  fire  more  tremendous  on  both  sides 
tfai^h  was  almost  ever  befbre  witnessed  now  com* 
menced,  and  was  continued  from  a  quarter  befbre 
three  tiU  nine  without  intermission,  and  partially 
fdt'  two  hours  kmger.  But  the  result  wto  deci-r 
sive.  The  bomb  vessels,  and  the  boats  which  had 
guns  and  rockets,  ably  seconded  the  operations  of 
the  larger  ships ;  and  "  it  waS  by  their  fire,*'  says 
the  admiral,  ^*  that  all  the  ships  in  the  port,  ex- 
cept one,  were  in  flames,  which  extended  rapidly 
over  the  whole  arsenal,  store-houses,  and  gun- 
boat^,  Exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  awful  grandeur 
and  interest  which  no  pen  can  describe.'*  Suf- 
ficient havock  having  been  made,  the  assailants 
slowly  retired,  waiting  the  effect  of  that  defeat 
and  disgrace  which  had  been  now  inflicted  on 
these  barbarians.  Dreading  the  renewal  of  the 
attack,  the  Dey  listened  to  the  offer  of  terms ; 
these  were,— the  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian 
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•Ittvery;  the  immediate  surrender  up  to  his  lord* 
•hip  of  all  slaves,  of  whatever  natioti,  in  the  dow 
minions  of  the  Dey^  and  of  all  the  money  re^ 
ceived  by  him  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  stnee 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  a  public  acknowledge^ 
ment  made,  and  pardon  asked  by  the  Dey  of  the 
Sntish  consul,  in  the  presence  of  bk  ministers  aod 
officers*  Above  one  thousand  of  those  unhappy 
exiles  were  now  libenrted»  and  conveyed  freely 
to  their  own  shores ;  and  the  sums  of  money  i&^ 
covered,  amonnthig  to  near  400,000  doUan,  were 
transmitted  by  die  captors  to  the  courts  of  Naples 
and  JSardinia^  This  gallant  enterprise^  which 
Great  Britain  performed  for  the  general  good  <^ 
CSnristendom,  without  stipulation  and  without  re<- 
imbursemoity  cost  her  however  a  number  of 
viduable  lives:  it  has  been  stated  that  these 
amminted  to  }fi9  British  se^mep  killed,'  and  600 
iQWUBdedi 
The  sesrion  of  parliament  was  opened,  January 
-it^^fy  the  S8th,  by  the  prince  regent  in  per* 
son^  The  speech  from  the  throne 
stated  the  anjrious  desire  of  government  to  ronke 
every  reduction  which  the  safety  of  the  empiie 
and  -♦*  true  policy'*  would  allow ;  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  was  acknowledged,  but  ascribed 
to  temporary  causes;  continued  assurances  of 
amity  f^om  foreign  powers  were  mentioned  i  but 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  this  speech  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  state  of  the  country  as 
drawn  in  the  late  petitions.  *^  I  am  too  well  con- 
vinced,*' said  his  royal  highness,  "  of  the  loyalty 
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and  good  sewe  of  tbe  great  body  <f  kifi  Migetty's 
8iibj€ttt%  to  'belttvethom  to  be  capable  of  beii^ 
pervaiMid  by  lihe  atrts  ndiich  are  employed  to 
sediiee  them}. but  I  am  dstexnined  to  oi»i  no 
precauttons.fbr  ^rosenrh^  the  pubKc  peace,  Mid 
fiir  oomiteraetiog  the  designs. iof  the  duuifectod : 
nod  I  tely  with  the  almost  xxmfidenos  on  your 
cofdial  saf^rt  and'  eo«operation  in  nphoJdiog  a 
system  of  bw  and  gov^nmenty  ftom  iriiicft'we 
have  derived  nestimdble  advmliges }'  wln£ih  hm 
enabled  us  to  condude  ^ith  iioemn{ded  giory  a 
contest  wberecm  depended  !4he  best  interdsis.  of 
mankind;  and  whioh  has  been  hitfaertp^  £^t  by 
ouMelrea^  aa  it  is  acki}o«rlec^ed  by  othttionaAiona, 
to  be  the  most  perfect  which  has  fallen  to  thcilot 
-of  aa^'peepte/'  .  ■  •.  ■  .  .  .  .» -j.  .,,  ■ 
•  On  tiie  retam  of  the  iprioee  tegsnt  ftom*;tbe 
Hmm  of  peers  an  imtieMe  crowd*  had. assem- 
Ued  in  the  park,  by  whom  be  was  receive  with 
/marked  demonstrations  ^  popular  rewtrtment ; 
and  on  passing  Carletoii4ioim  the  glass  of  the 
carriage  was  broken  by  a  stone ;  nor  was  it  with- 
Mtsoaae  diffioolty  that  he  at  length  reaohcid  the 
^iace«  This  ftigvani  cnitragi^  being  on  the  same 
^d«y  Mportsd  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  pariiatnen^  the 
t9»  kemies  joined  in  am  address  sintaUe  to  the 
^occasion:  moreover,  a  tbotwand  pounds  reward 
*  was.<rffered,  but  m  Tain,  fi;^  the  ^scovery  of  tbe. 
0ffi»ider« 

On  t)te  address  bfooght  ibrward  as  umsi  in 
n^ly  to  the  ipeeth  of  the  prince  regent,  earl* 
Grey  moved  an  amendment,  importing  an  qpinion 
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*\.%f^\tii»  {miflBpr&oii  thviidsourDes  of  liie  i:oufl<* 
try  was  mucjit  more' eiteimi^e'iir*  its  efwMt^ 
mwie  ^lavece  inits  effiiotsy-mme  deep  ^d  geikeral 
in  ite  cawM,  and  JOQOB  difflcoit  o£<  rprnwaV  thaw 
hftdiev^^before  been/eaipeflieiieed;  ttud'thatthi^ 
hptM^.w(Mild  unmediatdy  «ntar  upon,  a^tiii^strf 
iilto4bestBte,o£:tfaeiimtkxi.^  .  Mas^ois  Weltesfe)^ 
sMxxMdf  ^*  tisai  ifae<  difltrets.  df  tiie  coustiy  diad' 
gftQiWnto/aiaBflgiritode^wlm^^^^^       or  ooioitr  4)f  ^ 
lwgutg6;ow4d.diagtt»ec(thftt^'a4^tte<^  aoinadoi^ 
quatelo  tb^^rigwwieaof  the  ^tJanceuhB  had?fthw»  • 
hM«d#n    The  amnndment  'wat  ticgfttiwd'  vititomfe  * 
a  <ttyiakw;  attd  a  aioiifaiD  jmotionil^'MrPoiisiitib^t^' 
iQntb^iKsrawMB^  .by  ^m  .bm^^  ^o|i  364'<^il|j»i 

jQuilAifi  dd  fif  Fdiu'Qarj  a  Eiessage  #as'bi^i^if>) 
deim..£mn  thetpraws* regaat'tofbotbhootei lo^^ 
p^idtaomMi  aoiKMiBciiig  Aat  <lie*  bad  ^rdaredri 
pll^traato  he-ilaid  befwe  parliameat^  Mntainiog^ 
ii^u^ilgm  pf.  certain  pradwes^  iiic0liiigii^v4auiili< 
QtQ}bio£di0ns9'm  tba  metrapoUs  and^^ia  diffiMniiH 
paitA,  of  the  kingdoin^  evktently  cakulatCKibfJtt}^ 
ei!t4Mlgflr>the  public .trao^iUity^'totaliiSiiateJiAMi}) 
a|^tii(»l0  q£  bi^^^'M^tgr's  £RilgeotBi  irom  hi»tpeiu>' 
spf)i  ao^  8K0Tnmmitr  anid  to  ^fonag  «iiitoiliabfal«) 
mA  (tOiiteaiptitheavbofe  aystem^  of.  ourii;witaMkn 
gc^^8ff»tlB}:»:    OQ;th0:cm0tioii»€f^imaiite»iKtll8i0/ 
pa|iiefp>weFe  relerwd  by  oacb  boqse  to  afieomt> 
comtrnttee  (^  the  members*    TheiFeportt^fiibau 
tM(X)  cHmn^ees  were  delivered  teitbsir  re^yediMf 
hoi^9i<m.the  X&ik  aad  19th  i^  Fdnmary-^  ^qfck^ 
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. .  <^  That  a  tr^iarourconqfiii^cy  l^d  b^en  fwnied 

19^  hyimt^ms  ^ >w  k^utmecAou^  theiestdMis^ed 
gm^im^^'hv^f  jMid>CQfU(titiitioti  of  the  r^s^ ; 
BUf^  of  e§b(:;^Uig  a .  genfiral  plander  >  and  (fi^iota 
c^. property:  tiuA  traces  a^rarbdi.of  a. Central 
cofDmitte0  in  I^B£bQ»  winchjoMEimtmiMted  wkh 
dobftMAOdtoamfoiatimia  io  vaodUB  p^rts  >i:^  the 
o^wiMy^  hv^  GhksMy  in  tfae^  maepfiiclo^bp^  4tBr 
tuiototjisome  i^.whkb  aaaMiatioiifi  inhere  bdnnfd 
t^gfitiMT'  by  deccetandi  iinlasiful.'oa^  ;r  ^hat  the 
hi^tpapuldt  asseaiUagea  ki  Sfiac^ilidMiiVPere'in* 
tended  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  conspivai 
tom^illidt^tlie  riotous  attaek  on  itbe  guiiMfiithb' 
sbopi'iin  thtitoity»  f(H*;t))e.  purpose  of  pr^outing 
atfn%ifwas  IdK^  coiBineQcement  of  an  insutreoii(>ii^ 
wbi^rhi  if'SHceesfifuly  was  to  bave  beeo  fbUGWe^ 
by;.tde^lorslte  attempts  upon  the  Tow^r,  the 
Bank,  imd  the  Bacrdcks  at  Knightsbridge  ^ixiA 
o^tt4)Ctttits;' '  It  appesaedihom^rer  that  no  ad^« 
qtiidfe^iuiapawti^ns  of.  any  kind  bad  been  ^i»f^iide 
foj)'.  the  iexceutioQ  of  these  designs  ^  and  that  no 
pemw'ia 'the  higher*  aad  scaroeiy  any  in^  the 
middle  ictassea  of  ltfe»  had  italcen  part  with*  «beaii 
MiMh  was  also  said  of  thetdaagettHis  notions  disv 
seoioated  by  a  pditieal  sect  called  Spenoeaas* 
naspediiig  a  conununity  of  lands,  and  of  the  se-^ 
ditiots  and  blasphemous  writings  indostriously 
dispersed  amangLtfae  lower  classes/'  Both  re- 
ports conduded  by  invoking  the  interference  of- 
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parliament  td  obviate  datigdm  whioh  the  utmost 
vigilaDce  of  gov^ntnefit,  wkldi  the  easting  hms^ 
had  been  found  Inadequiite  to  avert. 

The  first  re^mlt  of  tliese' proceedings  waS  a 
motion  by  lord  Sidmotith  in  the  upper  house,  for 
a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  aettmtil  the 
Ifi*  of  July  eni^uing ;  which  was  eanried  by  agreirt- 
i^jority/ though  not  withOM  strong  opposition 
from  several  eifiimnt  nobletMn,  and  a  prote^ 
signed  by  eighteen  df  the  number,  who  dii^ented 
from  the  measure^i  on  the  ground  that  the  report 
Of 'the  secret  eomm^ee  had  not  stated  sueh^  a 
case  of  imminent  and  pressing  danger,  as  nfigbt 
not  l>e  provided  against  by  the  exbting  kws,  or 
one  which  warranted  the  suspenrton  of  themoc^ 
important  security  to  the  liberty  of  the  oounfa^. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  lord  Castloreagh  made 
a  motion  to  a  similar  e^ct ;  giving  notice  at  tiie 
same  time  of  farther  measuires  for  the  pMteetion 
of  the  country  against  the  machinations  d  the 
disaflfected;  Itiese  were,— first,  the  extetifdtng  of 
the  act  of  1795,  for  the  security  of  his  Majesty^ 
person,  to  that  of  his  royal  highness  the  prinee 
regent;  secondly,  the  embodying  into 'one  aot 
the  provisions  of  the  aot  iff  1795,  relative^  to 
tumultuous  meetings  and  debating  societies^  aind 
the  provisions  of  tto  act  of  the  39th  of  tiie  Um^, 
which  declared  the  illegafity  of  all  wcietlesbound 
together  by  secret  Mtbs,  aodof«uch  as  «rt^ided 
themselves  by  fV»temi»ed  branches  over  the  kinig. 
dom }  and,  las%,  the  making  dff«iiMtments  to 
ponfeh  with  the  utmost  rigour  amy  attMAptto. 
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gaia  over  soldiers  or  sailors^  to  act  with  any  assa^ 
Gsatioa  or  setof  meciy  or  to  withdraw  them  from 
their  allegiance^ 

'  Secured  by  these  bills,  the  ministers  boldly 
prosecuted  thdr  career,  and  judging  that  sopse 
condemnations  forti^eason  would  stUl  further 
strengthen  the  throne^  they  ordered  an  indict* 
ment  to  be  prepared  against  Watson,  the  apoth»- 
car}^y  and  three  of  his  associates ;  but  the  jury 
acquitted  the  first,  and  the  attorney^gen^al  th^n 
declared,  in  a  tone  of  gracioua  condescension, 
thdt  he  would  not  prosecute  the  rest  The  truth 
isr  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  the  offenders  being  mere^ 
ly  guilty  of  s^tious  practices ;  but  in  a  oommo. 
tion  which  occurred  ^out  the  time  of  this  process 
the  movements  of  thtf  disaffected  bore  a  treason- 
^e  form» 

ulmputing  the  digress  of  the  people  to  mis- 
government  and  the  want  of  reform,  a  person 
resident  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  whose 
name  was  Brandreth,  aided  by  several  other 
manufacturers,  strenuously  exerted  themselves 
to  organize  an  insurrection  in  that  county ;  yet, 
with  all  their  clamour  and  persuasion,  they  could 
lOttster  only  a  very  small  party.  They  seem  to 
have  flattered  themselves  with  the  fond  hope  of 
a  general  rising  of  jthe  lower  classes^of  proviitcials, 
or  at  least  of  that  strength  of  combination  which 
might  enforce  a  redr^s  of  grievances ;  but  the 
result  was,  that  these  infatuated  men  only  deluded 
themselves,  md  precipitated  their  ruin.^  Brands 
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reth  added  the  guilt  of  murder  to  the  criminality 
of  treason ;  for  when  a  family  refused  to  giv6  up 
the  fire-arms  kept  in  their  house,  he  shot  one  of 
the  inmates  without  hesitation.  Brbndreth  ^as 
apprehended,  and  after  a  ikir  trial  was  condemn-* 
ed  to  death.  Turner  and  Ludlam,  two  of  his 
assdciates,  were  also  fbudd  guilty,  and  sufieredt 
with  him. 

On  the  3d  bf  June  another  message  was  brought 
dbWn  frbm  th6  prinde  regfeht,  accompanying  fresb 
documents  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  dii^-r 
aflfected;  which,  as  before,  were  intriisted  i:6  thia 
exaitiinktion  of  a  committee  of  secrecy,    lid  iHk 
report  of  this  committee  the  followirig  retnirkable 
admission  was  made :  Ttiat  the  evidence  laid  bi^4 
fore  &e  committee  had  been  principally  dcri^ett 
fl-otti  the  depositions  and  cdnlmunications  of  pef^ 
sons  who  were  either  themselves  more  or  less  ini- 
plicated  in  these  criminal  transactions,  or  who  had 
apparently  engaged  in  them  with  the  vi^w  of 
^hdg  information  to  governments  that  the  evi* 
dence  bf  botifi  these  classes  of  persons  must  B^ 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  sUSj^idon ;  land  d^^ 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  l^giiage' 
arid  conduct  of  some  of  the  latter  iri^ht,  'in  cer- 
tain instances^  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
d6s^s  which  it  v^as  intended  l5ik£  £heyfelittlild 
odly  be  the  Instrumerits  of  dfetecting.    This  em^ 
ployment  of  spies,  which  was  openly  avowed  ind 
defended  by  the  ministers,  exposed  them  to  much 
reprbidi  both  within  the  house  and  out  of  it  j 
but  6d  the  new  alarm  which  was  excited  by 
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means  of  tbisnecond  report,  the  (ninisters  qbtaiq-r 
ed  a  &esii  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  tQ 
e^^tend  to  1st  March  1818. 

A  circular  letter,  addressed  by  viscount  Sid^ 
mouth,  as  secretary  for  the  home  department,,  to 
tbe  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  gave  occasion  tq 
aome  strong  animadversions  in  both  houses  of 
parliament*  In  this  document  his  lordship  had 
stated,  that  as  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
tp  prevent,  if  possible,  the  circulation  of  the  bias*- 
phemous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and  writings 
no^  di^ibuted  in  great  numbers  through  tiie 
comitiy*  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  coo9ujt 
tl^er  law  officers  of  the  crown,  wheUier  a  persoi^ 
found  selling!  or  in  any  other  way  publishing 
such  writings,  might  be  brought  immediately  be* 
fore  ajustice  of  the  peace,  by  warrant,  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  ?  That  the  law  officers,  after  con- 
sid^^tion,  had  notified  to  him  their  opinion,  th^ 
ajustice  of  the  peace  might  issue  his  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  a  person  pharged  before  him, 
on,  oath,  with  the  publication  of  such  libels,  and 
Cpmpel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge. 
Under  these  circumstanceSj.  his  lordship  desired 
to,  call  the  attention  of  lord-lieutenants  particu* 
lar|y  to  the  subje^  and  requested  that  they 
lyould  notify  such  opinion  to  the  ^ch^rm^n  at  the 
quartertaessiqns^  in  order  that  magistrates  might 
a^t  upon  it.  , 

,  This  subject  wa9  taken  up  m  the  house  of  lords* 
by  earl  Qrey,  in  a  speech  replete  with  l^aV  i,n- 
formation,  in  which  he  contended  against  the. 
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printf]|^e»  that  a  justice  of  die  pMce  mi^hibe  call* 
ed  upon  by  wy  common  informer  to  decide  what 
was  or  was  not  a  libel,  and  to  commit  or  hold  to 
bail,  upon  his  sole  judgment,  the  partj  acouied. 
He  also  held,  thatwdia  apecifb  inatructiDn  to 
miigistratefl,  m^  the  way  in  which  they  were  to 
eon«true  the  law,  even  supposing  the  law  itself 
clem*  and  unc^puted,  would  have  bera  a  high 
ofience  against  the  constitotiont  Sir  Smnuel 
Rpmilly  introduced  the  same  subject  in  the  houae 
of  <iommoQS^  and  forcibly  exposed  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  to  which  this  unwarranted  tirter<^ 
pretation  of  the  law,  as  he  held  it  to  be,  would 
open  a  door:  he  also  eolarged  on  the  daajgercMia 
authority  assumed  in  thia  instance  by  an  officer  of 
the  crown*  Further  proceedings  in  the  Inisiness 
were  quashed  by  the  usual  majoritks. 

Mr  Wilberfbrae  embraced  an  opportmity  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  to  call  the  attention:  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  slave  trade^  which 
was  stiir  carried  on  without  molestation  by  the 
Subjects  of  France,  Spmu*  and  mcve  especially 
POrtugiJ,  which  had  extended  its  traffic -aloi^  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa.;  so  that>  the  acoesi^mi/of 
these  powers  to  ihe  eventual  lebaiitum  was  a  ipece 
dead  letter.  He  consequently  moved  an  address 
to  the  prince  regent^  praying  **  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  pursue  with  unremitted  activity  the 
negociations  into  which  he  had  already  coterfid 
on  this  important  subject.'-  Lord  €a]^lereagh 
suggested  the  danger  of  interfering  with  pend- 
ing  negociations ;  but  as  the  house  betrayed  no 
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symptoma  oi  alarm  on  that  head,  he  acquiewed 
in  the  motion^  whkh  passed  unapim^usly. ' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sessicm,  Mr  Abbots 
\fho  bad  held  \im  office  of  speaker  in  6ve  8uctes»- 
aive  parliaoaents  with  distinguiahed  reputation^ 
intimated  his  intention  of  resigning,  on  account 
of  iBdi^[K)9itioii ;  aud  was  sooa  afterwards  oaUed 
b^  the  bouae  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  lord  Coh- 
ichester ;  an  annuity  of  L.4000  bcang  moreover 
granted  to  him  for  his  meritorioua  services.    The 
right  honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was 
^ected  in  his  plaoe ;  and  the  parliament  was  pn> 
rcpied  in  persoaby  the  pnnce  regent,  in  a  spoMh 
<if  high  approbi^b,  on  the  1^  of  July,  i, 
.    In  the  month  of  August  arrived  at  BortsmoRttlfc 
&om  his  embassy  to  China,  lord  Amherat^^  who 
had  left  £ogla&d  in  1616,  and  arrived  off  the 
Chinese  ooast  in  the  &iUawing  July,    Whatever 
were  the  advantages  anticipated  from  this  expeo- 
siv^  equipment,  of  which  indeed  the  prospect, 
after  the  total  Allure  of  the  former  embassy:  by 
lord  Macartney,  must  have  been  very  feint,  they 
mttt  entirely  frustrated  by.  the  refuflal  of  bi^ 
Ai»herst  to  submit  to  the  degrading  cereuKNQial 
of  prostration  now  requii^ed  by  the  ctmrt  of  Pekin, 
though  dispensed  with  in  the  person  of  bos  {Mrede- 
^aesao^.    The  emperor,  however,  in  his  **  imperiaii 
4nandate  to  the  king  of  En^and,"  for  ^Kh  was 
the  language  of  the  court  of  Pekin,  expressed  his 
*sati«&ction  ^  at  the  diapoakion  of  pr^ound  nea- 
pect,  and  due  obedience,  which  were  visible  in 
sending  this  embassy/'    '*  I  therefore,"  says  he, 
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<<  thought  prq>er  to  take  from  the  artideb  of 
tribute  a  few  maps^  with  some  prints  and  por- 
traits. In  return^  I  ordered  to  be  given  to  you, 
O  king,  ajou^e  (a  string  of  imperial  beads),  two 
krge  silk  purses,  and  eight  small  ones,  as  a.proc^ 
of  our  tender  and  indulgent  conduct  Your 
i^ountry  is  too  remote  from  the  central  and  flour- 
'  ishing  empire.  Besides,  jour  ambassador,  it  would 
seem,  does  not  know  how  to  practise  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  central  empire.  Tliere 
will  be  no  occa^n  hereafter  for  you  to  send  an 
ambassador  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  to  give 
him  the  trouble  of  passing  over  mountains  and 
crossing  the  ocean.  If  you  do  but  pour  out  the 
heurt  in  dutiful  obedience,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary, at  any  stated  time,  to  come  to  the  celes- 
tial presence.''  Such  was  the  haughty  language 
of  rebuke  in  which  the  emperor  of  China  thought 
proper  to  address  the  king  of  England,  after 
which,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  third 
embassy  to  China  will  speedily  take  place. 

The  6th  of  November  this  year  was  rendered 
fatally  memorable  by  the  sudden  and  melanchc^ 
demise  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  crown,  immediately  i^^ler 
the  birth  of  a  still-bom  infant  Her  nuptials  in 
the  preceding  year  had  afibrded  much  satis&c- 
tion  to  the  nation,  and  this  was  consid^ably  ai^ 
mented  when  it  was  announced,  that  she  was  in 
a  situation  likely  to  a£K>rd  an  eventual  heir  to  the 
British  throne;  and  rarely  had  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  whole  people  been  so  deeply  interested 
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4n  a  siiQJkr  event;  Tbii^  dcAible  calamity,  so  sud- 
4eft  Mi  so.iittparablei  iSIIed  the  whole  land  with 
(ffUmroilg.  Iq  fact,  faer  death  caused  an  unfeign- 
ed smsatiou  of  sorrow  in  every  court  and  etery 
ewntry  thrdaghout  Europe;  and  even  in  the  did- 
trot  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  youth 
,of  the  royal  miflferer ;  the  state  of  conjugal  felicity 
^hicfa  ^e  Was  undeiistodd  to  enj6y  With  the  parC- 
.ner  ctf  her  choice ;  the  dotnestifc  virtues  which 
adorned  her  cihamcfer;  and  Wstly,  the  considera- 
iwn  tliat/she  waa  the  sole  progeny  in  the  second 
Aegi^%6  frtm  the  royal  stock— all  conspired  to 
ifiilliffi^  the  Bdnsd  of  his,  and  to  render  the  ptib- 
tee*  ^tiefnoti  only  keen  but  lasting.  Her  Remains 
^Wrfe  ^ecmv^^d  to  the  Toyal  vault  at '  Windsor  6il 
.#»  I9tli  of  November,  with  every  solemnity 
ftfiti^i  to  the  melancholy  occasion,  prince  Leopold 
hilQself  tmstidning  the  afflicting  dfBce  of'cihief 
mourner. 
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ing  cditiplimentB  and  friv4>lous  MtMUtiott  ef  k 
crowded  suid  courtly  dta^itkg^^am.  Sb«  iad 
^ultiv^ted  her  mind  with  c&re  a«d  ilsidu^y  |  eb^ 
edddd  to  ^  taste  for  literature  the  •etegaot  and 
omamfefital  acconiplishme»ts  suited  t6  fa^  trisiL 
and  station ;  and  her  mc^ral  pulity  was  n^ed  by 
the  influence  of  religion^  In  shorty  her  virtu^ 
her  accomplishments)  her  prindples,  her  i^udenee 
knd  discretion  in  asituafiott  of  peculiar  difficul^^ 
were  fully  ^pprecrat^  ^  and  the  ho^  enthitei- 
-astically  Cherished^  of  ^ture  Mcity  ukider  her 
government,  had  no  parallel  since  tiie  days  of 
Dlixaheth,  whose  nsme  jhe  had  often  on  her  Itpe^ 
idiud  whom,  in  dU  th&t  was^  great  and  exeeUe&f, 
ihe  w^s  aihbitious  to  resemble*  Thus  ttnt&EH^y 
fkded  ^^  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fftir 
state." 

The  general  regret  had  hot  entirely  subsided 

when,  on  the  28th  of  January,  the 

British  parliament  reassembled*   The 

•prince  regeiit  then  declared,  ^at  it  waa  a  soodi- 

htg  tojisolaticm  to  his  heart  to  reddve  irom  all 

descriptions  of  his  Mkjeaty's  sutgect*  the  most 

eordid  assurances^  both  of  their  just  stose  of  the 

loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  of  tfai»r  sym- 

pd^thy  with  his  parental  sorrow  ^  and  that,  amidst 

hte  own  sufferings,  he  had  not  beeta  unmindful  of 

the  efibct  which  this  sad  event  must  hav^  on  tile 

i&tereits  and  future  prbspects  of  th^  kingdom. 

The  a£&irs  of  this  session  were  not  remarii^bfy 
interesting.  The  first  bill  that  was  brought  fbr- 
ward  was  one  which  the  ministers  wei^e  tery 
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dager  to  announce^  with  a  view  of  convincing  the 
public  ^at  they  bad  no  wish  to  encroach  xipoti 
constitutional  liberty^  It  provided  for  a  repeal 
of  iJuit  sJct  of  suspension^  which^  ihey  pretended, 
was  ivecessary  for  the  security  of  the  states  As 
they  could  not  deny  that  knne  iiregularities  had 
been  <^(m)niitted  in  the  exercise  of  die  great 
powers  which  had  been  allowed  on  that  occasion, 
they  deomnded  from  Uie  two  houses  a  bill  (^ 
indemmty  for  themselves,  and  for  all  who  had 
acted  under  them,  in  the  seia^re  and  detention  of 
reputed  offbida-s*  This  bill  was  warmly  opposed 
by  kMrds  Erakine  and  Kitig^  and  also  by  Mr 
Lambton  and  sir  Samuel  Romilly*  This  last 
gentieman  pointediy  reibarked^  that  instead  of 
being  (as  his  friend  had  called  it)  the  winding 
up  of  that  system  of  injustice  upon  which  the 
mimsteis  had  been  acting,  it  seemed  to  be  ^^  a 
prelude  to  fhfther  exertions  of  power,  and  to 
ftituf^  denials  of  jiBtice**'  The  observation^  as 
wifi  appear  in  the  sequel^  was  prophetic. 

The  Subject  of  education,  particularly  that  <^ 
the  poor,  ocmsioned  some  debalies  in  parliament. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  shameful  abuses 
and  embezzlements  had  disgraced  the  characters 
of  «nany  trustees,  appcdnted  to  superintend  the 
appKcation  of  those  funds  which  were  destined 
to  aid  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  Mr 
Brougham  tberei^e  proposed.  Chat  persons  of 
learning,  judgment^  and  respectabUity,  should  be 
authorized  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  tke^ 
eutiion  of  every  trust  of  this  kind*     A  Ml  to  that 
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effect  received  the  royal  assent,  after  its  spirit 
had  been  dilated  in  its  progress  by  the  arhitraiy 
jealousy  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  diffiision  of  religious  knowledge  also  occu- 
pied  the  attention  of  both  houses  of  parKament. 
A  message  was  brought  down  from  the  prince 
regent,  desiring  them  to  direct  their  attention 
^^  to  the  deficiency  which  had  so  long  existed 
in  the  number  of  places  of  worship  bekmging 
to  the  established  church,  when  compared  with 
the  increasing  population  of  the  country,'*  and 
L.  1,000,000  Sterling  was  voted  fer  the  building 
of  new  churches.  But  as  tiiat  sum  was  evidently 
insufficient  for  the  number  which  seemed  to  be 
requisite,  it  was  proposed  that  pecuniary  subscrip- 
tions should  be  promoted  by  all  tlie  weight  of 
influence  for  that  meritorious  obrject*  Lord  Hol- 
land suggested  the  expediency  of  drawing  a  large 
Slim  for  this  purpose  from  the  richly  endowed 
church  of  England ;  but  this  idea  was  instantly 
exploded  by  the  higher  clergy,  although  the  arcb* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  of  his  breditien 
contributed  by  individual  donations  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  fund. 

A  royal  message,  on  the  13th  of  April,  an- 
nounced the  intended  marriages  of  the  dukes  ^ 
Clarence  and  Cambridge,  to  the  princesses  of 
Saxe  Meinungen  and  Hesse-Cassdi ;  and,  socni 
after,  that  of  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  dowager 
princess  of  Skxe  Leinengen^  sister  of  prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe  Cdburg.  The  prince  regent  at  the 
same  time  expressed  <<  his  reliance  on  the  readi^ 
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ness  of  parliament  to  make  the  necessary  pravi* 
sion  for  tbe  same/'  i^ch  gave  rii^  to  a  memorh'* 
Ue  debate. 

A  previous  meeting  of  those  members  whose 
support  was  deemed  essential  on  this  occasion 
being  convened  at  the  house  of  the  minister,  it 
was  prc^osed,  that  L.£2,00U  per  annum  should 
be  added  to  the  parliamentary  revenue  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  L.  12,000  severally  to  the 
dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cambridge,  a 
year's  ino^me  being  paid  in  advance.    This  would 
amount  to  L.  116,000  the  first  year,  and  L.  58,000 
permanent  increase  of  revenue.      So  little  en- 
couragement, however,  did  this  project  meet  with 
in  the  outset,  that  lord  Castlereagh  thought 'it 
prudent  to  Umit  the  proposition  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  on  the  15th  of  April,  to  ah 
addition  of  L.  10,000  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  L.6000  to  the  other  dukes.     The  latter  sum 
was  not  objected  to ;  but  no  reason  being  assigned 
why  the  house  should  shew  any  partiaUty  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,   Mr   H.  Sumner  moved  an 
amendment,  placing  him  on  the  same  level,  which 
was  carried  by  193  to  184  v(Hces. 
.   On  the  following  day,  the  question  was  put  on 
the  resolution  relative  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  carried  by  177  to  95  votes ;  but  the 
same  motion  respecting  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  negstived  by  a  majority  of  143  to  136  mem- 
bers.  The  dudiess  of  Cumberland  was,  however, 
included  in  the  reversionary  provision  of  L.6000 
per  annum  for  the  intended  consorts  of  the  royal 
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duke9.  The  duke  of  Gktrence  QQadvisedly  de» 
dared  Ids  detenoiBatton,  jdirotigh  <te  medium  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  should  the  vote  of  the  committee 
be  confirmed^  wholly  to  decline  tiie  propoied  ad- 
dition; and  lond  Caatlereagh  intimated  tiiat  the 
negociation  of  the  marriage  m^bt  in  that  caie 
be  considered  as  at  an  end.  This  commmiiQatioa 
was  rec^red  with  perfect  indiflSsrence  ^  and  the 
L.  6000  was  apparently  saved  to  the  public,  tiioti gh 
ultunately  it  prorved  otherwise. 

A  message  from  the  duchess  of  Cundberland, 
delivered  by  lard  Levison  Gower,  was  listened  to 
with  far  different  feeling*  His  lordship  dedared, 
in  the  name  of  her  royal  highness^  ^^  that  the  &tsk 
impression  on  her  mind  was»  that  althoi^  it  was 
impossible  for  her  not  to  feel  a  grateful  dense  of 
the  kindness  of  the  house,  yet  from  delicacy  she 
ought  not  to  accept  of  the  prox'ision^  lest,  by  coa. 
earring  in  any  measure  of  that  nature,  she  mi^ 
appear  to  be  separating  her  interests  fkmi  those 
of  her  husband.  But  as  it  was  the  anxious  deure 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cmnberkod, 
that,  whatever  might  happen  to  him,  her  rojmk 
highness  might  be  amply  |»rovided  for,  she  had 
made  to  the  wish  of  the  duke  a  samfice  of  that 
feeling  to  which  she  Eluded.  Her  royal  high« 
^ess,  while  she  entertained  the  highest  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  the  house,  hoped  and  trusted  that 
she  might  never  become  a  burden  on  a  people  by 
whom  she  had  been  treated  with  so  much  gen^- 
tosity/* 
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TUfi  touched  the  true  elioi>ds  xyf  J)|ig)«ib  fsd- 
:ingi,  ancbit  vnas  iMard  iritii  marked  ap{wd)atk«i ; 

iMitibe  diiki^'s  aituatioo  was  now  pauifidt  and  in 
^e  tiouise  of  tht»  iBummM,  he»  wkh  tke  dii6bim» 
ag^n  withdrew  to  tba  mmtineat.  The  laiaoie  9d- 
i&Aon  of  |i.60Q0  wit  atibse^uQptly  voted  to  the 
duke  o£  Ke&L  In  April  &e  prineeaa  £ii«Abtith» 
Hurd  daughter  of*  the  king,  waa  n^rrkd  toihe  to- 
rsditoij  prinee  of  Hesse  Hom^ei^ ;  but  no  appli- 
cation wiifi  flfiade  to  parUasaent  on  that  act^UQ^ 

.  A  treaty,  alhided  to  in  tibe  speedb  from  the 
ititixme,  be twei»  Eiigihmd  and  SpaiHf  ri^btiv^  to 
the  sbive  tvade,  was  laid  befiMre  the  hou^e  with 
pe^^idiar  satisfiuotkni  by  lord  Castlereagb*     Coa- 
v^immabljr  to  the  articles  of  litis  treaty,  SpaiUf  in 
jcon^ide^ation.  of  the  suai  of  L. 400,000  to  be  paid 
-her  by  jEkiglapd,  in  compensation  of  the  losses 
•whieh  had  heexk  or  might  be  sustained  by  the 
^subjects  of  his  oathc^  m^esty  epgagcd  in  that 
traffic,  cQuented  to  its  ahdbtion  on  dl  the  coasts 
.of  Afiiea  north  of  the  liae,  s^U  leaving  it  open  to 
Jthe  sonth.    What  advantage  could  arise  finrnt  this 
.treaty  seemed  difficult  to  dtseover  $  and  as  to  the 
.oKNai^  to  be  paid  by  ^^pgland,  iHlio  wa^  doomed 
to  pay  for  erary  thing,  and  by  whon^  all  iiMloai- 
■  oificatipn  had  been  reused  to  her  own  merchants, 
at  would  in  all  probability,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  Impropriated  by  Ferdinand  to  the 
'■odious  and  unaviailing  puirpose  of  suigugating  the 
revolted  provinces  of  South  America;  and  those, 
of  whom  the  number  was  by  no  means  «Y^dl,  who 
aaw  an  insidious  meaning  in  every  act  of  locd 
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Castlereagh,  deemed  this  tb  be  the  trae  intent  of 
the  treaty.  A  (invention  was  also  ocmduded 
with  Portugal  to  ike  same  ei^t.  Sadi  was  the 
result  of  the  address  moved  by  Mr  Wilbeiforoe 
at  the  close  of  the  former  sessicm. 

The  deelining  health  of  hw  muSfesty  que^i 
Charlotte  at  this  time,  occasiimed  a  bill  to  be  in- 
troduced  into  parliament,  for  var3ringand  amend- 
ing some  of  iiie  proviskms  of  the  regency  act 
Its  first  object  was  to  enable  her  nu^ei^  to  nomi- 
nate additional  members  of  tiie  council  to  assist  in 
tiie  trust  re|)osed  in  her  with  r^ard  to  the  oane 
of  the  king's  person ;  and  the  second  r^rsed 
to  the  possible  case  of  a  c^sation  cm  the  part 
of  the  queen  to  hold  that  diarge.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  council  were  the  earl  of  Macciesfidd,  the 
bishop  of  London,  lord  StJHdens,  and  loixl  Hen- 
ley, all  of  whom  were  to  reside  at  Windsor  in 
the  event  of.  her  absence  fhun  that  resid^ice* 
On  ibe  10th  of  June  the  session  of  parliameart 
terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  jnince  r^ent, 
congratulating  the  two  houses  **  on  the  maoi^t 
improvement  of  the  internal  circumstances  €£  ibe 
c^mtry,  and  the  growing  indications  of  nataooal 
prosperity )''  immediatdy  after  which  the  lord 
chaiu:ellor  declared  it  to  be  the  will  and  pleasuie 
of  the  prince  regent  that  the  parliament  be  now 
dissolved. 

On  the  4tii  of  November  the  pkcnpotentkiries  of 
the  courts  of  Austria,  Great  Kitain^  £n»sia,  and 
Russia,  assembkd  at  Aix4a^Chapelle,  where  th^ 
addressed  to  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  the  French 
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mhiister)  the  following  hnportant  document  :-^ 
That  dieir  august  masters  being  called  upon,  by 
the  SOtk  attide  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  i»amine, 
in.  concert  widi  the  king  of  France,  whether  the 
military  occupation,  of  a  part  of  the  French 
territory,  stipulated  by  that  treaty,  ought  to  cease 
at  the  termini^icm  o£  the  third  year,  or  be  pro- 
longed to  that  o£  the  fifth ;  had  recognized  with 
satis&ction,  diat  the  wder  of  things  established 
by  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  that  country,  gave  assurance 
of  the  consolidation  of  that  state  of  tranquillity  in 
France  nec^sary  to  the  repose  of  Europe ;  and 
that  in  consequence  they  had  commanded  the  im- 
mediate discontinuance  of  mich  military  occupa- 
tion,— a  measure  which  they  r^arded  as  flie 
completement  of  the  peace.    The  intdligence  of 
this  emancipation  was  hailed  with  ecstasy  by  ihe 
French  people;  and  the  event  happily  proved, 
that  the  presence  of  foreign  bayonets  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  stabiUiy  of  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVIIL 

Her  majesty  queen  Charlotte  expired  at  Kew 
palace  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  the  75th  year  of 
her  age,  after  a  lingering  decline,  attended  witli 
much  suffering,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sus- 
tained with  great  fortitude  and  resignation.  Ste 
merited  the  respect  of  the  nation  by  her  conjugal 
and  maternal  c^au^acter,  by  the  uniform  propriety 
of  her  ccmduct,  and  by  the  strict  decorum  which 
she  maintained  in  her  court.  Her  ruling  passion 
in  the  decline  of  life  was  believed  to  be  the  accu- 
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muhtkm  of  riehds;  aiid  A0  pc^ttimd  ioAntiKme 
^iob  shd  acqiiired  duiwg  ikt  iHmssof  the  king 
in  1786»  $hfi  maifttaiMil  to  the  kst ;  bil^  it  irats 
•tliou^t  to  be  invar]d[)ly  employed  on  tbe  oh- 
popnlar  tide  of  tbe  question. 

The:iiev  paiiianiait  i«a«  conMnc^  for  tlM  d&i- 
patch  of  bnsiiieBS  on  ike  14th  of  Ja- 
^'    '       ^'  noary  ^  and  on  iht  iBlst  a  speech  was 
(teUvered  by  the  lord  chancellon  vhot^^ntibithe 
lord  piwident,  die  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  odier 
'loffds  oommienioiiefs^  was  empow? tied  to  c^en  fiue 
pi^^Md^nt^  stating  *^  liie  ccmmands  of  tke  prince 
,iieg€|it  to  expi^asa  the  deep  mgret  fdt  by  him  jfbr 
4Jie  con<ariuanoe  of  lua  mi^eflty?s  lamented  indii;- 
^poaHien;    Hie  seirere  calamity  oausod  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  qtieen  wonld  render  die  eonsideralson 
.of  fMlwacMxt  necessary  as  to  the  meamres  to  be 
^adopted  respecting  the  care  ci  his  majesty's  saered 
.pemxt.     Hi3  royal  highness  wa^  penmaded  that 
V  parliament  would  view  with  peonUar  satisfaction 
ithe  intimate  union  which  so  happily  sufasistBd 
among  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  late 
^eongrecaof  Aix4a4]!h«pelle.    His  royal  highness 
rhad  the  greatest  pleasure  in  1»ing  able  to  inferm 
itibe  parlitmient;,  that  the  trade,  commerce^  and 
.manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  very  Nour- 
ishing condition !  And  in  adverting  to  the  papers 
relative  to  India,  which  tlie  prince  regent  had 
directed  to  be  laid  bd^^re  the  two  houses,  ike 
l<Nrds  commiasioners  had  the  commands  of  his 
royal  highness  toinfcirai  diem,  that  the  qsenttioas 
-undertaken  against  the  Pindarees  were  dictated 
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ilhaW  in  the  exteodbd  bo»tilitiftfl  which  foUowe^ 
the  Mahratta  (NrinQea  Were  m  eoery  mstanc6  the 
aggreiaBCurft !" 

The  addresBes  in  answer  to  the  regent's  speech 
were  voted  without  opposition^  and  both  houses 
condoled  wiUi  \a&  roya,!  highness  on  the  death  of 
Im  venendble  parent  queen  Charlotte.  It  was  now 
propose  that  the  duke  of  York  should  have  the 
co^ody  of  the  royal  person  \  and  that  he  should 
be  remunerated  widi  an  annual  grant  of  L«  10,000^ 
fm  the  gfei^  trouble  and  extraordinafy  expenae 
wUeh  must  unavoidaUy  a^nd  his  occ^aional 
journeys  to  Windsor.  After  warm  debates  this 
allowanee  was  .voted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  die 
Windsor  establishment  was  reduced. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  3fear  weie^ 
iupon  the  whole,  burdensome  and  oppressive.  An 
encroachment  was  made  on  the  sinking  fimd»  by 
an  application  of  L.  1S,50Q,00Q  of  its  produce  to 
the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  new 
taKea  were  impoaed  to  the  amount  of  L.3,000,000, 
"with  a  view  of  suppmting  public  credit,  by  <^ 
creatioa  of  an  annual  surplus  of  L.5,000,000  above 
the  expenditure.  Thia  singular  mode  of  relief  was 
not  very  pleasing  to  the  nation  ;  yet  the  schra&e 
<was  sanctioned  by  a  mi^rity  of  197  votes.  The 
^hde  of  the  minister's  plan  (^finance  was  strongly 
reprobated,  and  pointedly  ridiculed,  by  Mr  Tier- 
twy,  who  termed  it  a  mere  series  of  paltry  tricks 
and  inconsistent  expedients. 
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In  adverting  td  pttblic  affiurs  at  the  ccmimence- 
ment  of  the  session^  the  prince  r^e&t  had  ts^eli 
notice  of  the  vrzr  iMdbt  had  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  British  India»  while  peace  prevailed  in 
fiatepe.     It  arose  from  the  lic^itious  and  pre- 
datory spirit  of  the  FindareeS|*^«i  assoOiationof 
tribes  g£  varkms  oountries^  and  different  religious 
prkioiples,  conducted  by  chieftains  who  had  ac- 
quired ikme  and  wraith  in  the-  Mahratta  wars. 
Physical  strengUi  and  activity,  and  the  possession 
4)f  a  horse,  a  lance,  and  a  sword^  were  conindered 
as  siiflfeient  qnalifieations  fw  the  honour  of  beii^ 
incorporated  willi  this  fraternily.    The  incursions 
of! these  marauders  into  the. Company's  territories 
tieieanta  so  alarmingly  mischievous,  that  the  mar«> 
qnis  of  H^tings  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
swoid  against  them,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
invasions,  which,  he  says,  /^had  &r  two  years 
ravaged  t^. Madras  dependetKues  witix  drcum- 
^ances  of  u^xampled  horror*^'' 
.  As  Sdndiah  and  otiier  Mahratta  cfai^  jealous 
idf  the  British,  ascendency  and  power,  wece  in^- 
Joined  to  protect. the  banditti,  the  governor^gene** 
tal  was  apprehensive  of  b  dangerous  extension  of 
liostilities ;  but  he  overawed  i  one  and  disced 
another  f  and  when  <the  peishwa  rushed  mto  war 
sn ;  1817,  a  w^  disdplkied  force  was  ready  to 
meet  him*    The.  courage  of  that  diiieftain  seemed 
to&il,  when  the  British  and  native.  :ti:o^e»  after 
a. victoriQus-progresa^  reached jtfie  vioimty  crfPoor 
nah.    The  chief  object  nowwaiitbe  sifHzure  .of 
bis  personi    Leaving  the  city  to  his  enemies,  he 
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retired  with  his  artillery ;  bnt  aflber  a  long  pursuit 
he  was  discovered  hy  general  Smith  in  an  encamp 
metit  near  ^hta*  A  conflict  immediately  en- 
sued)  in  which  Goklah  the  Mahr^Uia  chief  lost 
his  life»  while  the  petshwa  escaped  with  the  £eeUe 
remains  of  bis  force.  He  was  afterwards  attacks 
ed  and  defeated  new  Sewni;  and  being  harassed 
by  a  cimtlnoaQee  of  vigorous  purmit,  he  surren# 
dered  himself  to  sir  John  Msdcohn.  He  conse« 
quently  renounced  all  claim  to  /die  goverkunent 
of  Poonah,  and  being  gratified  with  a  considei*- 
able  pension,  engaged  to  retire  mto  privafe  ^£of 
in  some  part  of  the  British  territory.  The  Pin4 
darees  in  a  variety  of  actions  su&red  so  severely^ 
that  their  force  seemed  to  he  broken,  andtbeit 
assbdatidn  neariy  annihilated ;  and  the  governor^ 
with  homahe  policy,  formed  two  cdomes  ont^ 
the  remains  of  their  bandi,  and  planted  them,  in 
the  fertile  districts  of  Gorouckpour  and  Bopal. 

A  topic  deeply  interesting  to  the  enlightened 
friends  of  humanity  occupied  the  early  attention 
of  the  new  parliament.  This  was  t^e  state  of 
the  criminal  code.  The  prodigious  multitude  and 
variety  c^  ofibnees,  amounting  to  above  two  hiisi.. 
dredin  detail,  against  which  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denouftced  by  the  English  statute-book, 
had  long  been  reprobated  by  philanthropists  as  a 
national  disgrace,  and  stigmatized  by  philosophic 
cal  lawyers  as  a  fruitfiil  source  of  crime  and  tma^ 
dhief.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  cer«- 
tainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  punishment 
tends  to  deter  o^nders  ^  and  it  was  obvious  that 
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penalties  which  the  general  &dKng  of  stxMtjr  con^ 
demned  ba  inoommensurate  mih  oSknctSf  were 
ef  all  others  the  nlf36t  certain  of  bmng  inflicted^ 
These  ptinc^ileft  had  been  irequehdy  brooghfe 
before  the  house  by  s»r  Samuel  Rottiilly^  who  had 
proposed  several  bills  founded  up6n  them^  one  of 
trfakh  was  carried  into  a  law«  The  lamented 
dxmth  of  this  eminent  person  had  now  dilt»wn  the 
cnuse  into  other  hands,  but  it  wafe  pursued  with 
lUMdbated  ardour. 

On  the  9th  of  February  Mr  Wilbeiforce  pre^ 
rented  a  petition  from  the  people  called  qnak^srdy 
praying  for  a  revisal  of  the  penal  code*  A  peti-^ 
tion  was  ak^  presented  from  the  oorporatkHi  of 
.  London^  complaining  of  the  iocrMse  of  ciidies^ 
and  pointing  out  the  comnmteition  of  capital 
puatshment  u  a  remedy :  This  was  beard  witti 
mailed  attention  by  both  houses^  and  ordc&nsd  to 
be  printed*  Ministers  proposed  to  refer  the  sub** 
ject  to  a  committee^  which  it  was  agreed  to  ap- 
point for  the  exafnination  of  the  police  and  dis* 
cipUtie  of  prkions*  This  committee  was  formed 
on  the  motion  of  lord  Castlenea^  on  the  Idt 
of  March ;  and  on  tlie  foUowiisg  day  sir  James 
Mslddntosh  rose  to  mdke  li  motion  tx>  this  effisot 
After  nlany  eKcellent  observatfoos^  and  a  number 
of  striking  details^  tending  to  illustrate  the  system 
of  subt^fuge  whidi  the  exoiitttant  severity  of  the 
hm  in  many  cases  had  produced  among  prosetu^ 
tors,  jurieS)  and  witnesses,  and  the  fi*equent  im^ 
putiity  and  increase  of  crime  resulting  from  die 
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kame  dMiBe,  the  learned  gentletnBn  {u-odeededto 
«xplaifi  his  pMrtidUlar  views* 

It  was  by  BO  means  his  iiltention^  he  daid^  tt> 
form  a  new  critAinal  ootfe^  or  altx^etiier  to  abolish 
u  Bystetn  of  laW  adMirablo  in  ita  principles,  intoiv. 
Wovei^  With  the  habite  (tf  tfa^  Engiish  peopley  and 
under  which  they  had  4d -long  aiid  happily  li\^; 
>-^hat  was  a  proposition  very  remc^  from  his 
principles  of  legislation/  Neither  did  he  propote 
to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  holding  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  right  of  selftdefence  with  which 
isoGieties  were  endowed,  and  considering  it^  like 
all  other  punishments,  as  an  evil  when  unneces- 
sary, but  capable,  like  themy  of  productog  pi^e- 
ponderatiog  good^  Nor  yet  did  he  aim  at  es- 
tablishing any  universal  principle :  his  sole  oh- 
jeet  wais  to  biing  the  letter  of  the  law  more  netu: 
t6  its  practice  i  to  make  the  execution  of  the  law 
ibrm  the  majority^  and  the  remission  the  minoriiy 
oPctoes. 

^  He  afterwards  divided  capital  feloni^  into 
tht'ee  daasses  j^^those  on  which  the  punishment 
of  death  wes  always^-^^those  on  which  it  was  very 
oAetH'-HEknd  those  on  which  it  was  never  put  in 
fbrce.  The  first  and  ieoond  divisions  he  proved 
fbr  idie  present  to  leave  untouched:  the  last, 
oonsidting  of  no  less  thati  an  hundred  and  iifty 
ditfbrent  erimes,  ought,  he  con<^6iv^,  to  be  ex- 
punged entirely  ftiom  the  list^  as  the  relics  of  bar- 
barous times,  and  disgraceMto  the  character  of 
•ft  tliinliing  land  enHghtenedi  people.  Lord  Castle- 
J^$gh  p^ifi^  many  compliments  on  the  candid 
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and  moderate  spirit  in  which  the  hbnourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  brought  forward  his  mo* 
tion;  but  he  persisted  in  opposing  thie  appoint- 
ment of  a  separate  comniittee.  Other  members, 
however,  strenuously  supported  the  measure,  and 
it  was  finally  carried  by  a;  majority  of  147  to  128 
voices.  Before  the  end  of  the  s^don,  sir  Jam^^ 
Mackintosh^  as  chairman  of  the  conmitttee,  had 
tiie  satis£u:tion  of  reporting  jprogress. 

During  this  session  of  paiiian^nt  and  the  sue- 
ceeding  months,  the  political  horizon  of  Great 
Britain  bore  a  clouded  aspect.  A  numerous  part 
of  the  community,  chiefly  of  the  operative  class 
of  citizenis,  became  clamorous  for  what  they 
termed  a  radical  re^m,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
grievances  that  were  become  intolerable;  atnd 
their  tone  had  risen  to  such  an  devatton  at  the 
time  of  the  prorogation,  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne  noticed,  in  the  language  of  aqperity,  the 
**  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances of  local' distress  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
disaffisction  to  the  institutions  and  government 
of  the  oountry."  Meetings  took  place  in  vmous 
parts,  and  strong  resolutions  were  voted.  At 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Stockport,  &c.,  multitudes 
of  artisans  and  manufacturers  were  convened  to 
listen  to  speeches  from  popular  oratcH^,  and  to 
pass  by  acclamation  resolutions  £[>r  annual  par- 
liaments, universal  suffrage,  and  voting  by  ballot. 
In  general  these  assemblages  were  regularly  con- 
voked and  dissolved  without  any  tumultuous  pro- 
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ceedingS)  though  with  minds  greatly  inflamed  by 
wild  declamation  against  what  were  called  the 
usurpations  of  the  higher  orders,  and  the  Intoler- 
able sufferings  of  the  poor.  Yet  it  afterwards 
appeared,  that  some  of  the  most  violent  of  these 
harangues  were  made  by  the  spies  of  government. 

At  Birmingham  a  meeting  was  held,  not  fewer 
than  15,000  persons  being  present,  when  these 
reformists  seem  to  have  reached  the  pinnada  of 
political  audacity,  by  electing  as  their  represen- 
tative in  parliament  &r  that  populous  town  and 
its  vicinity,  sir  Charles  Wolsdey,  a  gentleman  of 
property  and  character  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  so  extremely  indiscreet  as  to  accept  the 
delegation.  Leeds  and  Manchester  announced 
their  intention  of  imitating  the  example  of  Bir- 
mingham. It  now,  therefore,  became  necessary 
£br  the  government,  which  had  hitherto  shewn 
extraordinary  forbearance,  to  interpose  its  author 
rity ;  and  warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehen^ 
sion  of  sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  others.  The 
reformists  of  Manchester,  who  bad  appointed  a 
day  for  the  election  >of  a  representative^  were  ap* 
prized  by  the  magistrates  that  this  procedure  was 
illegal,  and  would  not  be  allowed ;  on  which  they 
changed  their  design,  and  appointed  another  day 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in 
parliament 

Accordingly,  on  the  lj6th  of  August,  pursuant 
to  notice  given  by  means  of  hand-bills,  placards^ 
and  advertisements,  the  meeting  was  held  in  an 
open  space  called  St  Petersfield,  near  a  church 
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of  that  aatoe  in  Mantihesten  During  the  whole 
mornitigi  lai^e  bodies  of  reformers  arrayed  in 
r^^lar  order^  continued  marching  in  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Each  party  ol- 
cUvtalon  had  its  own  banner^  bearing  some  ^ort 
inscription  or  motto^  such  as  ^*  No  com  laws^*' 
''  Universal  suffrage/'  ♦*  Vote  by  ballot/*  "  LU 
berty  or  death/'  &&  &c#  The  numbens  collects 
ed  on  this  occasion  were  estimated  at  M,000  or 
GO^OOOi  many  being  induced  to  attend  fi^nn  the 
mere  eagerness  of  curiosity^  A  band  of  special 
orastafoles^  as  was  requisite^  took  their  stadonft 
on  the  ground^  suid  the  utmost  order  and  decency 
prevailed  throughout  this  immense  multitude) 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  prevailing  of  crimina<» 
lifcy  or  of  danger  in  their  proceedings. 

Thd  chairman  of  this  meeting  was  a  Mr 
Henry  Hunt,  a  demagogue  of  more  talent  than 
principle*  Having  ascended  the  platform^  he 
harangued  the  immense  mob,  expressing  his 
Ml  confidence  in  their  orderly  and  peaceable 
demeanour ;  nor  was  any  <^nsive  weapon  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  assembli^.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  making  his  speech,  a  troop  of  the 
Manchester  yeotnanry  cavaliy  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  extremity  of  the  field«  Making  their  way 
to  the  hustings,  the  commanding  officer  tcld 
Hunt  he  was  his  prisoner ;  and  immediately  took 
him  into  custody,  with  several  others  who  were 
standing  beside  him«  The  yeomanry  then  began 
to  strike  at  the  banners^  charging  right  and  left 
with  their  drawn  swords,  and  dashing  through 
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all  that  obstructed  their  passage.  A  dreadful 
scene  of  confusion  and  terror  ensued  ;  numbers 
being  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  ot 
cut  down,  men  and  women  indiscriminately,  by 
the  sabres.  The  Manchester  magistrates,  who 
viewed  this  bloody  scene  from  the  windows  of  a 
house  at  a  oonvenient  distaiK^,  are  daid  to  have 
read  the  riot  act ;  but  if  they  iu^todlly  did  do, 
the  fact  was  known  to  very  few )  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  time  w^s  dlowed  for  dispersion,  conform- 
mably  to  the  requisition  of  the  act,  m  scarcely 
twenty  minutes  had  elap^^d  from  the  opening  of 
the  meeting  before  the  massacre  began.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at 
between  300  and  400 }  but  iti  a  i^ort  time  th^ 
ground  was  cleared,  and  military  patrols  were 
stationed  in  the  principal  streets^ 

On  the  31st  of  August  a  cabinet  council  was 
held,  when  a  dispatch  from  the  Matiefaester 
magistrates  to  lord  Sidmouth  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  returned  in 
the  name  and  by  the  command  of  the  prince 
regent,  to  the  magistrates  c^  Manchester,  *^  fa? 
their  prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,'' 
including  also  Major  Trafikrd,  and  the  military 
serving  under  him,  <^  for  the*  support  and  assist- 
ance lent  by  them  to  the  civil  power.'^  The 
fedings  of  the  court  a^  those  of  the  country, 
however,  iti  inference  to  this  alarming  and  nn^ 
precedented  trftnsaction,  we^e  completely  at 
variance }  for  the  latter,  through  its  whole  ex- 
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tent,  3eeined  to  be  pervaded  by  one  conupon 
sensation  of  terror  and  indignation :  and  ad-f 
dreases,  strongly  expressive  of  these  sentiments* 
were  presented  from  the  city  of  London  and 
various  other  places,  to  the  regent,  earnestly 
praying  for  inquiry. 

Among  other  places  that  held  meetings  for 
the  puipose  of  petitioning  the  legislature  to 
inquire  into  the  late  proceedings  at  Manchester, 
a  numerous  one  was  convened  at  York  by  the 
high-sheriff,  and  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  well  as  many  other  persons 
of  rank  and  consequence*  At  this  meeting 
appropriate  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  peti? 
tion  was  voted  to  the  prince  regent,  to  institute 
an  inquiry;  the  only  effect  of  which  was  the 
dismission  of  that  highly  respected  nobleman 
from  his  lieutenancy.  In  the  reply  to  the  city 
of  London,  the  regent  referred  the  sufi^rers  "  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  if  any  injury  had 
been  sustained  )''  but  the  Lancashire  grand  jury 
threw  out  all  the  bills  preferred  against  those 
conceqied  in  the  outrages  and  enormities  perpe- 
trated on  that  fatal  day. 

The  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was  impa- 
tiently expected  by  all  parties,  took  place  on  the 
ifiiQ  ®^^  ^^  November.  The  regent,  on 
passing  to  and  from  the  house  of 
peers,  was  rudely  assailed  with  hisses  and  grosms 
from  an  immense  populace.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne  he  lamented  the  necessity  of 
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it  was  by  the  prevalence  of  seditious  practifces^ 
i/^hich  had  been  carried  on  with  increased  vigour 
since  the  last  session^  "  They  have  led/*  said 
his  royal  highness,  "  to  proceedings  incompa- 
tible with  the  publid  tranquillity^  and  with  the 
peaceful  habits  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
community:  And  a  spirit  is  now  manifested 
utterly  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  this  king^ 
dom,  aiming  not  only  at  the  change  of  those 
political  institutions  which  have  hitherto  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  security  of  this  countryj  but 
at  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  property^  and 
all  order  in  society/*  The  speech  concluded 
with  proposing  vigorous  measures  against  the 
daring  abettors  of  radical  reform* 

Restrictive  bills  were  consequently  introduced, 
with  little  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
One  was  directed  against  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  who, 
for  a  second  offence,  were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  transportation.  By  another 
act,  cheap  periodical  publications,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  more  particularly  instrumental 
in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  rabble,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  stamp-duty,  that  they  might  either  be 
discontinued,  or  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  A  third  statute  prohibited  all  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  training  or  drilling,  without 
permission  from  legal  authority.  A  fourth  bill 
was  calculated  to  meet  the  danger  of  insurrec- 
tionary commotions,  by  a  seizure  of  fire-arms, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  a  person's  house,  (which 
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the  law  formerly  considered  as  his  castle),  where- 
ever  it  might  be  suspected  or  pretended  that 
they  were  not  kept  merely  for  useful  occasions. 
Political  meetings  were  still  tolerated ;  but  it 
was  required  by  another  bill,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  were  called  by  a  sheriff, 
mayor,  or  other  magistrate,  seven  reputable 
householders  should  come  forward  to  request  the 
permission  of  assembling  ;  and  that  all  strangers, 
or  persons  of  a  different  parish,  who  should  appear 
at  any  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  not  retire  after 
a  regular  warning,  should  be  amenable  to  justice 
for  a  misdemeanour.  Such  were  the  outworks 
erected  by  the  ministers  round  the  fortress  of  the 
constitution,  which  however  they  rather  impaired 
than  strengthened. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  sia?  acts 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  consti- 
tution. The  debates  that  arose  upon  them  took 
so  comprehensive  a  turn,  as  to  impart  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest.  Earl  Grey  observed,  that 
"  much  had  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  coer- 
cion, but  he  held  it  to  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance that,  in  the  general  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  the  constitution  did  not  receive  a 
shock  which  ages  might  not  repair.  TTiere  ex- 
isted much  discontent,  certainly,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  much  danger ;  and  this  must 
be  counteracted  by  efficient  means ;  but  the 
state  of  things  afforded  a  strong  presumption  of 
misffovernment.     For  men,  and  Englishmen  in 
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particular,  were  tiot  so  perversely  caostitufced  as 
witntonly  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  system  acted  upon  by  ministers  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  hatred  and  discontent  He  was 
fkr  from  approving  the  purpose  of  the  Man- 
chester meeting)  or  what  was  called  ^'  radical 
reform/'  Still  he  must  consider  it  as  a  legal 
meeting)  and  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  such 
as  called  for  the  fullest  investigation.  He  feared 
that  ministers  int^ided  to  pursue  a  system  of 
unqualified  coercion,  and  that  new  powers  would 
be  requir^  until  at  last  all  the  principles  of 
llie  oonstitution  would  be  departed  from/*  His 
lordship  concluded  a  speech  replete  with  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  by  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
late  proceedings  at  Manchester. 

Mr  Tierney,  on  making  a  similar  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  avowed  his  opinion,  that  ^^  one 
great  cause  of  the  present  discontents  was  the 
Want  of  public  ccmfidence  in  that  hoiise.  This 
was  not  confined  to  any  class,  and  much  less  to 
that  called  the  radicals ;  and  a  reform  in  the  re-^ 
presentation  was  the  only  efibctual  remedy^  But 
if  the  object  was,  by  new  laws  and  military  force» 
to  stop  the  progress  o£  reason,  the  country  was 
indeed  arrived  at  a  dreadful  crisis.  Without  in- 
quiry, the  country  would  not  be  satisfied-^^-it  was 
the  duty  of  that  house  to  inquire.  Redress,  in 
the  ordinaiy  way,  was  not  q3en  to  the  sqfierers. 
How  could  the  multitude  obtain  redress  in  a 
court  of  law  against  the  magistrates  ?  It  was  idle 
to  talk  of  it.'* 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  '^  The  quertioD  WAS 
not  whetho:  such  meetings  as  ^lat  at  Manchester 
were  desirable  or  proper,  but  whether  they  afibrded 
a  sufficient  cause  to  subject  tl^  people  to  military 
execution.  Did  the  riot  act  say,  that  if  the  people 
did  not  instantly  disperse,  they  were  to  be  sabred, 
and  no  inquiry  made  ?  No :  it  said  you  were  to 
give  them  warning,  to  read  the  act,  and  allow 
them  time  to  disperse.  Danger  was  apprehended 
from  allowing  the  people  to  meet  in  k^ge  bodies  ; 
but  when  they  met  in  small  bodies  to  petition  for 
reform,  it  was  asserted  that  no  interest  was  taken 
in  the  subject  by  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Whatever  speculative  doctrines  of  reform  in  par- 
liament were  pro&ssed,  he  doubted  not  but  the 
nation  at  large  would  be  satisfied  with  any  reform 
that  should  establish  an  effectual  control  over,  the 
administration  of  government,  through  the  com*- 
mons'  house  of  parliament."  These  and  similar 
reasonings,  however,  had  littie  weight :  lord  Cas- 
tiereagh  in  the  commons,  and  lord  Sidmouth  in 
the  house  of  peers,  threw  the  shield  of  Hector 
around  the  Manchester  magistrates,  and  all  in- 
quiry was  quashed  by  the  usual  triumphant  majo- 
rities. 

Against  some  of  these  bilk,  however,  very  f<M> 
cible  protests  were  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
lords,  and  particularly  against  that  for  punishing 
libel  by  transportation:  a  horrid  penalty,  mitigated 
in  its  passage  through  the  commons  to  banishment 
for  life !  "  The  offence,*'  it  was  remarked,  "is  more 
than  any  other  undefined  s^d  uncertain :  so  that 
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the  author  of  any  writing,  dictated  by  tiie  putest 
intention,  on  a  matter  of  public  interest,  may 
expose  himself  to  the  penalty  of  this  act,  agahfiA 
which  no  degree  of  caution  can  aflford  him  conv^ 
plete  security/*  This  bill,  therefore,  the  protest- 
ing lords  denounce  *'  as  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  our  law  and  the  practice  of  our  anc^t- 
tors ;  and  a  most  dangerous  invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press.*'  This  protest  was  signed  by  the 
duke  of  Sussex,  and  fifteen  other  peers. 

While  these  acts  were  in  a  course  of  operation, 
it  was  announced  that  the  health  of  the  king, 
which  had  hitherto  been  good  for  his  age,  was  on 
the  decline.  That  decline,  when  it  once  com- 
menced,  proved  to  be  rapid.  On  the  ^d  of  Ja« 
nuary  18S0,  the  public  mind  received  a  severe 
shock  by  the  death  of  his  fourth  son,  the  duke  of 
Kent,  who  expired  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire, 
after  a  very  short  illness,  much  esteemed  and 
lamented,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  to  the  care 
of  an  accomplished  but  disconsolate  mother.  The 
regrets  excited  by  the  loss  of  this  illustrious  prince 
were  speedily  absorbed  in  the  greater  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  tidings  from  Windsor,  which  fore- 
told the  approaching  dissolution  of  his  august 
father;  while  the  illness  of  the  prince  regent 
himself  at  this  crisis  tended  still  more  to  augment 
the  general  gloom. 

On  Saturday  the  ^h  of  that  month,  the  long 
and  eventful  career  of  the  monarch,  who  had 
attained  his  eighty-second  year,  terminated  Jby  a 
quiet  and  almost  insensible  dissolution,   about 
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tbirty*five  minutoa  jmt  ei^t  i«  the  evemng«  Tbe 
diicheaa  <^Glouce9ter,  and  the  princesses  Augusta 
and  Sophu^  who  had  been  unremitting  in  tb^r 
attentions  to  their  veneri^le  parent,  were  at  tbie 
lime  in  the  palace  j  and  the  duke  of  York  watebed 
with  filial  solicitude  by  the  side  of  his  couch*  On 
that  prince  devolved  the  duty  of  ant^^Hincing  tbe 
mournful  event  to  tbe  regent,  who  on  the  Slst 
of  Januaiy  was  prodaimed  king  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  having  now  governed  tbe  kingdom 
for  nine  years  in  tbe  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  royal  father. 

As  the  character  of  George  IIL  has  been  placed 
in  very  different  lights,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader  to  have  it  presented  to  bis  view,  irst 
as  it  has  been  represented  by  one  set  of  poUti^ 
eiims,  and  afterwards  to  state  the  opposite  ac* 
eount  In  the  language  or  the  (pinion  of  bis 
admirers,  **  the  late  king  had  an  excellent  under** 
standing,  and  was  a  good  judge  both  of  men  and 
things.  His  talents  fcnr  government  were  respects 
able,  and  he  exercised  them  with  tbe  happiest 
effisct,  even  in  perturbed  and  critical  times.  Ha?« 
ing  traced  in  his  mind  the  outlinea  of  royal  duty« 
he  filled  up  the  intervening  space  with  the  skill 
of  a  political  artist.  In  entering  upon  the  Ame* 
rican  war,  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  sense'  of 
justice ;  he  thought  himself  bound  to  curb  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and  to  use  force 
when  persuasions  and  remonstrances  had  fistiled* 
Into  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  he  wa3 
impelled  by  an  idea  of  imperious  necessity,  as  tbe 
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career  of  the  democratic  cqopoaers  of  Lmiis  XVL 
fBenaced  the  best  institutions  of  other  countries 
with  subversion ;  and  such  was  his  firmness^  that 
he  was  not  deterred  from  his  object  even  by  the 
long  continued  success  of  the  enemy.  With 
equal  resolution  he  checked  the  eflfervescenee  of 
seal  among  the  votaries  of  reform  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  saved  the  state  from  that  mischief  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  schemes  of 
profligate  and  violent  Jacobins.  He  also  dis* 
played  his  spirit  to  advantage,  when  the  whigs  at 
different  times  endeavoured  to  subject  him  to 
their  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  when  concilia- 
tion was  expedient,  and  when  the  voice  of  the 
senate  corresponded  with  that  of  the  people,  he 
could  yield  with  a  good  grace  and  with  dignified 
complacency.  His  private  character  was  so  exf 
emplary,  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  a  model  of 
virtue.  He  was  attentive  to  religious  observances, 
both  public  and  private ;  correct  in  his  own  mo* 
rals,  and  studious  of  the  morality  of  others ;  mild 
and  uni^suming  in  his  demeanour,  courteous,  gnu 
cious,  and  affable  $  humane,  beneficent,  and  Ube* 
ral,  while  he  was  temperate  and  economical  in 
bis  personal  habits.  In  short,  his  conduct  both 
as  a  king  and  as  a  man  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  entitles  his  memory  to  our  esteem  and  vene-^ 
ration." 

Such  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  as 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  political  partiality : 
The  following  is  a  somewhat  different  estimate  of 
royal  merit. 
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**  This  moQarch  was  not  highly  favoured  by 
nature;  for  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and 
his  talents  did  not  soar  above  mediocrity.  If  he 
had  moved  in  the  ranks  of  private  life  and  oi 
ordinary  society,  he  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered as  any  other  than  a  man  o{  very  limited 
powers.  His  acquirements  from  education  were 
also  scanty  and  imperfect.  His  mother  was  of 
opinion,  that  book^learmng  was  altogedier  insig^ 
nificant ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  studi^es 
Were  well  directed,  or  pokited  to  pursuits  worthy 
bt  a  prince.  He  was  not  property  tutored  in 
history  or  in  politics;  nor  was  he  guided  to 
an  intelligent  survey  of  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
cm:  the  characters  cf  mankind.  He  could  ma« 
nufacture  a  button,  or  draw  the  model  of  a 
house,  but  ^ould  not  write  a  tolerable  letter. 
He  could  comprehend  a  plain  stetement,  but 
could  not  understand  a  complicated  argument,  or 
enter  into  the  tationale  of  the  English  constitu^ 
tioUi  In  his  youth  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bigotted  tories,  who  having  no  expansion  of  in- 
tellect, only  inspired  him  with  high  notions  of 
royal  supremacy.  Thus  instructed,  he  had  no 
leaning  to  those  principles  which  had  placed  his 
family  on  the  throne.  He  had  imbibed  as  un- 
favourable an  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  free* 
dom  as  Charles  II.  entertained  of  all  mankind  ;-^ 
he  fanded  that  they  were  base  and  unprincipled, 
and  denned  his  power  unsafe  in  the  hands  of 
such  statesmen.  He  did  not  possess  that  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind  which  could  fathom  the 
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depths  o£  pdicy,  or  qualify  faim  to  govern  like  an 
enlightened  piince ;  yet  by  ii^  aid  of  common 
sense,  unperverted,  he  might  have  goveri^  muoh 
better  than  he  did.     The  Apierican  war  is  a 
foul  bk>t  upon  his  &me ;  not  only  for  its  origiiml. 
injustice,  but  for  the  mischievous  consequences 
to  which  it  led,  as  ih^  parent  of  the  French  re» 
volution.    Many  will  think  (and  it  is  difficult  to 
disprove  the  infei^nce)  that  no  prince  who  bad  a 
due  sense  of  religioa  or  of  equity,  could  have 
rushed  into  such  a  war,  or  have  prosecuted  it 
with  such  unfeeling  obstinacy.     To  ravage  a 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  send  savages^ 
like  Uoodphounds,  to  bunt  down  bis  colonic  sub- 
jects, because  they  were  desirous  of  being  go- 
verned by  the  constitutional  maxims  of  tho;  mo- 
ther-country,  were  not  the  acts  o£  a  pious,  just^iiff 
benevolent  prince.    Nor  can  the  war  with  France^ 
which  the  late  king  carried  on  with  equal  zeal^ 
be  defended  upon  equitable  principles.     He  bad 
no  right  to  viol^e  the  independence  of  another 
state,  or  to  dictate  terms  of  accommodaticoi  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Nor  can  the  outrage*- 
ous  attack  upo^  tlie  Danes  in  resentment  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  or.  the  bombardment  of  their 
capital  for  their  wish  to  retain  their  fleet,  be  &&r- 
ly  or  hopourably  vindicated*    Other  acts  of  ar* 
bitrary  violence,  the  effect  o£  which  no  courtly 
sophistry  can  elude,  rise  up  in  appalling  array 
against  the  memory  of  our  late  sovereign,  al- 
though he  was  styled  **  the  best  of  kings/'    His 
^character  as  a  man  has  been  warmly  extpUed } 
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and  he  has  been  termed  an  eEceUent  huribumd, 
fkther»  master^  and  fii^nd.  As  we  do  ndt  dis*' 
pute  his  general  good^nature^  we  do  not  decided^ 
ly  contradict  these  effu^ons  of  prai%;  but  We 
may  hint»  that  he  would  bare  been  a'  better  fa- 
tlier,  if  he  had  repressed  the  liceiltiousneis  of 
some  of  bis  sons,  instead  of  encournging  their 
wantonness  of  disposition  by  grsuits  from  a  fond 
not  very  honourably  acquired,  which,  if  used  at 
all,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  ser*. 
vice ;  and  we  may  also  observe,  that  his  boasted 
liberality,  which  vtm  not  very  splendid,  was  dis^ 
played  with  little  inconvenience,  as  hi^  debts  were 
constantly  liquidated  on  demand  by  a  <iompllant 
house  of  commons/' 

These  delineations  of  the  character  of  the  late 
monarch  are  certainly  at  variance  i  but  to  which 
of  them  the  praise  of  greater  fidelity  belongs,  it 
is  not  for  the  present  writer  to  decide.  The  ve^^ 
nemble  age,  the  protracted  suffmngs,  the  private 
and  personal  virtues  of  George  III*  with  his  still 
recent  demise,  render  it  both  a  difficult  and  an 
invidious  ta^  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  poUtiod 
features  of  his  reign  with  historic  fiddity*  It  ha» 
been  said  of  him  on  hi^  authority,  and  we  be^ 
lieve  with  equal  truth,  that  **  he  would  never  do 
wrong,  except  when  he  mistook  wrong  for  right '^ 
The  notions  of  government  originally  infused,  mto 
his  mind  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  probably  differed 
little  from  those  which  Charles  L  learned  from- 
archbishop  Laud,  however  modified  in  practice 
by  the  necesi^ty  of  circumstances*    But  not  U» 
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enlarge  on  this  topic,  let  us  hear  the  opinions  of 
a  distinguished  foreigner  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter :— 

"  The  accession  6f  George  III.  was  an  actual 
political  revolution  in  Englaiid.  Pretenders  were 
no  more.  The  house  of  Hanover  wad  establii^hed. 
The  whigs  were  dismissed  from  administration, 
as  troublesome  observers  no  longer  wanted.  The 
government  was  again  seized  by  the  tones,  those 
friends  of  power,  who  have  ever  since  kept  it,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  public  liberty.  Yet  the 
king  was  personally  a  friend  to  law  and  justice, 
and  sincerely  wished  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  country*"  It  was  however  unhappy  for 
the  country,  that  the  counsels  by  which  he  was 
habitually  swayed  were  subversive  of  the  purposes 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  fallen  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  for  ages  had  been  hostile  to  England,  were 
reinstated  in  what  the  advocates  of  the  war  styled 
their  legitimate  rights.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
unfavourable  result  of  the  late  protracted  war :  it 
has  tended  to  promote,  in  an  extraordinary  and 
alarming  degree,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
power  of  Russia,  accompanied  with  an  insati- 
able desire  of  farther  acquisitions,  to  which  no 
adequate  barrier  can  be  opposed.  And  if  to 
these  things  we  add  the  unparalleled  magnitude 
of  the  debt  which  the  country  has  contracted — 
a  debt  X  so  enormous  in  its  amount,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  vast  as  they  were,  seem  to 
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be  absorbed  and  exhausted  by  it^^we  must  at 
least  allow*  that  however  amiable  the  personal 
character  of  George  IIL  and  however  upright 
his  intentions,  his  reign  must  rank  amongst  the 
most  unfortunate  that  Great  Britain  hasknowq 
since  the  Revolution. 
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Abbe  Sietbs,  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  ii.  10. 

Abbot,  Mr,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  iii.  105 ;  his 
pointed  remark  on  trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament,  202 ; 
resigns  his  office,  495. 

Abo,  in  Finland,  taken  by  the  Russians,  iii,  188. 

Abercom,  marquis,  censures  the  conduct  of  ministers,  ii.  404. 

Abercrombie,  Sir  Ralph,  repulses  the  French,  ii.  177 ;  heads 
an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Holland,  288 ;  appears 
widi  troops  off  Cadiz,  332 ;  arrives  in  Egypt,  343  ;  falls  in 
an  engagement  with  the  French,  347* 

Achmiity,  sir  Samuel,  arrives  at  Monte  Video,  iiL  127. 

Acre,  the  siege  of,  ii.  276,  297.' 

Adam,  Mr,  his  exertions  in  favour  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  ii. 
133. 

Addington,  Henry,  esq.  elected  speaker,  i.  401 ;  succeeds 
Mr  Pitt  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ii.  339 ;  makes  and 
defends  the  peace  of  Amiens,  408  ;  resigns  his  office,  440 ; 
created  lord  Sidmouth,  iii.  3. 

Adolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge,  his  narrow  escape,  ii.  103. 

Advocates  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  82. 

African  slave  trade,  motion  for  inquiry  into  it,  i.  372 ;  Mr 
Wilberforce*s  exertions  respecting  its  abolition,  393,  404, 
414  ;  effected  during  Mr  Fox's  administration,  iii.  43 ; 
France  consents  to  al^lish  it,  465. 

Agricultural  distress  in  England,  iii.  482. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  337  ; 
his  popular  measures,  338 ;  protests  against  the  seizure  of 
the  duke  d'Enghein,  455 ;  refuses  to  ratify  d'Oubril's  treaty 
with  France,  iii.  71 ;  determines  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  Europe,  95 ;  signs  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  103 ;  inclines 
towards  England,  ^6 ;  bis  character  compared  with  that 
of  Napoleon,  336 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  Turkey  and 
England,  388 ;  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  370 ; 
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issues  a  declaration  from  Frankfort,  383 ;  visits  England^ 
435  ;  raises  an  army  against  Napoleon,  444. 

Alexandria,  battle  of,  ii.  345. 

Algerines  chastised  by  lord  Exmouth,  iii.  484. 

Amadeus  Victor,  king  of  Sardinia,  his  death,  ii.  238. 

Amboyna  surrenders  to  the  English,  iii.  258. 

America,  proceedings  in  the  British  parliament  respecting, 
i.  57 ;  dispute  between  }ier  ai|d  England,  iii.  135,  222, 
259, 297 ;  progress  of  the  war,  386 ;  their  disasters  by  land, 
388 ;  partial  successes  at  sea,  389 ;  warlike  operations  in 
Canada,  427 ;  in  the  United  States,  430. 

America  and  France  at  variance,  ii*  238. 

American  revolution  paved  the  way  for  that  of  France,  ii.  4. 

Americans  oppose  the  stamp  act,  i.  43  ;  state  of  the  colonies 
there,  54 ;  prevalent  discontents,  87 ;  reject  lord  North's 
conciliatory  plan,  lU  ;  declare  4ie  pr<^in<3cp  i^4ep«!n4i$iit» 
125 1  disastrous  state  of  their  affairs^  l^Q;  ^v^^omfk  of 
despondency,  132 ;  decline  trefiting  for  p^smt  1^^  >  obtmn 
their  independence,  295. 

Amherst,  lord,  his  embassy  to  ChlB^,  iii^  495 1 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  ii.  359. 

Andalusia,  province  of,  progress  of  th^  w^r  ^her^^  iii,  163. 

An4r6»  major,  the  case  of,  i.  180. 

Andreos^f  general,  hi^  letter  to  lord  Havt^k^sburyi  ii*  394s 

Anstruther,  sir  John,  defend^  t^^  mftrqipA  ^f  Wellesley>  iii. 
184. 

Antoinette  Maria,  queen  of  Francej^  is  tried  and  guillotinedy 
ii.  U5. 

Archduke  Charles  checks  the  progress  of  the  French  armkes 
in  Germany,  ii.227;  defeats  Jo^rdan^  and  t<tk^  Wurt^* 
hurg,  228 ;  pursues  Jourdaa  and  drives  his  ajfipy  across  the 
Ehine,  22d ;  resigns  the  command  to  General  Krayi  306 ; 
reinstated  in  the  command,  320;  but  um^)l^  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  Austria,  ibid. ;  agrees  to  a  convention,  322. 

Areola,  battle  of,  ii.  222. 

Avokold,  gei^ral,  i.  179. 

Assignat^t  Haw  multiplied  in  Fraac^e,  ii«  UO. 

Asturiaa  displays  i^  patriotism^  iii.  159. 

Augmentation  of  income  to  the  royal  dukes  proposed^  iii* 
500. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  iii.  18 ;  its  effects  on  Germany,  85- 

Austria*  emperor  of,  obtains  ^  loan  from  Great  Britain,  ii. 
185 ;  prepares  to  defen4  the  p^ses  of  the  Tyrol,  214 ;  left 
to  fight  the  French  alone,  306;  becomes  exhausted,  and 
negociates  ^  peace  with  Frapce,  314 ;  refuses  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  ibid^;  the  emperor  temporizes,  315;  neqruits  Ihs 
armies,  317  ;  defeated  at  tl^e  battle  of  Hoh^uden,  318 ; 
concludes  a  pei^ce^  360 ;  again  prepares  for  ww,  457 ;  how 
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aibclied  by  the  €oii£ederalJO]&  of  the  Rhine,  iiL  B7 ;  proposes 

lo  mediate  between  France  and  Enghmd^  144;  joins  in 

aUiance  with  France,  146. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  their  designs  on  France  in  1792,  ii.  40 ; 

organize  an  army  of  emigrants  at  Coblentz,  41« 
Austrian  army  repulses  Dumourier,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 

Netherlands,  ii.  97. 

Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris,  resigns,  ii.  37. 

Bank  of  England,  suspension  of  cash  payments  there,  ii.  242; 

state  of  its  finances,  243. 
Bankes,  Mr,  his  motion  against  granting  places  in  reversion, 

iiL  116. 
BarrI,  colonel,  his  remarkable  speech  in  parliament,  i.  42. 
Bastile,  destruction  of,  ii.  16 ;  not  believed  at  Versailles,  ibid, 
Batavian  republic,  its  state  in  1805,  iii.  1^. 
Battle  of  Areola,  ii.  222.  \ 

>  Austerlitz,  iii.  18. 

— x*'.**^-'-  Eckmuhl,  iii.  204. 

I ''■<"■  '»-  Eyku,  iii.  97. 
Friedland,  iii.  100. 

Jemappe,  ii.  77. 

k  I.  ■  ;—  J^a,  iii.  91;  its  dreadfbl  results,  92. 

■  Leipsic,  iii.  378. 
Marengo,  ii.  811* 

■  Vimiera,  iii.  170. 

Wagram,  iii.  208. 

Waterloo,  iiL  450. 

Bavaria  unites  her  arms  with  those  of  France,  iii.  15 ;  her 

contingent  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  86 ;  forms 

a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  joins  the  allies,  378. 
Beaufoy,  Mr,  moves  for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and 

test  acts,  L  360—393. 
Beauhamois,  Eugene,  created  Viceroy  of  Italy,  iiu  192. 
Beckford,  alderman,  his  remonstrance  with  the  king,  i.  72. 
Bedford,  duke  of,  recalled  from  Ireland,  iii.  117* 
Belgium,  the  fall  of,  ii.  178 ;  becomes  a  province  of  France,  180. 
Bdlin^iam  assassinates  Mr  Percival,  iiL  315. 
Bdlisle,  the  siege  of,  L  15;  failure  of  the  Britisii  armament 

upon,  ii.  331. 
Benares,  the  country  described,  L  267. 
Benningsen,  general,  defeats  the  French  in  the  batlie  of 

Eylau,  iii.  ^. 
Beresford,  general,  attacks  the  Spanish  settlement  in  South 

America,  iii.  53. 
Berg,  duke  of,  enters  Warsaw,  iii.  96. 
Berlin,  an  envoy  dispatched  thither,  ii.  236 ;  decrees  issued 

from  thence  by  Napoleon,  iii.  95 ;  further  enforced^  140.    • 
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BernadoUe,  general,  his  skilful  miBtary  operadiHifl,  ii.  227 ; 
.  elected  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  iii.  254 ;  is  displeased  at 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  335 ;  aids  the  allies  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  378 ;  his  success  against  Denmark,  407 ;  stations 
his  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  408 ;  is  allowed  to  retain  bis 
dignity  at  the  peace,  421. > 

Berthier,  general,  marches  against  Rome,  and  takes  the  pope 
prisoner,  ii.  267. 

Birmingham,  disgraceful  riots  at,  i.  412. 

Black,  Dr,  his  diicoverieB  in  chemistry,  i.  431. 

Blake,  gener^,  his  military  operations  in  Spain,  iii.  243. 

Blucher,  general,  capitulates  at  Lubeck,  iii.  93 ;  defeats  the . 
French  at  La  Rothiere,  401 ;  arrives  within  three  marches 
of  Paris,  402 ;  defeats  Marmont  at  Etoges,  ibid* ;  heads  the 
Prussian  army  in  Belgium,  447 ;  pursues  the  French  army 
in  its  retreat  from  Waterloo,  452 ;  marches  towards  Paris, 
457. 

Boston,  inhabitants  of,  their  seditious  spirit,  i.  89;  discus- 
sions .on  their  port  bill,  96 ;  remove  their  municipal  business 
to  Salem,  97;  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain,  98. 

Boulogne  flotilla,  attack  on,  by  lord  Nelson,  ii.  352 ;  and  after- 
wards by  captain  Owen,  464 ;  and  lord  Keith,  465 ;  failure 
of  the  attempt,  466;  its  increase  in  1805,  iiL  10. 

Bourbon,  isle  of,  taken  by  the  English,  iii.  257. 

Bourbons,  the  family  of  the,  described,  iii.  437* 

Brabant  given  up  to  the  French  armies,  ii.  171. 

Braganza,  family  of,  emigrate  to  the  Brazils,  iii.  141. 

Brand,  Mr,  his  motion  on  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry, 
iii.  118. 

Brest  fleet  defeated  by  lord  Howe,  ii.  144. 

Brienne,  important  action  there,  iii.  400. 

Brissott,  M.,  his  character,  &c,  ii.  103 ;  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Jacobins,  and  is  beheaded,  115. 

Brougham,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  orders  in  council,  iii.  322 ; 
on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  481 ;  his  plan  for  general  education 
proposed,  499. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  his  manifesto  against  Paris,  iL  53,  proved 
the  death-warrant  of  Louis  XVI.  55 ;  resigns  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  162 ;  his  letter  to  the  king  ass^ning 
his  reasons,  ibid, ;  resumes  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army,  iii.  90;  falls  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  91  • 

Buenos  Ayres  taken  by  the  British  troops,  iii.  53. 

Bunkers-hill,  battle  of,  i.  113. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon.     See  Napoleok. 

,  Lucien,  president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
ii.  300. 

,  Louis,  created  king  of  Holland,  iii.  81 ;  his  arri- 
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Tal  at  the  Hague,  82 ;  address  to  his  new  subjects,  83 ; 
takes  possession  of  Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  provinces, 
D4 ;  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  Napoleon,  and  publishes 
an  address,  253. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  marches  a  French  army  against  Naples, 
iii.  49 ;  is  proclaimed  king  of  Naples,  50 ;  afterwards  ac- 
cepts Uie  throne  of  Spain,  164 ;  but  the  defeat  of  his  armies 
obliges  him  to  retreat  from  Madrid,  ibid,;  his  proclamation 

'  to  the  Spanish  nation,  240 ;  is  driven  out  of  Spain,  365 ; 
his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Paris,  41 1. 

',  Jerome,  made  king  of  Westphalia,  iii.  103 ;  taken 
prisoner  at  Leipsic,  379. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  denies  the  power  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  commit,  iii.  234 ;  publishes  a  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents, 235 ;  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  236 ;  brings  actions 
against  the  speaker  and  sergeant-at-arms,  237 ;  his  speech 
on  the  proceedings  at  Manchester,  520. 

Burgoyne,  general,  takes  Ticonderoga,  i.  140 ;  retreats  to 
Saratoga,  142 ;  surrenders  to  general  Gates,  143 ;  returns 
home  and  appeals  to  parliament,  150. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  whimsical  description  of  lord  Chatham's 
ministry,  i.  47 ;  his  speech  on  American  affairs,  93 ;  pro- 
poses to  conciliate  the  colonists,  106;  his  five  bills  for 
retrenchment,  &c.  168 ;  his  estimate  of  the  American  war, 
241  ;  his  brilliant  speech  on  the  case  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
334 ;  accuses  Warren  Hastings,  ^0 ;  and  moves  for  his 
impeachment,  353 ;  condemns  the  French  revolution,  369 ; 
and  quarrels  with  Mr  Fox,  409. 

Bute,  earl  of,  his  supposed  influence  over  the  young  king, 
i.  7 ;  is  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ibid. ;  his  resigna- 
tion, 33. 

Byron,  commodore,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  1.418. 

Cadiz  displays  its  patriotic  spirit,  iii.  160 ;  exertions  for  its 
defence,  242. 

Canning,  Mr,  his  remarks  on  trafficking  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, iii.  202 ;  fights  a  duel  with  lord  Castlereagh,  225  ; 
his  explanation  of  lord  Moira's  conduct,  319. 

Calder,  sir  Robert,  captures  two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line, 
iii.  25. 

Calonne,  M.  de,  his  plan  of  finance,  ii.  6. 

Cambden,  lord,  is  deprived  of  the  great  seal,  i.  63 ;  opposes 
the  war  with  America,  102. 

Cambridge,  duke  of.    See  Adolphus, 

Campaign  of  1793,  how  it  terminated,  ii.  122. 

Canada  invaded  by  the  Americans,  i.  116 ;  military  opera- 
tions there,  122  ;  bill  introduced  for  its  better  government, 
405 ;  progress  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  there,  iii. 
391,  427. 
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Cape  •£  Good  Hope  token  l»y  tbe  Bnglirfit  ii.  196. 

Caprara,  cardioal,  hi«  ooomUaieBt  to  Napoleon,  ii«  977* 

Camot  made  minisler  of  war,--hki  character  and  taleots, 
ii.  J 12 ;  opposes  Napoleon  being  made  emperor,  445» 

Caroline,  *  of  Brunswick,  narried  to  the  Prioce  o£  Walesa 
ii.  187. 

Castanoa,  general*  appoii^d  t»  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  iii.  160. 

Castlereagfa,  lord,  hia  inlistment  hill,  iu.  184 ;  ia  detected  in 
trafficking  for  seats  in  pariiament^  201 ;  restits  the  disdo- 
sure  of  the  '*  Holy  Alliance  fereatj,"  478;  hia  ungulav 
treaty  with  Spain  relating  to  the  slave  trade^  509w 

Catamaran  expedition,,  what,  iL  465. 

Catharine,  empress  of  Rittsia,  deposes  ker  kuahand,  i.  96 ; 
her  death  and  character,  u.  2S9. 

Cathcart,  lord,  his  retreat  in  Hotiand^  ii.  177. 

Cavendish,  lord,  hia  resolutions,^  t.  £48. 

Ceylon,  war  there,  ii.  436. 

Charleston  attacked Jjy  general  CHnton,  i,  124. 

Charlotte,  princess  of  Wales,  kcv  marriage,  iii.  479;  aad  pre- 
mature death,  496;  sketch  of  her  character,  497. 

Chatham,  earl  of.    See  Pitt, 


-,  earl  of,  commands 


an  enpedidon  to  Wakhcren, 
e  king,  231 ;  resigns  his  office, 


iii.  217;  his  statenMnt  to  the 
232. 

ChatiHon,  negociations  for  peace  there,  iii.  405. 

Chauvelin,  IV£  bis  note  to  lord  Gremrillie,  ii.  85 ;  correspon- 
dence with  the  latter,  86 ;  is  sent  out  of  the  ki«gdon^  8S. 

Chesapeake,  an  Ameri&mi  frigate,  strikes  to  the  Leopard^ 
iii.  1S5., 

Cider  tax  opposed,  i.  32. 

Cisalpine  republic,  proceedings  coneerimQg,  ii.  860. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of,  iii.  245. 

Civil  hst,  how  arranged  at  the  accession  of  George  lU.  iL  6; 
augmentation  of,  ii.  451. 

Clarke,  general,  negocisAes  for  peace  on  the  part  of  France, 
iiL  69*. 

Clarkson,  Mr,  cottecta  evidence  on  the  dave  trade,  iii.  45. 

CUotoQt.  general,  hb  success  at  Long  Island,  L  129 ;  takea 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  151 ;  evacuates  Phila- 
delphia, and  retires  too  New  York,  152;  out*nianoBuvcffe(l 
hy  Washington,  217  ;  proceeds  tQ»  Virginia,  but  arrives  too 
late,  219;  resigns  the  command^  260. 

Clive,  lord,  i.  86. 

Coalition  ministry  formed,  i.  302. 

Cochrane,  lord,  his  gallant  expbtt,  iii.  58 ;  attacks  the  French 
fleet  at  Rochelle,  2204 

Collingwood,  admiral »  susceeda  load  Nelson  in  the  command 
of  the  British  fleet,  iii.  31 ;  receives  a  peerage,  SSL 
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C«Uott  d'H«rboia»  his  fefocity,  ii.  117. 

Commercial  treaty  with  France,  debates  on,  i.  357. 
•>■'     '     '  e#cdit,  nlea8ul*e8  to  t^lieve,  ii.  93. 

Co«Kni9^0»«r9  sent  dut  to  Am^iea,  L  151. 

Commutation  act,  i.  322. 

Concordat,  the,  it»  effects  in  France)  ii.  377. 

Confederation  «f  the  Rhine  forro^,  iii.  85. 

Congress,  Aoietioan,  address  ibe  British  parliatment,  i.  100  ; 
at  Cambridge,  their  proceedings)  106 ;  publish  a  declara- 
tion, 115)  their  dignifidd  conduct,  132;  retdoved  from 
PhiladelpbiA  to  Yorktova,  in  Virginia,  140. 

Conway,  general,  proposes  to  abandon  the  war  with  the 
colonies,  i.  246. 

Cooky  CAf^ii^  hk  voyages  of  discovery,  i.  420 ;  his  death, 
424. 

Coote,  sir  £yre,  his  death,  1.  273^ 

Cop^hageft  bembatded  by  the  English,  iii.  136. 

Comwallis,  lord,  defeats  generdl  Gates,  i.  179 ;  his  itiiltiary 
Operations  ih  the  ClHrolints,  20S ;  eikga^  generid  Greene, 
210;  but  rptreats  inito  Virginia^  211 ;  his  array  defeated 
and  capitulates,  218  ;  is  sent  out  viceroy  to  if  eland,  ii.  265  ; 
and  ambassador  to  France,  358 ;  is  made  governor-generai 
of  India;  his  death,  and  character,  iii,  33. 

Corporal  Violeti  a  fei^n^  title  for  Napoleon,  iii.  438i 

Corresponding  socieiSy,  measures  respecfting  the,  ii^  134; 
holds  its  meetings,  203. 

Corsica  surreBdeTs  to  the  English,  iL  121. 

Corumia,  baAtk  of^  iii^  176. 

Griunal  code  in  Englttid,  attempts  to  amend  it,  iii.  185, 509. 

Crosby,  Bw  ior<d  mayfMr,  refuses  to  back  the  warrants  for  im- 
preiBsing  seamen,  i.  74. 

Cura^oa  surrenders  to  the  British  troops,  iii.  130. 

Custine,  genoral,  kis  viOloifious  career  in  Germany,  ii.  77 ;  is 
reoallei  by  the  oonvenltioii,  and  guillotined,  114. 

Dalrjrmple,  general,  ooncludei  the  conrenti^i'  of  Cintra,  iii. 
171. 

I>»ice,  captain,  repulses  admiral  Linois,  ii.  463 ;  receive  the 
boftettr  of  knighthood,  464. 

Pad^^iter  of  Louis  XVI.  liberated  and  exchaaged,  ii.  200. 

Dauphin  of  France,  his  death,  ii.  200. 

Declaratory  bill,  debates  on  the,  i.  370. 

Denmark,  king  of,  visits  England  incognito^  i.  56 ;  a  deknand 
from  England  to  give  up  ner  fleet,  iii.  135;  reAises  com- 
plinnce,  136 ;  is  compelled  to  acquiesce)  137 ;  declares  war 
against  England,  138 ;  military  operations,  295 ;  concludes 
H  peace  wiUi  England,  381, 
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Directors,  five,  named,  ii.  202 ;  auspiciouB  commencement  of 
their  administration,  ibid. 

Discontents  prevalent  in  England  and  Scotland,  i.  165; 
occasion  county  meetings  in  England,  168 ;  oad  iii.  487, 
512,  516. 

Dissenters  petition  parliament,  i.  81,  S60,  S9S. 

Disturbed  state  of  die  British  metropolis,  ii.  20S.  * 

Dodswell,  Mr,  his  motion  respecting  Wilkes,  i.  64. 

Doggerbank,  naval  engagement  therej  i.  225. 

Domingo,  (St),  proceedmgs  of  the  French  there,  ii.  870 ; 
aversion  of  French  officers  to  go  there,  385 ;  is  abandoned 
by  the  French,  430. 

Dominica  attacked  by  the  French,  iii.  11. 

D'Oubril,  M.  signs  a  hasty  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  iii.' 
65  ;  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  refuses  to  ratify,  71* 

Drake,  Mr,  charges  ag&inst  him,  ii.  443. 

Dresden,  attempt  of  the  allies  to  take  it  by  assault,  iii.  376 ; 
the  French  garrison  capitulates,  382. 

Duckworth,  admiral,  defeats  a  French  s<}uadron,  iii.  57; 
forces  the  passage  of  the* Dardanelles,  123;  bat  hastens 
his  retreat,  124. 

Dumourier,  general,  sketch  of  his  character,  ii.  46 ;  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  armies,  52 ;  his  military  operations,  69 ; 
rapid  increase  of  his  army,  76 ;  fights  the  battie  of  Je- 
mappe,  77;  and  overruns  the  Netherlands,  78;  alarm 
excited  by  it,  79;  invades  Holland,  but  is  compelled  to 
retreat,  96;  engages  the  Austrians  at  Neerwtnden,  97; 
becomes  suspected  by  the  Jacobins,  ibid. ;  erects  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt,  98 ;  arrests  the  deputies,  ibid.  ;  negociates 
with  the  Austrians,  99 ;  fails  in  sedudng  his  army,  and 
escapes  to  the  Austrian  posts,  100;  retires  to  England, 
and  there  ends  his  days,  ibid. 
Duncan,  admiral,  defeats  the  Dotch  fleet,  it.  254. 
Dundas,  Henry,  his  support  of  lord  North,  i.  249 ;  moves 

a  hundred  and  eleven  resolutions  on  India  affairs,  256. 
Dunning,  Mr,  his  motion  for  jreform,  i.  170. 
Dupont,  general,  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  163. 
Dutch,  their  exploits  in  former  times,  ii.  179;  their  fleet 
defeated  by  lord  Duncan,  254;  receive  a  king  from  the 
emperor  of  France,  iii.  81;  reflections  on^  their  degene-* 
racy,  84. 

East  India  Company  apply  to  parliament  for  a  loan,  i.  83 ; 
proceedings  founded  thereon,  85  ;  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
their  affairs,  86,  191 ;  resolutions  respecting,  256 ;  wbx  in 
the  Carnatic,  267 ;  application  to  renew  their  charter,  ii. 
92;  lord  Castlereagh's  motion  respecting  their  affairs,  452 ; 
war  with  Holkar,  471 ;  expiration  of  their  charter,  iii.  361 ; 
war  with  the  Pindarees,  508. 
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Eg}s»t,  the  French  meditate  an  expedition  to,  ii.  270 ;  landing 
of  British  troops  there,  S43 ;  military  proceedinga  there, 
S49. 

Elba,  island  of,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  iii. 
414 ;  proceedings  there,  438. 

Eldon,  lord-chancellor,  his  conduct  investigated  by  parlia- 
ment, iii*  271. 

Elliot,  general,  defends  Gibraltar^  i.  204, 277. 

Emigrant  princes,  their  letter  from  Coblentz  to  Louis  XVI. 
ii.  43 ;  their  mistake  about  the  power  of  republican  France, 
48. 

Emmett,  Rob^t,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Dublin,  ii.  428. 

Emperor  of  China,  his  imperial  mandate  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  496. 

Enghein,  due  de,  seized  on  neutral  ground,  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, ii.  442. 

Erskine,  Mr,  English  envoy  to  the  United  States,  iiu  222 ;  is 
recalled,  259. 

Exmouth,  lord,  his  signal  diastisement  of  the  Algerines,  iii. 
484 ;  liberates  a  thousand  slaves,  486. 

Ffilkland  Islands,  alarm  concerning  the^  i*  73. 

"  Family  compact,"  a  league  among  the  Bourbons,  i.  17 ; 
disappoints  the  expectations  of  France,  27- 

Fayette,  marquis,  commands  the  Parisian  national  guard,  ii. 
17 ;  escorts  the  king  to  Paris,  20 ;  is  accused  of  conniving 
at  the  king's  flight,  34 ;  reagns,  37 ;  how  treated  by  Du*" 
mourier,  61 ;  quits  the  command  of  the  army,  and  passes 
the  frontier,  62 ;  is  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  of  Olmuu,  63 ;  harsh  treatment  to 
whidi  he  is  subjected,  64 ;  and  of  his  wife,  65 ;  obtains  his 
liberty,  66. 

Ferdinand  Vll.  of  Spain,  is  duped  by  Napoleon,  iii.  153 ; 
is  liberated  and  returns  to  Madrid,  419;  his  unpopular 
measures  on  resuming  his  authority,  420. 

Fitzwilliam,  earl,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireknd,  ii.  189;  repre- 
sents to  the  ministry  the  state  of  that  country,  190 ;  gene- 
ral grief  at  his  recall,  ibid, ;  his  dispute  with  the  ministry, 
191 ;  presides  at  a  public  meeting  at  York,  iii.  517. 

Flanders,  Aoistrian,  falls  under  the  dominion  of  republican 
France,  ii.  161. 

Flushing  bombarded  by  the  English,  iii.  218. 

Folkestone,  lord,  his  motion  respecting  India  affiurs,  iii.  183. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  enters  parliament,  iii.  90 ;  opposes  the 
measures  of  ministers,  91 ;  his  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
colonists,  104  ;  moves  for  an  inquirv  into  the  conduct  of. 
ministers,  118 ;  reprobates  the  conduct  of  ministers,  147  ; 
complains  of  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  187;  is  made 
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French  *nd  SpaMsfa  fieets  etmbifie  and  put  to  sea,  m,  29; 
defeated  by  lord  Nelson,  SO. 

French  republic,  letter  of  its  miiiisler  cf  marine,  iL  M ;  de- 
clares war  against  England  and  Holland,  88 ;  vi«w  of  its 
factions,  103;  its  drei^iil  state  under  tbe  Jacobins^  109; 
measures  to  which  it  has  recourse,  110;  position  of  its 
armies,  113;  insurrection  in  the  southern  provinces,  116; 
estimate  of  its  military  force  in  1794<,  146 ;  its  govemoient 
a  couplete  despotism,  150;  estimate  of  its  conquests  at 
the  close  of  that  campaign,  175 ;  proffrras  of  their  arms  in 
Spain,  181 ;  military  successes  in  £aly,  221 ;  and  Ger- 
many, S£5;  land  an  annament  in  Pembrokeshire,  ^7; 
send  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  265 ;  attempt  a  second  ex- 
pedkiou,  266;  invade  Egypt,  278;  quarrels  widi  Ame- 
rica, ibid,;  exposi  of  its  state  in  1806>  411 ;  makes  formi- 
dable preparations  for  war»  425;  arrests  all  the  Englsh 
residents  m  France,  427  ;  attempts  to  everliirow  the  eonsu- 
hnr  government,  441 ;  creates  Nbfipoleon  its  emperor,  473. 

Gage,  general,  fats  arrival  in  America,  i.  93 ;  fortifies  Boslon- 
neck,  99 ;  attacks  the  Amefficans,  10^ ;  issues  a  proclama- 
tion, 113. 

Gates,  general,  enters  the  Americwd  service,  i.  141. 

Grenoa  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  ii.  309r 

George  III.  succeeds  his  grandfather,  i.  1 ;  laments  his  death, 
2 ;  his  speech  to  tbe  coonccl,  ibid. ;  his  remaiicable  decla- 
ration on  ascending  the  throne,  4 ;  makes  tbe  judges  i»de- 
penstent,  6 ;  his  marriage,.  13;  declares  war  against  I^Mun, 
17  ;  assists  Portt^al  agmnst  Spain,  21 ;  agrees  to  a  pacifi- 
catieiik  28  ;  is  im^ved  in  a  contest  with  Wilkes,  S9 ;  ap- 
plies to  padiament  for  paymeM  of  faia  debts,  59 ;  his  answer 
to  tlw  city  of  London  address^  107 ;  reviews  his  trck>ps, 
150;  his  answer  to  the  address  for  ending  the  war,  247 ; 
his  reraarkfr  on  Mr  Fox's  India  bill,  313;  attemot  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  a  female,  355  ;  goes  to  Chehwnham,  3B3 ; 
is  rendered  incapable  o£  exercising  his  regal  fonctions,  384 ; 
Ins  recovery  announced,  390;  national  joy  thereon,  391 ; 
insulted  in  proceeding  to  open  the  parliainent,  ii.  204 ;  fired 
at  while  in  the  theatre^  304  r  resigns  ^e  title  of  King  of 
France,.  334;  is  taken  swktenlyiB,  488;  obtains  a  large 
grant  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  451  't  admits  Mr  Fox  into  his 
councils,  iii.  40;  misunderstanding  betwixt  him  and  the 
Whig  mkiiatry,  114^  demands  a  pledge  fiwm  tlieo^  to 
which  they  could  not  consent,  1 18  ;  appoints  a  new  minis- 
try, and  dissolves  the  parliament,  1 17^  121 ;  celebratiion  of 
his  fiftieth  anniversary,  227 ;  sinks  into  a  state  of  mental 
ind>eeility,  261> ;  proeeedings  in  parliament  respectkig  hisf, 
271 ;  his  death  and  character,  521. 
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Germanic  body  dissolved  by  the  Cmifederation  of  the  Rhiof, 
iii.  87. 

Qibrakar,  attempt  of  the  Simniards  to  take  it,  i.  203 ;  narra- 
tive of  the  siege,  277. 

Girondists  in  France,  opposed  to  the  Jacobin  party,  ii.  10^; 
destroyed  by  the  latter,  105. 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  condemns  the  slave  trade,  iii.  106. 

Gordon,  lord  George,  his  turbulent  conduct,  i.  18S ;  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  176;  tried  and  acquitted,  ibid. 

Goree,  island  of»  recaptured  by  the  British,  ii.  462. 

Gower,  lord,  recalled  from  Paris,  ii.  86,  462. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  his  resignation,  L  63 ;  opposes  the  war  with 
the  colonists,  116. 

Graham,  |;eneral  sir  Thomas,  commands  an  expedition  from 
Cadiz,  111.  278  ;  ^ains  a  brilliant  victory,  281. 

Grattan,  Henry,  his  plea  for  catholic  emancipation,  iii.  267. 

Great  Britain  takes  up  arms  against  the  republic  of  France, 
ii.  84 ;  engages  Hanoverian  troops,  91 ;  sends  an  army  into 
Flanders,  101 ;  reflections  on  her  true  policy,  123 ;  parlia- 
mentary discussions  on  the  war,  125 ;  lays  an  embargo  on 
all  American  vessels,  131 ;  ausments  her  navy,  180 ;  sends 
an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  194;  its  disastrous 
issue,  197 ;  her  successes  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
197>  233 ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  233 ;  becomes  a 
principal  in  the  war  with  France,  240 ;  attempts  to  reco- 
ver Holland,  288 ;  refuses  to  negociate  with  the  first  con- 
sul, 301 ;  and  determines  to  prosecute  the  war,  ibid.;  ex- 
periences a  scarcity  of  com,  303^-332;  negociates  with 
Prussia,  335 ;  signs  preliminaries  of  peace,  355 ;  <lefinitive 
treaty  signed,  364 ;  renews  her  relations.with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  365 ;  her  enormous  debt  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
365 ;  refuses  to  give  up  Malta,  388—^13 ;  appeals  to  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  on  the  seizure  of  Hanover,  456 ;  becomes 
suspicious  of  Spain,  and  remonstrates,  460 ;  seizes  the  Spa- 
nish treasure  ships,  467 ;  rewards  the  family  of  lord  Nelson 
for  his  gallant  victory,  iii.  32 ;  her  enormous  naval  force  in 
1806,  42 ;  determines  to  aid  the  cause  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, 166  ;  marches  an  army  into  Spain,  172 ;  its  retreat  to 
Corunna,  175 ;  where  it  engages  and  repulses  the  French, 
176 ;  proceedings  in  parliament  respecting  the  afiairs  of 
Spain,  196,  228;  the  Irish  Catholics,  264;  census  of 
its  population,  308;  grants  liberal  subsidies  to  the  conti- 
nental powers,  397  ;  her  enormous  expenditure,  424 ;  pro- 
posal to  negociate  with  America,  427 ;  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, 472-^76 ;  disturbed  state  of  the  county,  467> 
512,  516. 

Grenville,  George,  succeeds  lord  Bute  as  prime  minister,  i. 
34;  his  impolitic  measures  of  finance,  41. 
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Grenville,  lord,  his  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  ii.  86 ; 
his  bill  to  suppress  sedition,  205  ;  his  remarks  on  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  S65  ;  his  opinion  of  the  peace  a£  Amiens,  405  ; 
letter  on  refusing  office,  447 ;  reprobates  the  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  iii.  4 ;  receives  the  king's  commands  to  fortn 
a  new  administration,  40 ;  brings  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  106 ;  declines  to  unite  with  Mr  Percival,  313. 

Grey,  lord,  his  reasons  for  declining  to  unite  in  office  with  Mr 
Percival,  iii.  313  ;  his  opinion  of  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try, 488  ;  is  jealous  of  coercive  measures,  518. 

Grey,  Mr,  his  motion  respecting  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  iii. 
4. 

Gustavus  IV.  king  of  Sweden,  abdicates  the  throne,  iii.  215. 

Hanover  promised  to  Prussia,  iii.  20;  but  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  253. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted,  ii.  136. 

Hastings,  Warren,  his  conduct  in  India,  i.  269 ;  is  impeach- 
ed by  Mr  Burke,  351  ;  heard  in  his  own  defence,  353  ; 
proceedings  respecting  him,  365  ;  his  impeachment  prose- 
cuted, 375 — 399;  his  impeachment  closed,  410;  abstract 
of  his  defence,  411  ;  his  acquittal,  ii.  186. 

Hatfield,  James,  fires  a  pistol  at  the  king,  ii.  304. 

Havannah  taken  by  the  £ngli$h,  i.  22. 

Hawkesbury,  lord,  his  answer  to  Buonaparte's  complaints,  ii. 
390 ;  his  liberal  views  of  the  British  constitution,  392 ;  his 
speech  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  407. 

Helvetic  confederacy  dissolved,  iii.  383. 

Herscliel,  Dr,  his  astronomical  discoveries,  i.  432. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  ii.  318  ;  decides  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign, 319. 
.  Holland,  states  of,  defended  by  the  allies,  ii.  171  ;  their  alarm 
in  1795j  175 ;  invaded  by  Pichegru,  176- 

Holy  Alliance  entered  into  by  the  continental  sovereigns,  iii. 
477  ;  its  real  object,  479. 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  his  naval  exploits,  i.  263  ;  and  iii.  57. 

Hope,  general,  succeeds  sir  John  Moore,  iii.  177. 

Home  Tooke  is  tried  for  high  treason  and  acquitted,  ii.  137  ; 
obtains  a  seat  in  parliament,  342. 

Hoste,  commodore,  defeats  a  French  squadron,  iii.  300. 

Houchard,  general,  impeached  and  guillotined,  ii.  103. 

Howe,  general  sir  William,  takes  the  command  of  the  British 
army  in  America,  i.  115  ;  recalls  lord  Cornwallis  from  the, 
pursuit  of  the  colonists,  131 ;  his  conduct  thought  censur-. 
able,  138;  recalled,  151. 

Howe,  lord,  his  proceedings  witli  the  British  fleet  in  America, 
i.  156 ;  resigns  his  commission  and  returns  home,  157 ;  is, 
again  appointed,  and  reiicvjes  Gibraltar,  282 ;  defeats  the 
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Brett  fleeti  ii.  139;  queUs  a  muttny  in  the  BritiBh  nttvy^ 

250. 
Howicky  lord>  succeeds  Mr  Fox  in  office,  iii.  80 ;  fait  speech 

for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  107 1  proposes  measures  re- 

epccting  the  oivtiBj  Wil,  109.    See  Gr^,  Lord. 
Hungary,  diet  of,  opened,  itu  298. 
Hunt,  Henry,  a  popular  demagogue,  tiL  4f63 ;  presides  at  a 

numerous  meeting  at  Manchester,  514. 
Hutchinson,  governor,  his  letters,  i.  89. 
— — -,  general,  succeeds  AbercroBfril>ie,  ii.  347;  li^s 

siege  to  Grand  Cairo,  S48. 

,  lord,  his  report  to  parliament  of  the  Russian 


disasters,  iii.  lOS. 
Hyder  Ally,  his  ravages  in  the  Carnatic,  i.  199,  267,  272. 

Impey,  sir  Elijah,  impeachment  of,  u  SSI. 

lorernal  machine,  particulars  of,  ii.  828. 

India,  affairs  of,  discussed  in  parliament,  i.  191  >  207;  war 
agaiuM  Tippoo  Saib,  292. 

Invasion  of  England,  a  popular  topic  in  France,  ii.  268 ;  pre- 
parations made  for  it,  269,  858. 

Ireland,  state  of  its  affairs,  i.  165 ;  parliamentary  discissions 
on,  167,  254,  389,  ii.  189 ;  its  unhi^y  state  in  1797»  261 
insurrection  in  that  country,  268 ;  Wexibrd  taken,  ^4 
hattle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  ibid.^  the  rebellion  quelled,  266 
fresh  insurrection  breaks  out,  427 ;  bill  introduced  for  sup- 
pressing insurrections  there,  iii.  182;  measures  rejecting 
the  Catholics,  264. 

Italy,  success  of  the  republican  arms  there,  ii.  174. 

Jacobin  club,  of  Paris,  instituted,  ii.  27  ;  becomes  a  dreadful 
scounge  to  France,  28 ;  how  affected  by  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifesto,  65 ;  attacks  the  Tuilleries,  57 ;  horrible 
proceedings  on  2d  September,  70. 

Jacobins  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Girondists,  ii.  105 ; 
reign  paramount  in  Paris,  106 ;  their  proceedings,  ibid. ; 
their  dreadful  atrocities,  107 ;  establish  a  revoiutioaary 
tribunal,  108  ;  its  horrible  cruelties,  109 ;  issue  an  order  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  British,  148  ;  a  schism  in  that  party, 
149. 

Java,  island  eiy  surrenders  to  the  English,  iii.  299. 

Jay,  Mr,  his  arrival  from  America,  ii.  181. 

Jenner,  Dr,  his  discoveries  in  vaccination,  i.  434. 

Jersey,  island  of,  attacked  by  the  French,  i.  202. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  Junius,  i.  69 ;  his  death  and 
character,  828. 

Jourdan,  general,  commands  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  ii.  192 ; 
advances  against  the  Austrians,  228;  penetrates  into  Uie 
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heart  of  GernaQy,  S27 ;  bis  skilful  retreat,  22H ;  is  defeated 
.{)y  Uie  arqhduke  Charles,  and  deprived  of  the  command  of 

his  army,  229. 
Junius,  his  letters,  i.  68 ;  popularity  of  his  writings,  70 ;  his 

printer  prosecuted,  71 ;  but  virtually  acquitted,  7^ 
JimQtt  general,   duke  of  Abrantes,  commands  the  French 

troops  in  Portugal,  iii.  169. 

Kalkreuth,  genera),  his  defence  of  Danteic,  iiL99. 

K^t^t,  4uke  of,  his  deftth,  iii.  521. 

Keppel,  admiral,  takes  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  i. 
15^;  allows  the  French  to  escape  him,  155. 

Kidd  Wake,  his  sentence,  ii.  204*. 

Kilwarden,  lord,  massacred  in  Dublin,  ii.42S. 

Kieb^r,  general,  receives  the  command  of  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  ii.  322 ;  concludes  the  convention  of  El^Arish, 
which  England  refuses  to  ratify,  823 ;  attacks  the  army  of 
the  grand  vizier,  ibi^i, ;  is  assassinated  by  a  fanatic,  ibid, ; 
coincidences  between  Um  and  Dessaix,  324. 

Kray,  marshal,  takes  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  ii. 
306  i  repulse^  the  French  at  Moskirch,  307;  but  after- 
wards retreatf  befpre  Moreau,  308 ;  his  engagements  with 
the  latter,  313. 

Kremlin,  at  Moscow,  Napoleon's  golden  visions  there,  iii.  347. 

Kutusoff,  general,  called  to  the  command  of  the  Russian 

.armies,  iii.  344;  repulses  the  French  at  Borodino,  345; 

but  retreats  beyond  Moscow,  346  ;  his  reply  to  Napoleon's 

offer  for  peace,  351 ;  dies  on  his  march  in  pursuit  of  the 

French,  373. 

Labedoyere  goes  over  to  the  standard  of  Napoleon,  iiu  439 ; 
tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  465. 

Lake,  lord,  defeats  the  French  in  Ireland,  ii.  266  ;  his  victo- 
ries in  the  Deccan,  471. 

Landgrave  of  Hesse*Cassel  concludes  a  peace  with  the 
Flench  republic,  ii- 181 ;  declines  to  be  a  party  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  is  expelled  his  dominions,  iii. 
94. 

Lansdowne,  marquis  off  his  able  expose  of  the'  state  of  the 
continental  powers,  ii.  127. 

Lasnes,  marshal,  duke  of  Montebello,  bis  death,  iii.  206. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  France,  iii.  67 ;  hfs 
negociations,  68;  unsuccessful,  and  applies  for  his  pass- 
ports, 73. 

Lawrens,  Mr,  his  casie,  i.  183. 

Lee,  general,  taken  ()risooer,  i.  131 ;  is  exchanged,  and  re- 
sumes his  station,  152. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  iii.  378  ;  the  city  taken  by  the  allies,  379. 
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Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  death,  ii.  41. 

■  ,  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  marries  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  iii.  479. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  i.  109* 

Liancourt,  duke  of,  ii.  !?• 

Liberales,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the  Spanish  patriots, 
iii.  481. 

Liberty  of  the  press  contested,  i.  75. 

Ligurian  republic  annexed  to  France,  iii.  12. 

Lisbon,  court  of,  emigrate  to  South  America,  iii.  141 ;  the 
city  entered  by  Uie  Frendi  army,  144. 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  commanded  to  form  an  administration,  iii. 
316. 

Livery  of  London,  their  proceedings  in  the  case  of -Wilkes, 
i.  65 ;  petition  for  a  dissoludon  of  parliament,  72 ;  address  - 
the  king  on  American  afiairs,  107. 

Lorses,  count  de,  liberated  from  the  Bastile,  ii.  16. 

Louis  XVL  banishes  the  parliament  to  Troyes,  ii.  8 ;  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  9 ;  it  is  recalled,  ibid, ;  convokes 
the  States-general,  10;  dismisses  Neckar,  11;  stupidity  of 
his  ministers,  17 ;  the  king  dismisses  them,  18 ;  resolves  on 
revisiting  Paris,  ibid»;  his  reception,  and  return  to  Ver- 
sailles, 19;  is  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the 
Tuilleries  under  guard,  20;  swears  to  defend  the  new 
constitution,  22 ;  attempts  to  escape  from  Paris,  33  ;  but 
is  discovered  and  brought  back,  34 ;  accepts  the  new  con- 
stitution, (1791),  35;  but  is  deserted  by  his  friends,  38; 
his  pusillanimous  conduct,  57 ;  takes  refuse  in  the  national 
assembly,  58 ;  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  confined 
with  his  family  in  the  Temple,  59 ;  is  tried  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, condemned,  and  beheaded,  79. 

—  XVIII.  arrives  in  England,  iii.  194;   his  entry  into 
London  on  his  way  to  Paris,  417 ;  effects  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  437 ;  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  Napoleon, 
441  ;  efforts  of  the  allies  to  replace  him,  444;  acts  of  his 
reign,  462  ;  consents  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  465. 
Louisa  Anne,  sister  of  the  king,  her  death,  i.  56. 
Lubeck  carried  by  storm,  iii.  93. 
Lyons,  city  of,  its  dreadful  state  during  the  revolution,  ii.  117. 

Mack,  general,  commands  the  Neapolitan  army,  ii.  283 ;  is 

blockaded  in  Ulm,  and  capitulates,  iii.  16. 
Mackintosh,  sir  James,  proposes  to  amend  the  penal  code,  iii. 

510, 
Madrid,  its  deplorable  situation,  iii.  154,  173. 
Malmesbury,  lord,  goes  to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace,  ii.  236 ; 

progress  of  the  discussions,  237 ;  fails  in  his  negociation. 
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ibid. ;  tSeCiB  of  ills  faikire>  241 ;  proceeds  on  a  second 
embaisy  to  Lisle,  260;  fkiU  in  negociating,  261. 

Malta  becoipes  a  bone  of  contention  between  England  and 
France,  ii.  387. 

MaBchester^  melancholy  issue  of  a  meeting  held  there,  iii. 
515. 

Manilla»  reduction  of,  i.  23. 

Mantuai  siege  of,  ii.  215 ;  contest  for  the  possession  of  it,  219. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  ii.  311. 

Marmont,  general,  succeeds  Massena  in  Portugal,  iii.  286. 

Marseilles,  proceedings  at,  ii.  117. 

Martin,  rear-admiral,  destroys  a  French  convoy,  iii.  221. 

Martinico  taken  by  the  English,  i.  23. 

Massarene,  earl  o^  liberated  from  the  Bastile,  ii.  15. 

Massena,  general,  his  exploits  in  Italy,  ii.  217 ;  defeats 
Wurmser  at  Bassano,  218 ;  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  Italy,  306 ;  is  defeated  by  general  Melas,  307  ; 
shut  up  in  Genoa,  309  ;  and  capitulates,  310;  is  invested 
by  Napoleon  with  the  chief  command  in  Italy,  313 ;  attacks 
the  archduke  Charles,  and  defeats  him,  iii.  17;  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  245  ;  retreats 
from  Santarem,  282 ;  his  boast  on  entering  Portugal,  ibid, 

Mauritius,  isle  of,  taken  by  the  English,  iii.  257. 

Melas,  general,  his  contests  with  Massena,  ii.  307>  310;  is  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  311 ;  sues  for  an  armistice, 
312. 

Melville,  lord,  impeached  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  iii.  6 ;  is 
dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  councils,  7 ;  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  ibid. ;  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  48- 

Menou,  general,  succeeds  Kleber  in  Egypt,  ii.  324 ;  surren- 
ders to  the  British  troops,  350. 

Mercedes,  a  Spanish  ship,  particulars  of  her  loss,  ii.  467. 

Mincip,  passage  of  the,  ii.  212. 

Minorca,  island  of,  surrenders  to  admiral  Duckworth,  ii.  277. 

Mirabeau,  M.  his  character,  ii.  31 ;  and  death,  32. 

Miranda,  general,  applies  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  iii.  250 ;  takes  the  command  of  the  patriotic 
forces,  251. 

Mitchell,  admiral,  captures  the  Dutch  fleet,  ii.  289. 

Moira,  lord,  joins  the  army  of  the  duke  of  York,  ii.  161 ;  is 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  an  administration,  iii. 
318 ;  appointed  governor-general  of  Jndia,  321. 

Moncey,  general,  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  16].. 

Moore,  sir  John,  marches  into  Spain,  iii.  172 ;  joins  sir  David 
Baird,  174 ;  his  disastrous  retreat  towards  Corunna,  175 ; 
is  compelled  to  risk  an  action,  176  ;  in  which  he  is  killed, 
under  the  walls  of  Corunna,  177* 
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Moreau,  general,  his  succettful  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  iL 
224 ;  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Renchen,  and  on  the  Black 
Mountains,  225 ;  his  militwy  operations  in  Oermany,  2S9 ; 
his  engagement  with  La  Tour,  2S1 ;  hb  skilful  retreat, 
232 ;  reduces  Fort  Kehl,  255  ;  his  successes  in  GrerBumy, 
307 ;  defeats  the  Austrians  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
318;  his  military  fame  established,  320;  is  arrested  on 
suspicion,  and  exiled,  441 ;  returns  from  America,  and  is 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Dresden,  iii.  377* 

Moscow  evacuated  by  iu  inhabitants,  iii.  346 ;  entered  by 
the  French  troops,  347 ;  is  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the 
mayor,  348. 

Mountain  party.    See  Jacobins, 

Muir,  Thomas,  his  trial  and  transportation,  ii.  132. 

Mulgrave,  lord,  his  answer  to  Napoleon's  ofier  for  peace, 
iii.  2. 

Murat,  general,  duke  of  Berg,  made  king  of  Naples,  iii.  191 ; 
invades  Sicily,  255 ;  failure  of  the  expedition,  256 ;  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  shot,  468. 

Mutiny  in  the  British  navy,  ii.  248. 

Nabob  of  Arcot,  his  debts  submitted  to  parliament,  i.  838 ; 
debate  raised  on  it,  334. 

Naples,  king  of,  arms  against  France,  ii.  283;  revolution 
tnere,  287 ;  his  perfidious  conduct  provokes  Napoleon,  iii. 
21 ;  is  driven  from  his  capital  and  dethroned,  50 ;  Napo- 
leon's character  of  the  queen,  305. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  place  of  his  birth,  and  famUy  history, 
ii.  207 ;  his  first  public  exploits  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
ibid.;  attracts  the  notice  of  Barras,  206 ;  joins  the  army  of 
Italy,  ibid. ;  appointed  to  its  command,  207 ;  defeats  the 
Austrians  at  Lodi,  209 ;  his  threat  to  the  people  at  Milan, 
211 ;  enters  the  Papal  states,  212 ;  and  subdues  the  Pope, 
213 ;  marches  into  Tuscany,  and  takes  Leghorn,  ibid.;  be- 
sieges Mantua,  'but  compelled  to  retire,  216 ;  defeats  the 
Austrians  in  five  ac^tions,  ibid.;  narrowly  escapes  being 
taken  prisoner  at  Lonado,  ibid. ;  follows  up  his  successes, 
217 ;  engages  the  Austrians  on  the  Brenta,  220 ;  battle  of 
Areola,  221 ;  defeats  the  Austrians  with  great  loss,  222; 
advances  into  the  Tyrol,  254 ;  threatens  \^enna,  255 ;  his 
address  to  the  army,  258 ;  proceeds  at  the  head  of  an 
armament  to  Egypt,  271 ;  arrival  at  Alexandria,  272 ; 
harangues  his  troops,  273 ;  defeats  the  Beys  and  Mame- 
lukes, ibid. ;  his  resources  while  in  Egypt,  275 ;  his  military 
career  there,  276;  besieges  El-Arish,  297;  receives  a 
check  from  sir  Sidney  Smith  at  Acre,  ibid.;  suddenly 
returns  to  France,  298 ;  is  received  with  acclamation,  299 ; 
and  made  consul,  300 ;  proposes  peace  to  England,  301 ; 
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his  effbrtft  to  suppress  the  ChouADs,  305 ;  resumes  the  com- 
mand of  the  arinj  in  Italy,  909 ;  is  again  successful,  310; 
ftUetnpt  made  to  destroy  him,  328;  his  conduct  at  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  362 ;  gives  proof  of  his 
r^tless  ambition,  372;  his  conduct  toward  Switzerland, 
374;  r^- establishes  popery  in  France,  375;  is  elected 
consul  for  life,  380 ;  forms  the  legion  of  honour,  381 ;  his 

.  sovereign  sway  in  the  state,  382 ;  his  jealousy  of  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  383 ;  is  suspected  of  fresh  designs  on 
Egypt,  388;  insists  on  England  giving  up  Malta,  389; 
complains  of  the  English  newspapers,  ibid* ;  d»closure  of 
his  mind  to  lord  Whitworth,  395 ;  his  conduct  towards 
lord  Whitworth  at  the  levee,  400 ;  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  442 ;  proposal  for  making  him  emperor,  445 ;  bids 
defiance  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  ibid. ;  is  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  473  ;  and  puts  an  end  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  France,  474. 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  France,  makes  an  overture  for  peace, 
iii.  1 ;  crowned  king  of  Italy,  11 ;  promptly  attacks  Austria, 
14;  his  proclamation  to  the  army,  15;  marches  to  Vienna, 
16 ;  his  threatening  to  the  king  of  Naples,  21 ;  cajoles  the 
king  of  Spain  into  a  treaty,  149;  suspicions  excited  as  to 
his  intentions  towards  the  latter,  150 ;  explains  himself  as 
to  his  intentions,  155 ;  his  perfidious  policy  fully  developed, 
157 ;  asnmies  the  command  of  the  i|rmy  in  Spain,  173 ; 
enters  Madrid,  175 ;  his  interview  with  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, 186 ;  his  speech  to  the  legislative  body,  187 ;  afiects 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Charlemagne,  190 ;  is  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope,  191 ;  a  second  time  enters  Vienna,  204 ; 
r^res  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  205 ;  his  perilous  situation, 
206 ;  manner  of  extricating  his  army,  208 ;  defeats  the 
Austrians  at  Wagram,  209 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, &id,  s  his  lofty  address  to  the  legislative  body,  223 ; 
divorces  Josephine,  and  marries  Maria  Louisa,  224 ;  drives 
his  own  brother  from  Holland,  and  annexes  the  Dutch 
provinces  to  his  empire,  252;  and  Hamburg,  290;  birth 
of  his  son,,  291 ;  convenes  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Ufid. ; 
makes  a  tour  to  the  sea  coast,  292;  seizes  on  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  displeases  the  crown*prince,  335 ;  his  cha«  ^ 
racter  compared  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  337 ;  pre-  • 
pares  for  a  war  in  the  north  of  Europe,  338 ;  quits  Paris 
with  the  empress,  and  proceeds  to  Dresden,  339 ;  assumes 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  passes  the  Vistula,  ibid, ; 
issues  a  proclamation,  340 ;  his  evasive  address  to  the 
Polish  diet,  342 ;  entry  into  Moscow,  347 ;  his  own  account 
of  his  situation,  348 ;  attempts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  349 ; 
his  strikmg  description  of  the  flames,  350;  is  compelled  to 

.   quit  Moscow,  351 ;  sues  for  an  armisticci  but  is  refused, 
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ibid. ;  extremities  to  which  he  if  reduced,  S52 ;  begini  hit 
retreat  towards  Minsk,  ibid. ;  a  tremendous  fall  dT  snow 
impedes  his  inarch,  S53 ;  his  own  account  of  his  losses, 
354 ;  retreat  of  his  armies,  ibid. ;  narrowly  escapes  being 
taken  by  the  Russians,  S55;  dreadful  narrative  of  their 
retreat,  356 ;  his  arrival  at  Paris,  357 ;  where  he  exerts 
himself  to  raise  a  fresh  army,  372 ;  in  the  mean  time  sues 
for  peace,  375 ;  resumes  hostilities,  and  defends  Dresden, 
377  ;  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  378 ;  and  retreats 
to  Erfurt,  380 ;  returns  to  Paris,  and  betrays  his  alarm, 
383 ;  calls  for  a  new  army  of  300,000  men,  and  doubles 
the  public  contributions,  384< ;  receives  an  unwelcome  re- 
monstrance from  the  legislative  body,  385 ;  dissolves  the 
assembly,  ibid, ;  remarks  on  his  conduct,  398 ;  amuses  the 
Parisians  with  a  false  report,  400 ;  joins  Marmont's  army 
and  attacks  Blucher,  403 ;  regains  his  confidence,  and  at- 
tacks prince  Schwartzenberg,  404;  fulminates  his  threat 
against  all  who  favour  the  Bourbons,  ibid. ;  his  demands 
rejected  by  the  allies  at  Chatillon,  405 ;  marches  against 
Blucher,  and  makes  a  grand  e£Port,  ibid.;  but  is  unsuccess- 
ful, and  retreats  to  Laon,  406  ;  obtains  some  advantage  at 
Bheims,  407 ;  is  foiled  in  his  military  movements,  410 ; 
hears  with  surprise  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  proposes 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  414 ;  his  offer  rejected, 
and  he  consents  to  retire  to  Elba,  ibid. ;  his  interview  with 
Augereau,  416 ;  arrives  at  Elba,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  there, 
438 ;  reappears  in  France,  439 ;  advances  to  Lyons  and 
issues  a  proclamation,  440 ;  re-enters  Paris,  441 ;  issues  a 
circular  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  442 ;  and  de- 
clares the  grounds  of  his  complaints,  443 ;  manifesto  against 
him  by  the  allied  powers,  ibid. ;  harangues  the  populace 
on  the  Champ  de  Mai,  445  ;  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  447 ;  prepares  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  449 ;  mis- 
takes a  Prussian  corps  for  his  own  troops,  451 ;  gives  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  marshal  Ney,  452 ;  sees  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army,  453  ;  hastens  back  to  Paris,  454 ;  as- 
sembles his  council,  and  proposes  to  abdicate,  455 ;  issues 
a  farewell  address  to  the  army,  and  proposes  retiring  to 
America,  456 ;  arrives  at  Rochfort,  and  surrenders  himself 
to  the  English,  458 ;  addresses  a  letter  to  the  prince  regent, 
459;  conveyed  by  an  English  ship  to  St  Helena,  &id.; 
where  he  ends  his  daysf  461 ;  estimate  of  his  character  and 
talents,  ibid. 

Narbonne,  minister  of  war  in  France,  ii.  45  ;  is  dismissed,  46. 

National  Assembly  of  France,  their  proceedings,  ii.  21 ;  the 
king  acquiesces  in  their  measures,  ibid. ;  decree  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  titles,  23 ;  character  of  its  members,  ibid. ;  pro- 
pose a  general  confederation,  25 ;  contests  with  the  clergy, 
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26;  decree  the  creation  of  assignats,  31 ;  proceedings  on 
the  king's  flight,  S5 ;  the  assembly  concludes  its  labours, 
and  retires,  36 ;  is  succeeded  by  men  of  inferior  talents,  37 ; 
repeals  the  laws  against  royalists  and  emigrants,  260. 

Naval  promotion,  debates  respecting,  u  369. 

Neckar,  M.  his  financial  schemes,  ii.  7 ;  resigns  his  post,  26. 

Nelson,  lord,  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  ii.  273  ;  bat- 
tle of  Aboukir,  274  ;  result  of  his  brilliant  victory,  275 ; 
its  effects  upon  the  continental  powers,  282;  attacks  the 
Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  336 ;  fails  in  his  attack  on  the 
French  flotilla,  352 ;  sails  in  pursuit  of  the  combined  fleets, 
iii.  22 ;  proceeds  to  the  West  Indies,  23  ;  returns  to  Europe 
disappointed,  24;  arrives  in  London,  and  obtains  a  fresh 
appointment,  26 ;  fights  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  27  ;  his  last 
telegraphic  signal  to  the  fleet,  28;  breaks  the  enemy's 
line,  29;  captures  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  30;  but  falls 
in  the  midst  of  victory,  31. 

Ney,  marshal,  goes  over  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  iii.  441 ; 
commands  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  452 ; 
his  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  454 ;  is  arrest- 
ed, tried,  and  executed,  under  Louis  XVIII.  466. 

Nootka  Sound,  dispute  concerning,  i.  399. 

North,  lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  52;  his 
measures  respecting  America,  91  ;  proposes  conciliatory 
proceedings,  105 ;  his  non-intercourse  bill,  117;  how  ridi- 
culed in  the  senate,  144 ;  brings  two  bills  into  parliament, 
145 ;  which  are  complained  of  by  his  own  friends,  146 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  defeat  of  lord  Cornwallis,  240;  is 
powerfully  assailed  by  the  opposition,  242 ;  and  out-voted, 
246;  declines  resigning,  *  247  ;  but  gives  way  at  length, 
250;  estimate  of  his  character,  251. 

Northern  powers,  confederacy  of,  against  England,  ii.  324. 

.Norwegians,  proceedings  between  them  and  the  Swedes,  iii. 
422. 

Nottingham,  riots  in  the  county,  iii.  303 ;  bills  enacted  for 
suppressing  them,  308  ;  further  proceedings  there,  491. 

Oliver,  alderman,  his  contention  with  the  parliament,  i.  77. 

0*Meara,  Barry,  his  Voice  from  St  Helena,  quoted,  ii.  328  ; 
iii.  348,  353. 

Orange,  princess  of,  makes  her  escape  to  England,  ii.  178 ;  is 
followed  by  the  stadtholder,  ibid. 

,   prince  of,   distinguishes  himself   in   the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  iii.  470. 

Orders  in  council  respecting  blockade ;  their  wisdom  dis- 
cussed, iii.  182. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  quits  Paris,  ii.  20;  is  tried  and  executed, 
116. 

Ottoman  Porte  declares  war  against  France,  ii.  279. 
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PallUer,  sir  Hugh,  trial  of,  i.  160. 

Palmeri  Mr  F.  is  tried  for  sedition,  and  trantportedi  ii.  132. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  i.  29. 

,  citizens  of,  assume  a  menaciog  aspect,  ii.  IS ;  they  fly 

to  armsi  and  attack  the  Bastile,  14 ;  consequence  of  this 
measure,  15 ;  proceed  to  Versailles,  and  attack  the  palace, 
20. 

,  its  state  on  the  eve  of  the  reyolution,  ii.  14 ;  divided 
into  sections,  17 ;  insurrection  breaks  out,  20 ;  becomes 
the  focus  of  mischief  to  all  Europe,  51 ;  dreadful  state  of, 
58,  71 ;  particularly  under  the  Jacobins,  107 ;  becomes 
the  resort  of  banditti,  149 ;  disturbed  state,  202 ;  is  entered 
by  the  allied  army,  iii.  411 ;  capitulation  signed,  412 ;  a 
treaty  of  peace  signed  there,  417 ;  receives  the  ex-emperor 
again  from  Elba,  440 ;  again  invested  by  the  allied  armies, 
4i57. 

Parker  executed  for  mutiny,  ii.  253. 

Paul  I.  emperor  of  Russia,  forms  a  league  against  England, 
ii.  324 ;  his  sudden  death,  337. 

Peace  with  America,  preliminaries  si^ed,  i.  294 ;  with 
France  and  Spain,  298 ;  discussions  m  parliament  on  the 
terms,  299. 

■  I  between  France  and  England,  preliminaries  signed,  ii. 

355 ;  reflections  on  the  return  of  it,  386. 

Peninsula,  progress  of  the  war  there,  iii.  277. 

Percival,  Mr  Spencer,  takes  alarm  at  lord  Howick's  proposi- 
tions, iii.  109 ;  is  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  117 ; 
applies  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  join  him,  226 ;  fails 
in  the  negociation,  227;  his  explanation  to  parliament, 
230;  his  measures  respecting  a  regency,  262;  is  assassi- 
nated by  Bellingham,  315. 

Peter  III.  of  Russia,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  charac- 
ter, i.  24 ;  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia,  25 ; 
his  death,  26. 

Philadelphia  taken  by  the  British,  i.  140. 

Philippine  Islands  surrender  to  the  English,  i.  24. 

Pichegru,  general,  commands  the  army  of  Flanders,  ii.  147 ; 
advances  against  the  duke  of  York,  158;  conquers  the 
Dutch  provinces,  178 ;  declares  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  192 ;  becomes  a  legislator,  258 ;  is  ar- 
rested, 259 ;  his  second  arrest,  440 ;  and  death,  441. 

Picton,  sir  Thomas,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  iii.  450. 

Piedmont  invaded  by  the  republican  armies,  ii.  174  ;  becomes 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  iii.  258. 

Pilnitz,  treaty  of,  ii.  43. 

Pitt,  William,  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  i.  5 ;  fills  the 
office  of  war  secretanr,  6 ;  his  intrepid  conduct  with  regard 
to  Spain,  9 ;  retires  from  office,  1 1 ;  receives  a  peerage  and 
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pension,  12 ;  objects  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  31  ;  fonris 
a  new  administration,  47 ;  loses  his  popularity,  50 ;  his 
motion  in  parliament  respecting  Wilkes,  62;  his  speech 
on  American  a£Pairs,  102 ;  proposes  conciliatory  measures, 
lOS;  his  prophetic  intimation,  120;  his  last  appearance  in 
Parliament,  149;  and  death,  ibid, 

Pitt,  Mr  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  enters  parliament, 
1.  189 ;  his  maiden  speech  in  favour  of  Mr  Burke's  reform 
bill,  190;  attacks  the^ninister,  201 ;  predicts  his  downfall, 
241,  244;  his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  258;  is 
made  chmcellor  of  the  exchequer,  289 ;  again  pleads  for 
reform,  S05 ;  arraigns  Mr  Fox's  India  bill,  308  ;  proposes 
another  bill,  314 ;  which  is  rejected,  315 ;  an  attempt  to 
unite  him  with  Mr  Fox,  316  ;  able  commencement  of  his 
ministerial  administration,  319;  his  measures  of  finance, 
321 ;  new  plan  respecting  Indian  affairs,  327  ;  resumes  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  on  a  new  plan,  338 ;  pro- 
poses the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund,  347  ;  alarmed  about  French 
principles,  416 ;  resolves  on  war,  ii.  88 ;  censures  the  de- 
fection of  Prussia,  183 ;  his  plans  for  conciliating  Ireland, 
281 ;  e^cts  the  union  between  the  two  countries,  303 ; 
resigns  his  office,  338 ;  reasons  assigned  by  him,  340 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  peace  with  France,  357  ;  agrees  with  Mr 
Fox  in  proposing  the  mediation  of  Russia,  423  ;  is  invited 
to  accept  office  agiun,  424  ;  moves  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  navy,  438 ;  again  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cbeqaer,  440 ;  wishes  to  bring  in  Mr  Fox,  447 ;  complains 
of  the  want  of  support,  449 ;  strengthens  his  administra- 
tion, iiu  3 ;  how  affected  by  lord  Melville's  impeachment, 
8 ;  his  explanation  respecting  the  catholic  claims,  9 ;  suc- 
ceeds in  forming  a  new  confederacy  against  France,  13; 
his  death,  and  character,  34;  is  interred  at  the  public 
expense,  39. 

Poland,  military  transactions  there,  iii.  207. 

Pole,  Mr  Wellesley,  his  circular  letter,  iii.  264. 

Pondicherry  taken  from  the  French,  i.  16. 

Ponsonby,  Mr,  censures  the  expedition  to  Denmark,  iii.  179. 
,  Sir  W.  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  iii.  451. 

Pope  of  Rome,  his  alarm  at  the  French  revolution,  ii.  42 ; 
negociates  a  peace  with  Napoleon,  212 ;  is  taken  prisoner 
by  general  Berthier,  267 ;  goes  from  Rome  to  Paris  to 
crown  NapoIcDn,  473 ;  his  temporal  power  subverted  by 
France,  iii.  147 ;  brought  prisoner  to  Avignon,  191. 

Popham,  sir  Home,  attempts  to  destroy  the  transports  at 
Flushing,  ii.  269;  is  taken  prisoner,  270;  his  success  in 
South  America,  iii.  53. 

Porchester,  lord,  proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, iii.  230. 
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Poriier,  general,  excites  the  SpMiiardf  to  ahns,  iii.  480^ 

Portugal  refuses  to  break  its  alliance  with  England,  i.  19^ 
is  invaded  b^  Spain,  21 ;  catches  the  patriotic  spirit  from 
the  latter,  iii.  166  9  receives  British  troops  for  her  defence, 
212 ;  progress  of  the  war  there,  244,  324. 

Prague,  congress  appointed  there,  iii.  375. 

Priestley,  Dr,  his  house  destroyed  by  a  mob,  i.  412. 

Prince  of  Wales,  his  establishment  on  coming  of  age,  i.  305  ; 
application  to  relieve  him  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  364 ; 
his  marriage,  ii.  186 ;  his  establishment,  188  ;  his  claims  on 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  367 ;  disapproved  the  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  iii.  5  ;  is  invested  with  the  office  of  Regent, 
263 ;  his  establishment,  306 ;  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  York, 
312. 

Princess-dowager  of  Wales,  her.  death,  i.  82. 

— —  Charlotte  of  Wales,  her  marriage,  iii.  479 ;  death  and 
character,  496. 

•  of  Wales  accused  of  indiscretion,  iii.  120* 


Prussia,  Frederick  Williun,  king  of,  joins  the  concert  of 
princes  against  France,  ii.  49 ;  rapid  advance  of  his  army, 
69 ;  its  disastrous  state  in  Champagne,  72 ;  negocUtes  a 
truce  with  Dumourier,  to  the  surprise  of  man^,  73 ;  spe- 
culations on  this  event,  74 ;  joins  the  coalition  against  France, 
113  ;  but  again  despairs  of  success,  129 ;  obtains  a  subsidy 
from  England,  1 30 ;  relaxes  in  his  exertions,  164 ;  concludes 
a  peace  with  France,  180;  his  cautious  conduct,  iii.  19; 
receives  a  promise  of  Hanover  from  France,  20  ;  increases, 
in  hostility  to  England,  41 ;  her  ports  blockaded  by  Eng- 
land, 42 ;  mortified  by  the  treatment  of  France,  88  ;  remon- 
.  strates  with  the  latter,  89  ;  issues  a  humiliating  declaration 
of  grievances,  90 ;  is  attacked  by  France,  ibid. ;  her  im- 
mense loss  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  92 ;  reflections  on  this 
memorable  event,  94 ;  the  king  retires  to  Koningsberg,  95 ; 
her  immense  losses  by  this  last  war,  105  ;  issues  a  procla- 
mation to  his  subjects,  370;  joins  the  Russians,  371;  re- 
covers Berlin,  372 ;  visits  England,  435. 

Quakers  exert  themselves  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  iii. 
45 ;  petition  for  a  revision  of  the  English  penal  code,  510. 

Quebec,  bill  for  its  better  government,  i.  94 ;  the  subject  re- 
sumed by  Mr  Pitt,  405. 

Queen  of  France,  her  trial  and  death,  ii.  115. 
of  England,  her  death,  iii.  505. 


•-"—*—  ui  jCiUgiaiiu,  tier  ueatii,  iu.  oua. 

Ragusa  the  scene  of  a  petty  warfare,  iii.  52. 
Rastadt,  negociations  for  peace  there,  ii.  26 
tTon,  284. 


52. 

267;  their  termina- 
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Rawdon,  lord,  his  gallant  exploiu,  L  211;  return!  lo  Eng- 
land in  ill  health,  213. 

Regency^  parliamentary  discussions  respecting,  i.  S85. 

Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  excelled  in  painting,  i.  440* 

Rights  of  Man  ridiculed  by  Mr  Burke,  i.  407. 

Riots  in  London,  i.  172;  in  Birmingham,  412. 

Robespierre,  his  furious  conduct,  li.  150 ;  his  ferocious  and 
monstrous  character,  151 ;  becomes  alarmed  for  his  situa- 
tion, 15S;  attempts  suicide,  but  fails,  and  is  guillotined, 
156;  reflections  on  his  history,  157. 

Rockingham  administration  formed,  i«  253 ;  character  of  its 
head,  287. 

Rodney,  admiral,  captures   St  Eustatius,  i.  230 ;   engages 
,  count  de  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  and  defeats  him^^^l ; 
his  success  and  naval  glory,  266. 

Romilly,  sir  Samuel,  proposes  to  amend  the  criminal  lawsi  iii. 
185 ;  the  subject  resumed,  509. 

Ross,  general,  is  mortally  wounded,  iii.  432. 

Rostopchin,  count,  destroys  his  country  villa,  that  it  may  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  iii.  346. 

Royal  George,  melancholy  fate  of  the,  i.  277- 

Rumbold,  sir  George,  seized  by  the  French,  ii.  470* 

Rumford,  count,  i.  433. 

Russia,  empress  of,  her  death,  i.  24 ;  is  succeeded  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  III.  ibid.  ^ 

■  ,  emperor  of,  undertakes  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, ii.  279.    See  Alexander, 

Russian  army,  arrival  of  in  Moravia,  ii.  284 ;  joins  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Italy,  285;  defeats  the  French  under  Joubert, 

286  ;  crosses  the  Alps,  but  retreats,  and  returns  to  Russia, 

287  ;  again  crosses  the  Vistula,  iii*  96 ;  defend  themselves 
in  the  battle  of  Eylau,  97 ;  but  are  defeated  in  that  of 
Friedland,  101 ;  its  operations  against  the  Turks,  256 ;  plan 
of  its  campaign  in  1812,  343 ;  burns  the  town  of  Smolensko, 
344 ;  destroys  Viasma,  and  takes  up  a  position  near  Mos- 
cow, ibid. ;  drives  the  French  out  of  Russia,  354. 

Saragossa  attacked  by  the  French,  iii.  161 ;  but  are  repulsed 

with  frightful  carnage,  163  ;  siege  of  the  place,  210. 
Saumarez,  sir  James,  his  engagement  with  the  Spanish  fleet, 

ii.  352. 
Saxe  Cobourg,  prince  of,  defeats  the  French,  ii.  96 ;  nego- 

ciates  with  Dumourier,  98 ;  eulogizes  him  in  a  manifesto,  99. 
^hwartzenberg,  prince,  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of 

Paris,  iii.  411. 
Schill,  colonel,  his  death,  iii.  ^07* 

Scott,  major,  challenges  a  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  War- 
,  ren  Hastings,  i.  349. 
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Scoto  Greyi,  their  extraordititry  efforu  in  the  bittle  of 
Waterloo,  iii.  450. 

Sebastiani,  colonel,  his  missioa  and  report,  ii.  419|  iii.  125 ; 
his  militarj  operations  in  Spain,  240. 

Seditious  proceedings  in  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  132. 

Segur,  M.  de,  his  description  of  France  under  the  Jacobins, 
H.  108. 

Seringapatam,  siege  of,  ii.  294. 

Sharp,  Granville,  his  exertions  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  iii. 
44. 

Shelbume,  earl,  denies  the  right  of  England  to  tax  America, 
i.  102 ;  is  made  secretary  in  the  Rockingham  administra- 
tion, 253 ;  succeeds  lord  Rockingham,  288 ;  his  defence 
of  himself,  291 ;  negociates  a  peace  with  America,  294 ; 
resigns  his  post,  801. 

Sheridan,  Mr,  his  entry  into  parliament,  i.  197 ;  displays  his 
oratorial  powers,  198;  his  brilliant  speech  on  forUfyingthe 
dock-yards,  &c.  343 ;  his  extraordinary  speech  on  the  case 
of  Mr  Hastings,  365  ;  his  praise  as  a  dramatic  writer,  439 ; 
his  motion  for  inquiry  respecting  the  spread  of  sedition,  ii. 
90;  his  opinion  of  the  views  of  Buonaparte,  409;  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  iii.  40. 

,  Dr,  tried  in  Dublin,  and  acquitted,  iii.  269* 

Sidmouth,  lord,  joins  Mr  Pitt's  administration,  iif.  3 ;  unites 
with  Mr  Fox  and  lord  Grenville,  40 ;  his  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  admission  of  catholics.  111;  opposes  his  cok- 
leagues,  and  threatens  to  resign,  113 ;  his  motion  respecting 
the  Danish  fleet,  181 ;  proposes  to  amend  the  toleration 
act,  276 ;  moves  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  490 ;  his  circular  letter  to  the  lord^lieutenants,  493. 

Slave  trade  abolished,  iii.  43. 

Solano,  marquis,  his  humane  conduct,  iii.  32. 

Smith,  sir  Sidney,  his  gallant  defence  of  Acre,  ii.  276,  297 ; 
assists  the  Neapolitans,  iii.  51. 

Smolensko,  battle  of,  iii.  343. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar,  history  of,  i.  277* 

Soult,  marshal,  his  fortunate  escape,  iii.  467. 

Spain  auspiciously  begins  the  war  with  the  French  repidilic, 
ii.  172 ;  its  army  d^eated  by  general  Dugomier,  173;  pro- 
gress of  the  war  there,  174 ;  destruction  of  the  camp  of 
Figueras,  181  ;  after  numerous  defeats  concludes  a  peace 
with  the  French  republic,  184 ;  marches  an  army  into  Por- 
tugal, 354 ;  signs  a  treaty  with  France,  which  involves  her 
with  England,  458 ;  warlike  preparations  in  her  ports,  460; 
allows  England  to  detain  her  treasure  ships,  468 ;  declares 
war  against  England,  469;  her  fleets  at  the  disposal  of 
France,  ibid. ;  imbecility  of  the  court  and  government,  iii. 
148 ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  France  for  the  partition  of 
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Portugal,  149 ;  the  king  meditates  a  remoyal  to  Mexico, 
150 ;  effects  produced  by  the  disclosure,  151 ;  the  king 
dismtsies  the  prince  of  Feace,  152;  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings at  Madrid,  ibid. ;  a  Frendi  army  enters  Madrid,  153  ; 
the  royal  family  enticed  to  Bayonne,  ibid. ;  baneful  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  154 ;  the  throne  declared  vacant,  156 ; 
a  general  insurrection  takes  place,  158 ;  the  country  dis- 
plays a  patriotic  spirit,  159 ;  and  defeats  the  French  in  seve- 
ral actions,  163 ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  Joseph  Buona- 
parte king,  164 ;  receives  succour  from  England,  165 ; 
suffers  from  a  want  of  concert  in  her  juntas,  167 ;  progress 
of  the  war  there,  210 ;  defeat  of  her  armies,  214 ;  her  cause 
appears  hopeless,  239 ;  her  juntas  jealous  of  the  English 
interference,  241 ;  assembles  her  Cortes,  249 ;  military 
operations  in  Catalonia,  286 ;  in  Valencia,  288  ;  proclama- 
tion from  the  Cortes,  289;  publish  their  constitutional 
code,  333  ;  progress  of  the  war  there,  365  ;  release  of  the 
royal  family  by  Napoleon,  418. 

States-general  of  France  convoked,  ii.  10 ;  issue  a  declaration 
of  rights,  12,  19. 

Stuart,  sir  John,  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Maida, 
iii.  51 ;  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Naples,  215. 

Subscription  to  the  39  articles  deprecated,  i.  80. 

Surinam  surrenders  to  the  English,  ii.  291 ;  given  up  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  359 ;  retaken  by  the  British,  464. 

Sussex,  duke  of,  signs  a  protest  against  the  six  acts,  iii.  521. 

Sweden  goes  to  war  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  France,  iii. 
146;  is  subsidized  by  England,  148;  military  operations 
there,  188  ;  the  king  of,  arrested,  214 ;  Bemadotte  elected 
crown*prince,  294 ;  joins  the  allies,  377* 

Swiss  guards  murdered  in  defending  the  Tuilleries,  ii.  58. 

Switzerland,  revolutionary  proceedings  there,  ii.  372. 

Talleyrand,  M.  his  communications  with  lord  Whitworth,  ii. 
398 ;  with  lord  Yarmouth,  iii.  59 ;  appointed  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  by  Louis  XVIII.,  464 ;  his  letter  to  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  465. 

Tallien,  his  intrepid  conduct  re^>ecting  Robespierre,  ii.  154^ 

Tarragona,  siege  of,  iii.  287. 

Temple,  lord,  seconds  the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt,  i.  10. 

Thelwall,  John,  his  trial  and  acquittal,  ii.  137* 

Tiemey,  Mr,  his  view  c^the  causes  of  the  public  discontents, 
iii.  519. 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  m*  103 ;  its  stipulations,  104. 

Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  the  Mysore,  his  enmity  to  England,  ii. 
291 ;  war  commenced  against  him,  292 ;  is  defeated  by  ge- 
neral Harris,  293 ;  retires  to  Seriilgapatam,  and  affects  to 
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negociate,  294 ;  fallt  in  die  t iege  of  that  city,  ^5 ;  his 

death  and  character,  ibid. 
Tooke,  John  Hornet  is  tried  for  high  treason,  and  acifiiitted, 

iL  1S7 ;  becomes  a  member  of  parliament,  342. 
Toulon,  inhabitants  of,  negociate  with  lord  Hood,  ii.  117;  is 

besieged  by  the  rerolutionary  army,  1 18 ;  terrible  efibcts 

which  ensue,  1 19 ;  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  there,  120. 
Townsend,  Charles,  an  injudicious  minister,  i.  49 ;  his  death, 

51. 
Traitorous  correspondence  bill  enacted,  ii.  92. 
Trinidad  taken  by  the  English,  ii^  248. 
Tuilleries  attacked  by  the  Parisian  mob,  ii.  57. 
Turkey,  a  revolution  there,  iii.  192. 
Tjrrol,  inhabitants  of,  rise  against  the  French,  iii.  206. 

Vancouver,  captain,  his  voyage  of  discovery,  i.  427. 

'  Vansittart,  Mr,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii.  320. 

Vendee,  la,  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  ii.  165 ;  terrible  conse- 
quences that  resulted,  169. 

Venice,  sketch  of  its  history,  ii.  256  i  seized  by  the  French 
army,  257. 

Villeneuve,  admiral,  commands  the  French  fleet,  iii.  21 ;  fights 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  27 ;  disposition  of  his  fleet,  28. 

Vincent,  lord  St,  defeats  the  French  fleet,  ii.  244. 

Volunteer  system  becomes  prevalent  in  England,  ii.  424; 
laws  enacted  for  regulating  it,  438. 

Walcheren,  expedition  to,  iii.  217 ;  disastrous  issue  of,  219. 

Wallis,  captain,  sails  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  i.  419. 

War,  continental,  state  of  it  at  the  accession  of  George  III., 
i.  13 ;  with  Spain,  a  popular  subject  in  England,  18 ;  in 
India,  39;  with  Hyder  Ally,  61. 

Wardle,  colonel,  his  motion  respecting  the  duke  of  York,  iii. 
198. 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  captures  admiral  Linois,  iii.  57. 

Warsaw,  diet  of,  iiL  341 ;  calls  upon  Napoleon  to  establidi 
their  independence,  342. 

Washington,  George,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  i.  112;  takes  advantage  of  Howe*s  inac- 
tivity, 121;  his  first  military  manoeuvre,  122;  surprises  the 
English  force  at  Trenton,  133 ;  imposes  on  general  Clinton 
.  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  215 ;  marches  to  Virginia,  216 ; 
and  defeats  lord  Comwallis,  217. 

— — — ,  city  of,  plundered  by  British  troops,  iii.  431. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  described,  iii.  450. 

Wellesley,  marquis,  his  administration  in  India,  ii.  431 ;  re- 
turns to   England,  472;   resigns  his  connexion  with  the 
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-  Btthiistryy  ill.  311 ;  his  opinion  of  die  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  488. 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthur,  commands  the  British  forces  in  India, 
ii.  488 ;  conducts  the  war  in  the  Mahratta  country,  484 ; 
his  victorious  career,  435 ;  destroys  the  confederacy  of 
Indian  princes,  486 ;  is  sent  with  a  British  force  to  Portu- 
gal, vi.  168 ;  marches  to  Oporto,  212 ;  defeats  tlfe  French 
at  Talavera,  218 — See  WelUngton. 

Wellington,  lord,  retires  from  Badajos,  iii.  246 ;  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  Portuguese,  247;  repulses  Massena's  army, 
ibid. ;  retreats  to  Torres  Vedras,  248 ;  pursues  the  French 
army  from  Santarem,  282 ;  accuses  Massena  of  barbarities 
in  his  retreat,  288 ;  lays  siege  to  Badajos,  284 ;  defeats  the 
French  in  a  sanguinary  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Albuera, 
285 ;  tskes  Badajos  by  assault,  825  ;  and  proceeds  to  Sala- 
manca, 827 ;  threatens  Madrid,  828 ;  defeats  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  829 ;  enters  Madrid,  880 ;  ad- 
vances to  Valladolid,  881 ;  but  is  thwarted  in  his  measures 
by  the  envy  of  Ballasteros,  882 ;  raises  the  siege  of  Burgos, 
and  retreats  to  the  confines  of  Portugal,  888 ;  complains  of 
his  troops  in  their  march,  ibid. ;  created  a  duke,  and  ob- 
tains a  grant  from  parliament,  858 ;  opens  the  campaign  of 
1818,  864 ;  defeats  the  French  at  Vittoria,  866 ;  takes  St 
Sebastian,  868;  marches  into  France,  408;  appointed  to 
take  the  command  of  the  combined  armies  in  Belgium, 
446 ;  prepares  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  449 ;  his  heroic 
conduct  durrog  the  battle,  451 ;  takes  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  French  troops,  452 ;  and  totally  defeats  them, 
458;  issues  a  proclamation,  456;  and  reinstates  Louis  XVIII. 
on  the  throne,  458. 

West  Indies,  remarkable  hurricane  there,  i.  182 ;  success  of 
the  British  arms  there,  ii.  429 ;  proceedings  of  the  military 
there  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  469. 

Whig  ministry  formed  on  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  iii.  40 ;  is 
dismissed  bv  the  king,  115 ;  its  character,  116. 

Whitbread,  Mr,  conducts  impeachment  of  lord  Melville,  iii«6; 
opposes  the  grounds  for  continuing  the  war,  107. 

Whitelock,  general,  his  disgraceful  conduct  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
iii.  129 ;  is  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  cashiered,  180. 

Whitworth,  lord,  is  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  ii.  894 ; 
singular  interview  with  Napoleon,  895 ;  his  relation  of  a 
second  interview,  400 ;  obtains  his  passports,  and  returns 
to  England,  408. 

Wilberforce,  Mr,  his  resolutions  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
i.  398 ;  his  exertions  renewed,  414,  ii.  94 ;  succeeds  in 
carrying  his  point  in  the  Commons,  450 ;  renews  his  exer- 
tions on  the  subject,  iii.  494. 
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Wilket,  John,  bit  leiaure,  i.  95 ;  is  commiCted  to  the  Tower, 
S6 ;  become!  the  apostle  of  liberty,  37 ;  fights  a  duel  with 
Mr  IkforttD,  ibid. ;  is  returned  member  for  Middleaess,  S$ ; 
is  fined  and  imprisoned,  54 ;  expelled  from  parliament,  59 ; 
but  re-deoted,  60 ;  is  liberated  from  prison,  67 ;  suoimiQned 
before  parliament,  79 ;  is  returned  for  Middlesex,  101 ;  bis 
speech  on  American  affairs,  104. 

Windham,  Mr,  reprobates  the  peace  of  Amiens,  iL  407 ;  his 
inrective  against  the  reporters  of  the  debates,  iii.  232. 

Wirtnnberg,  king  of,  joins  the  allies,  iiL  380. 

Wilgenstein,  general^  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  Rus- 

>  slan  army,  iiL  373 ;  is  attacked  by  Napoleon  at  Nangis, 
404. 

Wurmser,  general,  his  success  on  the  Rhme,  iL  121;  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  122 ;  obliges  Napoleon  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  215. 

Yarmouth,  earl  of,  empowered  by  Mr  Fox  to  n^^ociaie  a 
peace,  iiL  59;  his  declaration  in  the  house  of  commons, 
107 ;  becomes  obnoxious  to  lords  Groy  and  Gret^rille,  318. 

York,  duke  of,  commands  the  British  force  in  Flanders,  ii. 
101 ;  lays  siege  to  Dunkirk,  102 ;  abandons  the  enterprise 
and  retreats,  103;  engages  Pichegru,  and  repels  his  at- 
tacks, 158 ;  obtains  renown,  159 ;  makes  a  skilful  retreat 
to  Oudenarde,  159;  his  skilfol  manceuvres,  171 ;  crosses 
the  Waal,  172;  defeated,  and  reteeats,  176;  wretched  state 
of  the  army  at  this  time,  177 ;  retiums  with  his  troops  to 
England,  Aid.;  again  proceeds  to  Holland,  289;  takes 
possession  of  AlkoMar,  290 ;  negociates  for  evacuattng  the 
country,  ibid. ;  is  accused  by  colonel  Wardle  of  abusing  his 
patronage,  iii.  199;  singular  disclosures  in  the  house  of 
commora,  200 ;  resigns  the  command  of  the  army,,  ibid. ; 
is  reinstated  by  the  Prince  R^ent,  273 ;  is  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  king's  person,  SffJ.^ 

-—  Mr,  puts  an  end  to  lus  own  existence,  i.  63. 

city  of,  a  public  meeting  conrened  there,  iii.  517« 

Yorke,  Mr,  mores  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  diseussiens 
respecting  the  Wakberen  expedition,  iii.  232. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Walker  &  Greig, 
Edinburgh. 
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